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S47 

"17 814 

1 60 6 0 
63 890 
3142 

7 931 
76 1 

Il9 

10 16^9 
17 979 

3 060 

2 73" 
15 777 

9 279 

R3 

112 184 
240 

49C3 

30049 

lU 

4746 200 
7" 374 

5 68 494 

6 60 464 

7 0 793 
11 539 

173 304 
73 401 

UsTTrasnir Enucaxioji 

ArU Cotlegu 

Eogluh 

OnentaL 

CcHtgu (or rrejur eiul Tra n$ii3 

Law 

Modjc ne 

EnguiBering 

Teaching 

Agneultim 

Vcterinarj 

37 421 

"2 99 089 

10 66 316 

147 461 

705167" 

Total 

Senooo Espoatiov GsTmi. 

Sreonilary Scioolt 

Tot Soys— 

K gb Scbeela. 

Fcr Gul»— 

High ScAoa 

Total 

fr mary SeJioofa 

FerBe^ 

For Cuts 

ToUI 

SoaooL Entreat 03 Srcaat. 

Training Bchools tor Uaa(«n 

Training Bchools for Slislraasoa 

Schcola of Art 
lAarSidinnla 

Uedical Schools 

Engtoocnogand SurTrjisg Schools, 

TecTmicab andlnAualnalS hoola 

Commercial Scboola. 

Agrtniltanl Scboola 

Reformatory B bools 

Other Scboola. 

Total 

atiU mft. 

Fum ta eawddpjnnilea 

Total 

Torat. 

JniTersity 
hrecl on 
oapoction. 

ehelarahipi hell in— 

Arts Colleges, 
blrdieal CoHepea, 

Other Profea onal Collegn 

Secondary Schooh. 

Pnmary Seboots. 

Medical Schools * 

Techaicil and Indiutna) Schools. 

Other Special 3^hools 

Uiscelliuiecraa. 

otal 

otat Eirrcottmi oi Ptnuc Is 

sTBrertos 

" 49 131 
287160 
W08« 

7lB0 

33 193 
4'>B39 

70 3" 518 
2" 90 070 

3 GO 870 

681330 

"«493 

13 607 

16 54 014 
1067 036 

87 540 

3 81 802 

3 44 840 

77 8"9 

323655 
1.26 410 

8 487 

2238» 

16 127 
350 

I 1791910 
4849 620 
15 45 614 

14 96 589 
864414 
240172 

7 43 040 

105 "5 878 

30 03 111 

4 904*0 

207 8$ 7®S 

13 13 010 

3 81^34 

4037 9 1 

1 33 039 

"0 8" 714 
810 839 

8 49137 
1^9797 

1 79 6" <53 

27 03 69® 

1391431 

42 "0 090 

28 99 553 

» 8 931 

2 07 20 146 

33 0 

3 7"0 
340 

3 JO" 
150 

6»'5o 

644 

H’O 
■•O S74 

18 "47 
1"728 

41 1"« 
1539 

OS 142 
"4 957 

67 3*8 
4fl3"3 
141 

2 9" 215 

60 943 
74*63 
3"®®l 

1 05 897 

13 "33 

5 60 559 

7 005 

I 373 

10 075 

4 16 304 

14 514 

15 810 

IJI9 

"3 j51 

8 903 

14 84 3O8 

3 70 160 

•4773® 

ftOftO 

4 70 941 

1 9®/)34 

11 72 »« 

8® 278 
1074 

2 49 167 

II 07 691 

37 "31 

6 0® 701 

1" 70 993 

07 0 9 

S3 74435 

2 49 lo" 
s-’so 

39144 

6" 410 

16-»"87 

2 40 ®47 

3I0J09 

38 132 

8*87 8*3 

14 41817 

" 81 6 jS 

1 01 SCO 

19 10 534 

3 43 414 

9749 040 

°9 54 6S0 

I 77 50 678 

I 07 6® 007 

*038 318 

63G 709IT 

1IC91 

■*471 

1 1 
199 0 
3-33 
474 

6 043 

i;j«! 

82.939 

9 7® ®88 

8®83 

7 610 

00 

3169 719 

4 4165S 

1A99 

I 1®3S9 

8 7"j 

73 8^1 

5 1®3 
nos® 
3J®4 
"0 6o0 

II 548 
®3 0.7 540 

93 841 

9618 

5«S 

27 9'3 
91*4 
"40 
1609 

•90 

15® 80" 

IS 87 470 
0890.4 

40 85 834 

3 45 390 
3a.4S3 

109 -TJ 
549090 

I4I 0 4 

63 117 

84 413 

30 9^ 
”"19 106 

1J9 4 0 

41 53 063 

30 9 289 

•8W3 I 1 49*1 633 T 

"9341 0 

2.19 09.646 

1.3341 "96 

23I9G9I t 74532.605 1 
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PROGRESS OF EDDCATIOH IN INDIA. 


GENERAL 


ExpaiUure (in rvftes) on PuWitf Jnslnidton for Evrojitant 









GfiKEBAL XABI£S. 
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TABLE IV-A. 

m the several provinces 0 / British India for the offiaal year 1911-12 


INSriTUTIOXS 


U'^PKB PbITATE illSAQEUE'rr 


Aided bj OoTemneat or b/ Local or Mnideljial Boatda. 

Objects ot EiPEifiirmiE 

Prorln 
clal PeTe 

Hnidclpa 

Fees. 

Subacnp 

and othe 

Total 


6 

7 

8 

0 

19 

II 

1 

Rt. 

lU. 

Fa 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Ra 

DjnWEsrrir Ebccatiof 







A rU Colleju 

7,898 


2,433 

927 

6,.333 

16,181 







- 

CoCfju for Pro/euioml Traininj 

10,182 


2,823 


6,319 

i^esi 

Teacblog 

18,373 


6,238 

927 

11,672 

3S,83j 

Total. 







ScOOOL. COCCITIOV, GctlML. 








3,10,888 

1,100 

3,37,679 

87,016 

1,9^022 

9,04738 

For Bop— 

ILgb Schools. 

1, $0,218 

7,963 

1,23,935 

91 236 

l.63,9$t 

9,69,929 

llkldie Schools, Eagibb 

3,69,620 

733 

4,20,012 

39,321 

i,sa,$36 

9,06.577 

For Girls— 

High Schoda 

1,10,003 

0,790 

1,44,631 

40 091 

79,163 

4.)4.783 

bUddIo Scboola, Epgliab 

0,52,727 

19,363 

10,26,123 

2,31,991 

8.90,023 

28,00,031 

Total- 







Fn»u>ry,9cloob 

27,810 

721 

2109-1 

7,907 

20,827 

78,395 

For Boys 

31,7*9 

2,131 

21,122 

13,5311 

19,814 

94,432 

For Girls. 

62,623 

2,872 

43,216 

21,113 

40,671 

1,73,827 

Total. 







School CoocaTioy, brsdai. 

17,771 


6,33s 

2,116 

10.123 

3S,C4S 

T rummy Sdiools lor bbstrcsrss. 







CngiDConag sad Sarreyliig Scboola 

18,331 


12 816 

2 001 

3,393 

36,7M 

Pechnltal ami Indostnat Schools 

1,610 


2,581 

1 500 

2 iO 

8.931 

lomowrcld Scboola 

2,939 


2512 

293 

l.OfS 

10,807 

IthorSohoolB 

43,W1 


27 2S0 

6,213 

18,010 

9o,l53 

Total- 

10,57,371 

22,137 

11,03,877 

2,59,777 

660 381 

3I.<0 $IG 

lotu.Diesct ExrayBrTTBi 

211,182 


22580 

12 3oS 

114.781 

4»!)lOOI 

fiauMiiaya 

62,845 


25193 

5,9.53 

21083 

1^033 

FimitarB and Ipyoroltw (apociat grants only) 

3.21027 


47,775 

18 316 

1 6$,sra 

S54W1 

OTSL. 

13,81,393 

22,437 

11,51.652 

2,78,093 

8,29,230 

3662^ 

'oiai, ExrrxDrrtrBi ot Pobuo Irtnurcrto’* 


T 2 
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1 ROGhESS RbOCAltoH IK iKDlA 


GENERAL 


Exfcni*fuTi^{tn rupees) on PuUic Instrvction for Europeans in the 



FDBLIC l\STmmOVS— fo«Ii 

TOTAR 


Uiou rmaTS UasaaEMKHT 

Objects or Eui^Mitac 

UMtdeJ 


Fora. 

Sutiacnp 

Fnlovmcnt 
and other 

ToUL 

rroTioeUl 

Rorniiir*. 

1 

li 

13 

It 

IS 

16 

UWTiMrr Enccuroa 

ArUCttOtrt* 

EogUab 

CoStfU /sr Pr«luna%al Tre a »t 

Total 

ScBoec, SoreiTtos Oi^uat. 

Stcsnitiy S<iael4 

ForBon^ 

HinBcbocb 

Uid41t Behooti, En^llih 

TotOiel*— 

Bigtk 6«be^ 

UiddJo Seheola, Esgluh 

Teul 

Pnaurg SeAaeU 

Foe Baja 
rorCnb 

Tout 

Scnooi. EnvcaTicm Encuu 

Traidog Scboolo {or&GitnaMS 

EDgmoonog a^d Sarranos Seboota 

Twhnical and Bulintn^ Schsob 

CoauDorna] Soboob 

OtbnSchoob 

Total 

TmaLBaun ExmcTTCss 

Fmdtrt oad Apparahu 

Tout 

IswpacboQ 

Sebotanb m li«U in — 

Arta Collogn 

Madica] CoHaM 

Other ProtoaifoBalCeDrgM 

SarondaiT Schoob 

Pruaary Stboola 

Medical Seboob 

Tecbiucal and Indm nal Seboob 
inaoellaneoa 

Tout 

Fa. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Rf. 

Ra. 

7,896 

32.4 o 





40,371 

3«S9 

UKO 

»JI90 

13M0 

1 OSI 

sbu 

I )9 

3 cot 

9I35I 

4Jl' 

1J0"0 

IS m 

3 64 976 

I 66,859 

905 0S4 
147 760 

M923 

14S91 

I0OS7 

13SIS1 

1006 400 

1 » 

396 


Wli 

•^3 

390 

n,846 

Ills 


lot" 

2 899 

63,8 1 

3103 



8,3*0 

25»0" 

S3 001 
llo 

7 005 

3033 


6,:s 

SJM 

60 918 

1 Ot 013 

1 15,15" 

17151 

) 36,330 

11 6,515 

3SS0 

•JW 

• 113 

3^ 

30o 

1080 

6 000 

2.41 "W 
87JI4 

SOM 

srss 

WW 


3,^1,568 




1 

44 041 

1" 47 
o71 
3,500 

45 3-9 
8,505 

430 

4 71 102 

Torailtimaa'^ ExTammaa 

TiJTit Euaruuua* <« Prauc: Irmcciror 

1 SS9S 

I M94 


0 17 893 


“Sisj 18^ 


20 91,408 










tROCREBS OF EDOCATIO*} IN INDIA 


GENEHAL 

S(aoa lor , ntlniciton 0/ pfip, 7 < 1 n pi,bJ,e schooU forgcvtral 






incir STACi. 

Cl 183 or ScBOOU. 

'sumhrrof 

Bchoola 

Nomberirf 
popibon Uk) 
nmonSIat 
lUar^ 






Bo;*. 

Gob. 

ToUL 


2 

3 

1 

A 

' 

EEOONDAET SCHOOIS. 







Fos BoTS 






GoTcnunent 

(EngU4i 

Oenisrolae 

Ti 

a 


5o^ 

2 


LocklFoi^ 

fEnglish 
f ^ enukcetar 

160 

602 

33^1 

XfiUi 

. 1 

1.SC6 

Uonicipal 

JEnglLli 

(Vemacolar 


MMl 

MM 

1 


Native St&lea 

f En^ieli 
oemanLir 

lei 

13 

17^7 

6172 

3 


Aided 

iVerriaeular 

1 m 

MUSI 

eo^ati 

140 


Ocaided 

fFoglidi 

«o 

IGSM9 

S«30 

40G(V1 

54 

2S 

40-14 
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PnOGPESS OF EOCCATIOV R INDIA- 









'ABLE V— «>n/(Z 


CENllBAL tASL£S 


43 


rrfi ra/io»i m Bniuli Mta at the aid of tie offctol year 1911 72— contd 


B LowIb PsuiiST Stage Totai. P&aiAjtT Stage 


SECONDAET SCHOOI& 
Fob Boys. 
*]c!omimient. 

jMnnjopaL 

VOTKoIir State 


2 013 ^m^uUr ] G«"wnmeDt. 
2« Uil'^nhr 

jj” 


C*' ^glisb 
Tcmafokr 
30121 Eogliab 


30 f 1 318 "31 403«7 503"S C13^ I WJOOjO 63411 <t"i,370 Total Seconoabt ScnooM 


"nsn "ISll 97 S»C(B «4.I) 6 

1101^7 IJJ>,4,«0 WG06 Iy4fl018o 

li.0-0 156 .W SWl ir’wH 150 01 

13< 114 107901 8.807 1 0 0 leTOOS 

""44 5 "lOJOO ‘•.^4a f"MlC31 

30b ™ 3 4 i. I "8415 4037W 3 139 


97 2,* 773 GoTTmni€T>t 

01 0" 1 40] D_ LomI roiMl. 
9.850 ir JS4 Blun cip«l 
8<M57 irro ^»troBa1ea 
■1061O “3i)2 43 Aided. 

2S4I7 dOoSoG Umrfed 


391.4 Id 517 63 14183.370 


ifi \ 40 3" 41139 40 

jO I 49 4.8 W Ooo 307 

"M Sr 5 0 3(iX>4 I 2S4 

50 I "1 <i.)8 "1 708 . SO 

lO.*'! I "630"5 "9017 16.916 


41 403 41 810 Gowrament 

49 G3 so 6 0 Local Fund. 

36.593 SajSS Marne pd. 

"I6j 3 ®1 OS Isa restate 

2C4U9 “81.5G5 A ded 

3-154 33 459 Unaided. 


4Iffto8l 43-1007 19..ki I 413 83 463029 19"a) 446.£5 46o4W|TotaI 


4046- 4 hlOSi 4 19 (X4 8.93 | 4980^91 4"0»639 89.063 45S8,14_ Total Pmsubt Sci 

0138 4860O6 46C1101 8o3.3Ioj 494416 5flC3A9S 819914 GEAITD TOTAL. 
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PPOCRESSOPEDCCVTION r* INPU 












6 EKEEAI. TABLES 


leverdl jirovwces of Bntith lr\da ivm (j 1911 12 


lUCL OR CREED OF PASSED ‘SCHOLARS 


Olhpr PriTafo psans Intlnn 

Initilu Slu Total ond Clir » 
lions dents Anglo tvins 

Indmui 


Muham Bud 
N<a> Disdona <D L.tt 
Bnh I 


NsTTUK or l?Ti vl<t tTin«c« 


Master e( Aria. 

MaslerolSeirirc 
15 I tel eJur of Arts 
4 Jaicl elor el Sri n'~v 
1 MntlU 
UrslBSi 

r Intmnailule Luo intlmn Id Arts 
Jj irrTBeiliala JistniiiatlTt iaSrisiKO. 
C 1 ‘Rs io»s Lumuint ion 


MasirrotOnenial Lsora oe 
Itncbrlor of Ormliil Lneoin), 

I list Arts OrsT'lal (aeui y 
If nou« l/i Sanskrit 
ifonours in AnLlo. 
jjo mors In I'ef* an 
IfiioursmCuRn kb 
if noura in t‘un)abi. 

Jt hl'TorK-ioirylnhwknt. 
if I rrrf irtxy in Aral le 
ifu.' l*fufirienfiinlVt»ln. 

Ils-hlW inicYlni'unjaliL 
iiu I^of kwylnlfiniiL 
ilk-i Iters mry in LMu. 

Iti.Cm ej ID bMisknu 
ney in Aral li* 
trof icTxylrilvtsiaft. 
ItefstriryininnlL 
Itt-Tw-s-ncy in t unnuU L 
Itef kficyin Itinjal 1. 

AtfbioMt •zamloatioa la t.n|fisk frt 
Ork-null int 

Cl ixeen roa hterunnoai Taitirt]i& 


1 ivs^treof Ia» 

i Maslw 1*« 

' KrAovra in Iav 

4 larhrl rnlLair 
IinlU.ILanllWssjiU a 

5 atssnlftlAV 
pirriaJT'ulI.sATr ivi kminTav 
lA m-^sluslx-inuATicminUu 
I irrT sal xaer r^lbai in Iav 
iifsICei* fm n luodnal itn in Iait 
I teLninory fjunins ii*i In Ia» 


MI lal 

3 So«»l c»I f iwrmusrn tiv 

*,1 1 lO- 

3 H-l Ito i-»lr»i»l I itm no. m It 

ji R r*- 

Irsray, a M J! RC Fucunal^ 

- Ut-'- (I 

lLr>tM i IrV 
Ilf’ l-iUS.(fl. 

4 U 1 kTolTsalinarTru rr 

tJ=- ‘=^ 

Ite " TAfT S »-Tl L'V Li. c 
ijrta voflfysTv 

e (L>a «»Cii=ajai for 



ri OGRtSS orjJ>lClTlON is 1SDI\ 

lUUCmO\-<.LMIAL 

/ fjuM cflU I ti r r I onttnl'-f 





CES-BBAL TiUlLES 
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table VI — cot\id 

setcrol provinces of Bnltsh Ind a during the off oal year 19JI 12 — oontJ 















QE'TEBAL TABLES 


n in Bnh$'h Itdia for lh« o fcial year 191 J 12 


B0\nns ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Pr«lo 

Sitiiu [«1 pemnu Of i 
Bcwrda A<ao« «. ! 

thnu I 


■ expenditure I Objects of Eifekdiidbe. 


UBiTzas ir EouciTioir 
Artt CoBegu 


I^SSM I8t 1 lOO 1 lei'll 

^ 00 163 7A7I I •flCO 3 318 9 

17*615 467* 1 447 S-WtOI 


60T514 1*7*7 I 5*00 1300401 I 


5C1AC0 3*074 1*407 71 03S30| 


K» «3«50 24 860 Englieb 

OnentiL 

t»'Prelt„Bi,alTranng ^ 

I La. 

3 770 Med cine 

I Engineennc 

674 Teaching 

] 2 j 0 Apr culture. 

0 *3r0 29 544 Jotiu 

ScBOot Enpcatjow Gefeboi. 

Stteniary SAedt 
Tot BotB' 

) 14 404 I 36 077 H cl bchools 

It* 386 300 453 Edelieh i 

1 410*9 784*31 Vernacular | “id lie Soheol* 

. Ter Qirl*_ 
mt 5 Sclioeld 

00 DO EDLlieh 1 

14 838 16 104 \emae l»e | ddle Bohoeli. 

' 36.1857 1U8*66 Total. 

^mofy Selieele 

n 44 871 69 18 435 Foe Bova 

•39170 4 85 0** Foe t rU 

15 83 747 64 03 477 XOTai, 


I fioaoot Encoanos Bffcih 




eo 


rnocnrss of cdocation in india 









general TARleS 
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TABLE VIII 

boardtity houses for the official year 1911 12 





AiifHZ'fr and ^alipcaUoH o] teaehen »« the 





-ITramiu^ lOQ 





ClassifietUion oj jtupxlt b'j mja in the teiml jmnnees of Snlith Iniim for 










CENGAL FIGURES 


69 


APPEroiX I 


LIST OF CORRECTIONS MALE IN THE BENGAL 
GENERAL TABLES BUT NOT INCORPORATED 
IN THIS REVrE-W 


Geeeral titles — 
Area . 


OrsoilfigvKi 
Sq milea 124,492 


To^us and villages — 

Towns, inelndingBiumeipalitics Jifo 1-H5 

Villages . . » Ko l4S,49t' 

* ToTiL . 148.610 


Ojrr«t«d figure*. 

130,781 

151 

133,317 

7SS,40S 


PopuKlion of iLo province— 
Sfales .... 
Temales 

Torvt. 

SiLool going ago— 

Males . . 

reinales • 

Total 


27,430,187 

27,451,644 

27,537,153 

27,666 577 

5o,023,S40 

B5 088 t:i 

4,155,426 

4,117,746 

4,138 073 

4,1S7,8S() 

8,253 501 

8 255 732 


Tupils in special scliooU, excladirg traioiog 
eetooia — 

Males , . . 10o,17* 

Females . • « 21,8)0 

T tal scholars in public insfitations— ’ 

Jlales . , ),364,94a 

Females 169 '>71 


Grand total of scholars, including private 
institutions— 

Males .... 1415,216 

Females 194,111 


Percentage of institutions to nnmber of 
towns and vilbges — 

For males ■ ... 30 0 

For females . 2 69 

Total institutions . 33 5 


:05,162 
SI 8S3 


1,564,931 

189,085 


l,H5,3Ji 

194,126 


STJ 

27 


33 9 


Total direct espenditute on special schools 
excepting training schools— 

For males * 18,07 974 

For females . 50,490 


Total direct expenditure on public instrnc* 

tion m institntions — ®® 

For males . 1 03,49,607 

Foriemales 11,72,943 


Bs 

12,77 301 
80 569 


Re 

1,03,10,534 
12,03 Ole 


\OL 



QQ ^ progress of EDUCATIOV JN IMJIA 

lastitatrons forlndiatu an<l Eoropcao< — 

Average number on the rolls montblr 
dating the year in institutions managed 
by Goreroment — 

In high English schools (boys) 

In secoadary schools lor \ oy* 

In secondary schools lorboysandgitU 
In colleges and schools (ogelhw 


Arcrage daily attendance m institntioiu 
managtii by Government— 


In law colleges 

fS9 

In all colleges • • 

8,476 

In colleges and schools together 

29,361 

Average daily attendance in aided institu* 
tions — 

In lower primary schools for girls 

41,168 

In all primaryschools for girls 

49,1Sa 

In primary schools for boys and girl* 

7t4,707 

In "other schools ' (roiscenaoeoos 

schools) 

7868i 

la all colleges and school* 

OlO lo3 

Scholars learning English— 

In eoaracrcul schools— 

Bora 

4S1 

Girls . 

229 

In all special institutions— 

Bojs 

4,902 

GuU 

m 

In all colleges aud schools ot public 
losfniction— 

Boys 

153,7o7 

Girls 

6.403 

Id all inetitutions (pobltc and private)— 

Boy* 

150,701 

Girls 

6 720 

Girls in Dovs schools— 

Id commercial schools 

1 

Id all special schools 

9.404 

In all colleges and schools of public in 

stractum 

S9 469 

Id all lostitutiODs (poblio and private) 

91,341 

Scholars class Red according to s“x race or creed— 

Entopeaos m middle English schools 

for bovs— letoales 

492 

m all secondary schools 

7,416 

in indostrial schools— 


males 

213 

iemales 

4 

Total number of EuropeassuaUinstitn 

lious t>£ public iDStnietton 


, Total nomber of Cucopeaaa »» aU nsttln 

tions (pubh and private^ 

V34 


Or jiiul figure*. 


11,007 
U2tfi 
Ifl StI) 
30,010 


Corrected figure* 


11, oca 
11,212 
13511 
36,00C 


f90 

3,4S0 

29,171 


41,183 

49,105 

741727 

7i2SS 

000 773 


478 

282 


1,890 

8S8 


15»,751 

C406 


156 G9S 
C,i23 


Vfs 

S9 473 
01,315 


420 
7,3 14 


"Ol 

16 


<; 76* 

t!762 



PKOGtlESS OF FDUCATION IN INDIA 


ax*i»LjS1>ix Ji 

OHABGlOb IN' IKbi’KCi’JJS'G AKKiUSGKMJiN'i’b 
DUKLNG THJi yUlisyUKISjSfiUiM IN 'IJJJi 
DUfFKRliNT PROVINOJib 

in Maiiras ^\>here llicrc are no comtniastontra or comousiioucrt d»>« 
sioiibi iUg qujuqutuuium naa seen a reortanisaiiou i>i the inajMxitUo 
loj ijojb benoobs Up to lJUS uu, tJic pridiueue> w is dividtii into six nisiwe 
tois uirelea eacli cousistnig ol a nuuiocr ol rtUDue districts ranging iruni 
v*o VO bi\ aecotdiug to va« acniiuj oi tUt i>opulaliou and cuucatioiial 
auvauLcuienl U-avti culIb was agam tluiUed into divisions, tlie avera^jt 
iiuiiiDcr oi divisions to each circle being two nud the total nmnber oi divisioiu 
ueJDg twelve liucii division \v is under the control ol an assistant iiis])t*etii, 
anu was again subdivided into range’s range was gcnerall} coicr 

tuinous witu a revenue iulwA and controlled bj a sub assistant ius[>eclor J^cli 
ratigo was again sub divided into ^oa tlic average) two sub ranges , a sub rau^jt 
was in cliarge ol a supervisor ol eieincutarj scnools inaiid> subordinate to tui. 
8UD ossistani inspector but ordinaril) appoinled and paid ibo ioeal bod^ 
ine lirst item in the re'organis uioii sajs bir A Uourne, “was me 
appointment ol two more insia-eiors and tbc consequent raising ot ibc number 
Ol circles to cigUt and a reduction in Iho sue ot those which had proved 
unnnnagcible ihe second was tlie appointment of an assistant itiapexlor 
lor each revenue district ihe third was the provinciahsation of the sUU 
ot supervisors These improvemcnig m the inspetling stall, be proceeds 
have enabled me to make alterations m the Oislnbuiion ot the work ot 
inspecting othcers made ocecssarj b) the new edition of tho Madras cduci 
tionai tuies and of the grant to aid code All sccondar) Eehools have now 
been placed lu charge uc the inspectors, any assistance they lua) need m 
inspection being given by the assistant inspectors ihe principal work of 
these latter ollicers is to supervise elcmenury cducatiDn m their districts 
they supervise generally the work of the sub assistants and supervisors anu 
clicck specihcaliy each year tho work done by these in a certain nhiuber ul 
schools Ihey are also the educational advisers of local boards niul nmnici 
pahtiea Ihey are still aUo mainly rtspbnsiblo for statistics and they 
commonly preside at the conterenecs for admission to aid and the assign 
meat of gtaots Che chief function ot the tvih assistants vs stvU the inspection 
tor aid of elementary schools The supervisor’s duty is to improve caistiug 
school!, and assist in the starting of new ones In order that they may be 
able to spend most of tbcir time in the schools they have been almost 
entirely relieved of office work and correspondence 

In Bombay there has been no change m the number of inspectors, which 
remains five but the number of deputy inspectors has been incrcvsed by 
three and that of assisUnt deputy inspectors from G9 to 05 The director 
considers that means must be adopted for securing an adequate supply of 
graduates vn the inspecting stall inis combined with the improved position 
of high school teachers appears to indicate the desirabiUty of enhano d pav 
In Bengal the educational work in some of the divisions is so heavy 
as to demand the presence of more than one inspector Until recently indeed 
each division bad noth an inspector and an additional inspector A tedistii 
bution has now been made and of the total of twelve inspectors tliree arc 
posted to tlie l^tdwan four to the Presidency and two to the Patna division 
fincludmg Tiihut) while the other three divisions have an inspector apiece 
Laca ot these officers has attached to him an assistant inspector There 
are aho 60 deputy and additional deputy inspectors 303 sub inspectors 70 
assistant sub inspectors and 388 inspecting pandits or aura instructors Tne 
multiphcity of officers of about the same standing in a single area raises 
newproWems A scheme has now been passed writes Mr Prothero sanc- 

measure a territorial distribution of work among 
tlie inspectors (divisional and additional) m the Presidency Burdwan and 



Inspecting aIieangement!s 


ir'atua (mciudmg liiliutj aiMAiona iGe divi&ioudi uispec^loi takes tbe 
geneidl eaucdiiuual aammisixatioo, Uxe inspection oi au ^n\piT>iiif«rn. hign 
ouioois anu <i oenam numoer oi aiued ni^n r,ngiisn scnooii a simuar 
dirangeaient regaiumg me woik ol assisiaut mspewiois anu aeput^ (inciua 
ing auaiuonai ueputj; inspectors also ooums iin regaru to tde lami 
Classes OI omctrs iiuvve»ei it is aiso proposed mat iviiere mere is more 
man one assistant inspector in a division or more man one deputy (inciud 
mg additional deputy inspectors) inspector m a district tne onjcer«. con 
cemed snouia have tneir neaaquaiteis at dinerent places liiis proposal 
IS stiU under consideration m tne omce ot the director ol public instruction 
an me uniieu novince* uie number ot inspectors has been increased 
from SIX to nme and their circles are now conteimmous with revenue aivi 
sions itach nas atiacned to nun an assistant inspector iormeri) tue 
inspector concentrated his energies on jmglish education, the assistant 
exercising control over ternat-uiar schools i>ow the responsibilit} lor ail 
kinds oi education except leniaie and leclmical has been concentrated in 
me inspector the change has proved satistactory the lunctions ol 
assistant inspectors nere also more clearly uehned and broadened with a 
view to their rendering more aid to tbe ooaids nacb district has its deputj 
inspector, and there are Idi sub deputy inspectors Ihis stall is consiuered 
inadequate ine principal coange nas been me re transter ot the deputy 
and sab deputy inspectors troni me control ot the boards to that ot the 
department oanction to this transter was received just alter the quin 
queniuum Ihe director considers that tbe measure wiU give a sense ot 
security to this branch ot the service and will place tbe department m closer 
touch with educational affairs m the districts 

In the Punjab it was found that there was some want of harmony 
between the education department and the local authorities and local bodus 
telt their liberty hampered bj departmental restrictions and insistence on a 
rigid standard of educational expenditure Inspectors circles were accord 
mgiy made conterminous with vumiuissioDers divisions, and the commis 
sioner and the mspector now act in consultation regarding the allotment 
ot tunds and the policy ot the boards Ihe inspector in Multan writes 
Ihe advantages oi this arrangement are mamfest The inspector has bis 
voice and is given a tair hearing He is enabled to place the departmenUl 
V lew betore me commissioner Hesides the collaboration with deputy com 
missioners which is m a large measure secured under the present system is 
highly beneficial to educational work No other special changes are reported 
save the addition of five assistant district inspectors 

In Burma there are now six inspectors and six assistant inspectors 
Five of the inspectors are in charge of circles The sixth superv ises European 
and normal schools Notwithstanding the addition o£ a new circle during 
the quinquennium some of tbe five circles are still unw leldy and three oi 
them (one of which will now be split up) comprise two commi'ssioners divi 
sions apiece as well as the Shan States Previously the inspectors all lived 
m Rangoon Now they are posted at the headquarters of their circles and 
discharge administrative iunctions There are also fifty eight deputy mspec 
tors and sixteen sub-inspectors This represents a small increase On tbe 
other hand the class of officer called itinerant teachers (which had not 
given satisfaction) has been abolished Owing to financial stringency, tbe 
increase m deputy and sub inspectors which was a necessary condition of the 
disappearance of itinerant teachers has not taken place and elementary 
education has suffered in consequence 4.t the end of the period a deputy 
inspector might still have from 100 to ISO registered schools to inspect twice 
a year besides several hundreds of unregistered schooL with which he is 
supposed to keep in touch 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam the general or^anlsat^on is similar to 
that m Bengal with tbe exception that as explained juot above the 
duties of m^spectmg officers are differently arranged when more than one 
has to be posted to a single administrative area It was intended that 
each of the Eastern Bengal divisions should have two inspectors It has b^n 
found necessarv to post three to the Dacca division and the Rajsbahi divi 
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Sion Ins oiil) one Aho^oUicr four inspeclors In^o been appointed during 

II e quinquennium flic rcorgmmlion stlitine described in the last quin 
queimial rcMess has not betn liiUj carritd out The appointment of assist 
ant sub inspectors has been, chocked and insjiecting ■})andits are bem^, 
graduallj abolished ihesc. tjeo grades of offat-ra are being superseded bj 
sub inspwtors of better attiinments 

Jn the Central I’rounces in^pe'ctoM circles are non coutcrmiaous witn 
comniis.>ioncr3 dmsions In three of lliem it Jms l>etn found ncecssir} to 
appoint aasistint inspectors \n inspector of I iiropian schools nho inll 
al«o perform other functions )ns lieen sanctioned 

Inspection \>ork in Coorg and the Cnil nnd Mihlnr\ Station of Banga 
lore 13 earned on bj inspectors from the Madras I’rtsidenci but a changi. 

III this SI stem is contcniplatod 

In tht ^Q^th^\eat I rentier Protinw. there is a district inspector m 
each district The Poshinnr district Ins in aildition an assistant district 
inspector The inspecting igincj Islongtd to thi I'linjab educational scr 
Mce butsincethcclcseof the qiiinquinnmin a*^pantecadreandtsrDin3pcc 
tors ha\c bi\n sanctioned for the charge of the two eirclea into which tnc 
pro\ ince has been du ided 
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APPENDIX III 

THE ARTS AKD SCIENCE COURSES • 
FOR GRADUATION IN INDIAN UNIVERSiriES 

Calcutta 

The intermediate course both in irts and science comprises Enclish 
^/"position as compulsory and three alternatives chosen 
tK arts course these electives are placed in two groups 

Httpr nf which tiio at least must be chosen the 

. SSed ft- - 

VIZ — ^ a'^^aaSP'i’ent for the arts degiee is similar lour subjects are taken 

1 Compi/^ory— English 

2 Conpulsori / — Vernacular composition 

^ —Two subjects out of a list of ten One of the 

*> and under this head ten separate 

languages are included of which one mav be taken The ten 
? two groups of fiTe ^^acb/thrfirsf gn^^^^ 

one of which must be offered ficrure e«!L twenty subjects 

and others) This permits chemistry 

SKondly a private cand.dite is^SSltlld^o'*, ■* 
three jears haie clap ed since lie DaSll iS; n a examination after 

IS no arrangement fSr nmreS.tr >ears if there 

the Senate is required Thirdly ifco „„, , ®>ther case a special order of 

‘science is recogniled in the DoTIdimi.n^*'^ practical 'instruction in 
snbiect This is also the case in thp ^ pri'^ate candidates m a science 
subjects all „f „l,mh eaT?maShmatf«^„"5™.,ft'"' ■> '^•■“'ee of e.jnt 
mathematics involve a retoilar coiircn nf ^ rtnctlv scientific and all save 

college or under uniTersitilet^^r^ '^ ^ ^ndv in an affiliated 

Botnbaif 


nation wedged m between mafricnlSn and”lh^“'“® ^ Previous esana 
( 5 ®re^’ P‘''P‘'''“*“” for the subse^iiifft' ‘ntermediate and se-r 
fimris J" S^P^OS LM & S <ho faculties 

aTn'fhol"^ •” ft' 

-£4^: sSnT;e?rS'...r^' 

-dhr'.hTe^,rn?/,;eS'rs„lt“^S.t,^^^ 
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Tdministntion nnd the relegation of mathematics to 
with logic The course consists of four subjects — 

1 English 

2 Second language 

3 Indian history and administration 

4 Slathematics or logic 


a position alternative 


The scienw course is comprised of one of four groups each containm^r a 
combination of three science subjects mathematics being admitted as an ele 
ment of one group together with physics and chemistry The omission of 
bnglish from the science course is noticeable but not unnatural since the 
subject has be“n studied as part of the previous course 

The BA course was hardly affected by the new regulations and con 
tamed four subjects— three compulsory and one alternatne A radical 
change has now been effected and in 1914 the examination will be held n 
two subjects or groups only tua — 


1 Compuhorj — English language and literature Avith composition 

2 UtcrnnUte One of the following — 


(i) Languages i e English and a classic-l language or Trench 
or German 


(ii) Mathematics 

(iii) History and economics 

(le) Mental and moral philosophy 
(r) Phj SICS and chemistry 
(ei) Botany and zoology 


^o special correlation is required with the intermediate subjects The 
course and e\aminatioo for the honours degree are the same as for the pass 
with the addition of advanced courses m the allernatnes In the ca e of 
group (i) honours are confined to English Latin Sanskrit and Persian The 
candidate for honours has to satisfy the examiners in the pass papers and in 
three additional papers or in science subjects has to take different papers 
and practical teats identical with the one set for the subsidiary B Sc The 
B Sc course previously pe raitted a choice of two of any of se\en subjects 
During the quinquennium this arrangement has been changed and these 
suljects have been grouped together in pairs the candidate having to take 
Ins choice of one group in which he may select one of bis subjects as the pnn 
cipal the other as the subsidiary subjert The groups are as follows — 

(i) Physics and chemistry (with a course of the calculus) 

(li) Mathematics and physics 
(iii) Chemistry and botany 
(ic) Chemistry and zooI<^ 

(r) Botany and zoology 
(ct) Geology and zool<^ 

(tiO Botanj and geology 


The exammation wiU be held under this re^tion m 1915 Honours 
wiU be awarded to a candidate who obtains Bret class marks m his principal 
subject and is recommended by the examiners The curricula of the science 
course have been revised with a view to giving greater importance to the 
practical part 

Any bachelor of arts might one >e^ after obtaining his degree enter 
for the M A esammation m any one of the seien gronps three of them bemj; 
scientific Under recently framed regulations while attendance at a coUege 
stiU remains nnnecessaty two change tore been made The MJt mnrse 
IS now limited to a choice of four purely arts subjects wd the reienco subjects 
erpanded to sis by the addition of mathematiK and the brealing up of the 
Natural science group into the separate subjects of botany zoology and 


TOL II 
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geologj lead up to a new degree of M Sc The SI A under this new regula 
non will first be held m 1916 the SI Sc in 1913 

Madras 

The changes brought about by the new regulations ha^e not jet 
had their full effect The charactenstics are that there are no distinct 
ively science degrees (though this is mainly a matter of terminology) that the 
B A degree is tahen in two parts that the honours course is distinct from the 
pas. and that the SI A examination is abolished the degree lieing reserved 
for graduates with honours The B A honours examination will first be held 
in 1914 and that w ill also be the date for the abolition of the ^I A. examine 
tion A subsequent chan^ is the substitution of bachelorship of sanitary 
science for the licentiate in the same subject which can be taken after either 
the Final II B and C M or the Final L M &, S Two changes of consider 
able importance in the intermediate are the addition of translation from a 
classical or foreign language as an alternative for vernacular compositicn 
and the amalgamation of alternative groups (iii) and (tr) — as shown below 
Vernacular composition had been added by Government as a second compul 
■5ory (the other being English) when the new regulations were presented The 
rea'ion for the present change is jbe belief that the regulation had discouraged 
the study of Sanskrit in schools The second change is probablj connected 
with the first being due to the fact that very few students took alternative 
group (te) which consisted of two languages (one at least classical) and cither 
histol^ or logic 

The intermediate examination as it now stands is in five subjects — 

1 Compulsory— English (with «et books) 

2 /llternattM— \ernacular composition or translation into English 

irom a classical or foreign language 

3 6 /llternatice— Either (O^niathematics physics and chemistry 

or (ii) natural science physics and chemistry or («t) any three 
bistoFy logic a classical language 
a second classical language a foreign language or a \emacular 

can Mate^n^^i comprises two parts in either or both of w hich the 

the fSwng sn^ecL o^^ups“”I“'‘“‘’ '“'■'iitnre the second of one of 
(t) Mathematics 

(»» 1) Physical science— physics 

(n B) Physical science-chemistry 
(iii) Natural scienis 
(ir) Logic psychology and ethics 
(c) History and economics 

the i^^d°ate*^''*“ ° language already studied at 

i-s (0 M 

and (r.) tn exception if^mup (Pr) oflbrii’^* >™'“wns for groups (n) 
group was selected in the intermrimt^^),, ** 


ever 

IMS comtiismg I't 'thongrof “the" 


humane 


ij be t 

presumably because the sub 
type have a strongly scientific 

<legtJI'nX"thrtapK o?™ TOrearJ'lf “*"'1 to the JLA 
different from the ordimrr g I j*?' of n further fee is quite 
rtlrfi ^*" ^ prebminary course in EnilSh^ consists of two parts The first 
the lapte of of a portion of the B A 

rnatnp IS the taking of the B V intermediate 

- the B V degree vT.th the subjects it is desired 
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to offer in the honours eximmation In cither case a further two \ears 
course of advanced study in a single subject or group of subjects out of a 
choice of nine (one of which is English language and literature) is required 
I he point of the arrangement is that at least three years study is required in 
all the necessary preliminary course in English being disposed of in the first 
jear so as to leave two years for close specialisation 


Punjab 

The intermediate in arts course comprises three compulsory sub 
jects — English a classical language (or for women French German or a 
vernacular) and either mathematics or physics and chemistry and one elective 
subject out of a choice of six vtz mathematics history philosophy a branch 
of science and a second classical language (or for women French German or 
a vernacular) The intermediate m science coarse also prescribes four sub 
jeetb or groups — English mathematics and physics and chemistry being com 
pulsory, and a choice of one being allowed among biology physiology and 
geology 

T he B A course has been changed by the separation of history and econo 
nncs into two subjects and the restriction of science optionals (which were 
previously six in number) to physics or chemistry still later by the addition 
of astronomy as an eighth optional This last regulation will come into force 
in 1914 and the course will then stand as follows — 

1 Comfulsory — English 

2 and 3 — AlteTnattve —'Two of the following 

(i) A classical language (or for women French) 

(tt) Pure mathematics 
(tit) Applied mathematics 
(tr) History 
(c) Political economy 
(ti) Philosophy 
{vii) Physics or chemistry 

(cut) Astronomy with optics and spherical tngonometiy 

Iho 13fac course retains English id addition to which the candi Ute 
may choose one of nine groups each consisting ot two subjects either purely 
scientific or combined witli pure or applied mathematics These alterna 
lives will be reduced to seven groups in 1914 by the excision of mathematics 
and a re grouping of subjects lloaonrs la the S A are sttsincA not 
through a^epirate course but by passing in two additional papers m any one 
of the three subjects offered Similarly additional tests secure honours in the 
B Sc In 1914 migration will be allowed from the arts to the science course 
after the intermediate and vice versd provided ceitain subjects have been 
taken 

The RI A and JI Sc examinations are open to college students a year 
after the passing of the B A or B Sc For the former one subject is chosen 
out of a list of five for the latter out of a list of seven which will be reduced 
ti SIX ill 1914 by the exclusion of mathematics 


Allahabad 

The arrangenent of subjects for the intermediate at the Univer 
sity of Allahabad is complicated m appearance This is largely because 
there is no intermediate in science so that a considerable range of 
selection has to be provided The only compulsory subject is hnglish Ihis 
IS combined with one out of a choice of five groups two of which have «nb 
alternative subjects The practical results are that a candidate tal es four 
subjects (one or other being occasionally combined with an allied subject) of 
which the three elective subjects are so grouped as to form mainly either (0 a 
historj course or (.<) a miied arte coarsn or (s>i) a mixed arts and science 
course or (rr) and (c) science courses 

The passing of the intermediate exairansUion in an\ group leads on to 
tl e B A course But for admission to the B Sc course (ir) or course (r) of 
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the intermediate must have been taken For the B A- degree three subjects 
are taken, namely — 

1 Com'pulsory — English 

2 and 3 AltBmative — (t) (a) Classical languages 

(&) Mathematics 
(tt) (a) Philosophy 

(6) Political economy 
(c) History 

A candidate can lake two subjects in group (*), ctz , tivo languages or a 
language and mathematics, or he may lake one of the subjects in group (Q and 
one of those in group (li) Persian is no longer combined with Arabic, but 
has been made a separate subject The BSc course comprises five subjects, 
English remaining compulsoiy as in the Punjab UniTersity, and the other 
three subjects being placed in two alternative groups The result is that a 
candidate must take English, physics and chemistry and has the choice of 
mathematics or biology There are no honours courses or examinations 
The M A and M Sc examinations are open to those who have undergone 
a course of two years study in an affiliated institution after passing, in the 
case of M A , the BA or B Sc , and in the case of the M Sc , the B Sc 
examination Two examinations are prescribed, the previous at the end of 
the first year, the final at the end of the second year One subject or group of 
subjects IS taken The choice is as follows — 


Mk 


JISc 


(t) Laagoages, mcluduig the 
literatare aad the butory of 
tb" coantff where the Ian- 
gaat^eisepowea or (mthecafe 
of Saajktil) phUosophy 
Q>) Ue&tol &o4 moral soieoce 
(ill) History, pobtieal economy and 
janiprndence 
(it) KalhmaAics 
(tj rolitical economy 


(t) Mathematics 
(ttj Physics 

! m) CbejDistiy 
it) Zoology 
(t) Botany 
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APPEITDIX IV 

FACULTIES, COURSES AJTO EXAJIINATIONS LST 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

The faculties in the universities are as follows — 

la 1007 Cb»rgT»i ace «ff -ctcd. 

Calcutta — Aits scieace law medicine eDgineeniig Aonc 

Boinhay —Arts Hw medicine engineering 

Madras — Arts law med cine engineering * 

Punjab — Arts science law medicine oriental learning 

Allal abad — Arts science law Vedic ne added 

The absence of science os a faculty does not mean its ibsence as a subject 
The University of Bombay has its science courses leading to the intermediate 
in arts and bachelor or master of science examinations the Madras University 
has no separate nomenclature for its "science evimiinttons but correlated 
courses leading up to tliem are prescribed throughout Nor does an enumera 
tion of the faculties exhaust the list of cours*^ or schools of stud) In ever) 
university save Bombay a course for teachers evists Bombay offers courses 
in agriculture and commerce Under medical faculties various courses arc 
arranged including in some cases public hygiene Under the faculty of 
science m the Punjab University there is a short engineering course In the 
United Provinces the Thomason College Roorkec gives its own engineering 
certificates 

It will be convenient in the first place briefly to consider the different 
courses examinations and degrees especially the changes made during the 
period In the «econd place a more detailed description will be given of the 
lour&es in arts and science up to the degrees of M A and M Sc relevant to 
the present chapter Further allusion to some of the other courses will be 
made m subsequent chapters An admirable conspectus of the courNCs is 
shown in the diagrams (see pages 75 to 70) supplied by the universities 

Arts and science — These may be considered together especially as in 
Madras there i» no so called science course though the arrangement of 
subjects and the prescription of a strict correlation hav e the effect of dividing 
the courses into those ot arts and science All other universities have made 
the separation in name as well as in fact though at Allahabad it takes effect 
only at the degree stage and though m some universities and under certain 
conditions limited provision is made for passage from the one to the other 
Tlie courses for the intermediate in arts and science last for two jcirs 
English IS a compulsory subject in tlic I Sc os well as in the I A examination 
save at Bombay where the previous examination (against the recommendation 
of the Universities Commission) is still retained— though its retention is initi 
gated b) the rule that a certificate of having completed the course is accepted 
in its stead— and ensures the stu ly of English Vernacular composition is 
aUo compulsory both in the intermediate and B A examinations at Calcutta 
and was till recentl) compulsory in the intermediate at Madras Four sub 
jects are now prescribed for the I A in all universities save Calcutta and 
Madras vvl ere five subjects are required For the I "^c tl c number of sub 
jects IS five at Calcutta three at Bombay and four in the Punjab Ihe 
number of subjects cannot be legarded eitl er here or in tbe degree examine 
tion os a criterion of the diffiailtj of a test sincc.thc curricula ma) differ 
considcrahlv and occasiomlH a subject is reall) a group of cWlv alliwl sub 
jects At Calcutta vernacular composition is reckoned as a subject in both 
examinations 

Admission to the B A or B Sc examination involves a further period of 
two )cars stud) in an affiliated institution The number of subjects for the 
B A is at Calcutta four (one being vernacular composition) at Bombaj and 
Madras two (some of the subjects however arc real!) grouf s of Mndred 
subjects) in the Punjab and at Allahabad tbree. The change at Bomba) 
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m\ohcb a reduction from lour to two subjecU il idras r«x)gmse3 tne iinu 
ciple of cs'iimnation h\ compirtments the tcil being undergone in tv. o parts 
liie I'unjib lias ofTered the no%el subject of astronomy and lias instituted a 
central obsenatorj IritlieliCic Ciltutti the I’unjab and Mlahabad re 
quire three subjects lloinba\ two \t Calcutta and Bombay Lnglisli dex-s 
not form a subject of studj lor the I Sc Honours in the li A and B Sc arc 
obtainable at all unuersities sa\e Allahal ad \t Calcutta and Bombaj and 
m iht Punjab the honours course is not separate from the pass but the addi 
tional di&tinction is gamed b\ a more advanced study in some one subject 
or b) the winning of specialU high marks at the examination in tlic subject 
ollere 1 for honours Madras alone has a diUcrcnt course wliicli is non to be 
c\ti-nded through three jeara of studj and to quahfj for the M \ degree 
Luder this arrangement the M A ceases to exist at Madras os an exaini 
nation degree but is given on pajmenl of a fee tno >cars after the passing of 
the hoiioura B A U all other unncrsitics the degrees of M A. and M Sc arc 
gamed bj the passin^ oi an examination At Calcutta (ordmariK but not 
ahvaja) m the I imjab and at Allahabad s>tudj for ino one and tno 
jeans rcspetlnelj admits to thobc e\aminationi> save that at Vllahabad tbe 
M i-c coiirsc occupies oidj one \cir \t Bombaj (nl ere the M be i> a nen 
degree) the course occupies tno jtars but need not !« studied at a college 
The degree of Doctorate is also conlcrred at Calcutta, the doctorate of 
Ihilobojhj or ol science is given to one who having passed the degree of 
master m the first or second clasa presents after three tears a thesis «honino 
evidence of original research This decree i» not given at Bombaj save m 
the facultv of medicine or at Madras save in tl o>e of medicine and law In 
J \r the pursuit of adv auced studj for tno v ears «ul;sc<}uent to pas-ing 
4 i^ the presentation of a thesis and an examination in the 
object of the thesis and connate subjects qualifj for the dtgnx of DXit or 

otWl three jcais 

the Mt 1 . i"' ' itdnnltin" to the tlogrec of unetcr 

gtu« - ■“ 

am.nation et the md'l.f Vhe Si' ‘’“'.h"' 

closeof each voir niirinr» tu studj) with an examination at the 

two ^ previously of three jears it has now been reduced to 

Study at a is ““ examination 

elapse between the taking of th^^achelor period which must 

the mastership exammation »<! ilesree and appearance for 

specified so that a c^didatp Calcutta where no tune is 

Punjab this degree is unknown 

held under similar conditions ^i^ammation for honours LL B is 

(where it is non existent! on m all universities save Bombay 

which must elapse after the takin^r of Calcutta the period 

tice IS not insisted on during- this vear \t jear /and prac 

practice is a requisite at Madras thl rw.r.~i u universities 

practice as a B t and one rear ?filr ^ ^ !l“ if®” altered to fiv e years 
tbrre jears after passing the M L anH^ti**ffi Punjab it is 

theLLAL ^ '^•lahabad five jears after passing 

hi 

nave no connection with th*. 
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save that the candidates for the former stndj in the law colleges or classes 
llie 1 unjab Universit) however hol(L a mukhtars eAimmition for tho«c 
wno naving passed the intermediate have completed a years study or have 
been recommended by the chief court j c 

-iftnd changes wrought by the regulations made after the 

1004 legislation were the abolition of the licentiite in medicine and surgery 
in three of the universities and the breaking up of the doctorate into various 
specialised degrees The LSI & S is now moribund at Bombay and will 
cease in 1915 it will then continue only at Madras The higher decree 
courses are variously arranged At Calcutta tbej may commence imniedioteK 
after matriculation or after the intermediate it Bonbaj after the previous 
examination at the other universities after the intermediate The periods 
of study also vary but in all cases those fixed for the attainment of the bache 
lorsbip exceed the period within which an ordinary arts or science degree can 
be obtained The doctorate or some equivalent degree is confened at all 
universities save Allahabad The qualifications are a certain number of 
jears practice since passing the MB and success in an evammation The 
period of practice required vanes irom five jears at Bombay to tliree at 
Calcutta and Madras and may be reduced under certain conditions er when 
the practice is taken in a hospital The final examinations at Calcutta arc for 
the MD MS (Master of Surgery) MO (Master of Obstetrics) DBTT 
(diploma of public health) Bombay besides the M D and the M S offersi a 
degree of bachelor of hj cfiene and Madras one of bad elor of sinitarj science 
but none for surgery The Punjab offers the M D and M S 

Engineering — All universities also offer engineering cour es save Alh 
habad The compass of the course is governwi b> the potentialities of the 
institutions to hand At Calcutta study commences after the candidate has 
passed the intermediate lo arts or science and leads on to an intermediate in 
engineering after two jears and a bachelorship after a furtlicr two jcnis 
Five vears practice in the profession (with repute) after attaining the B T 
degree and the presentation of a the»is quahfj for a epecial doctorate of 
science (engineering) At Bombav important changes arc in progress — 
namely a transition from the licentiate to degree courses m three different 
brancles (civil mechanical and electrical) which are completed three jears 
after the prev lous stage Three years subsequent practici and success at an 
examination also qualify for the mastership an civil engineering At Mad 
ras also the bachelorship course is of three jears lut commences after tie 
intermediate there is no higher degree The Punjab offers only a certificate 
in engineering obtained by cxauiimlion after two jears study in a college 
subsequently to passing the matriculation 

Teaching — All universities save Bombav now offer a course for the 
training of teachers At Calcutta there is a licentiate course of two years 
for those who have passed the intermediate tlere is also a degree course of 
one 3 car for those who have passed the BA or B As well as tl e theoretical 
course six months practical trainin'’ at a college or a years work as a teacher 
m a recognised school is required The three oti er universities offer only one 
course in all cases of a jears duration after the passing of the degree and 
leading to a licentiate or in the case of tie Punjab a further degree 
examination The course at the Piinjal was lowered from two ^ears to one 
jear during the quinquennium with the result that it has grown greatly m 
populantj 

Oriental studies —’The Punjab Uniyer=itj offers courses and examina 
tions leidinR to on intMmeiinte (t™ tenro) oml to ilcnrcfs of IjOL (two 
vcorsl jrOL (one tenr) and DOI (t>ro yenr> -tdimced .tiidi and tie 
prc^citation of n thc..'^ m addition to tfic P^n"" "f an emmination] T|,e 
obiect la the dissemination of iveatcrn knowledge through the medium of the 
lernaculars hut English and an oriental classic form ni^nd lanRuaKcs a„ I 
the master s de"ree is gained b> eeamination in Sanskrit Uahic or Persian 
The ooiirscs Imc never proved popniar nnd hare lie™ modified to I rin" tl etn 
more mtTlme with present demand Tie same iinirersiti ojem titles for 
nrofeienm in ao oriental classic Afadps 1 ns ,«entl, a 1 ptni a sim ?ar 
mSem of titles for proficienc, m classical and vernaeidar languages 
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Agriculture — Bombay ofTcrs a degree of agriculture (FI Ag) obtamablc 
by c\amination after a three jears course in an agricultural college su1k>c 
quent to the previous stage Ihero are two prcliininarj otaminations, each 
at the end of the jear 

Cominercc — Bombay also offers an mtormetUate examination m com 
raerce imolving a jear’a course of study in a college of commerce subsequent 
to the previous stage and a further examination for a degree of commerce 
after tno years’ similar study 





Mof'-icufotien 

(Ape 16} 


Ge^teul 


— Bilorcmticn ■Iter Tritncnlit on. IrtfnPfdwt** tn trts cm iryw ■« uiJcnrc<)i»le in fcifiic® n*ri5 
rjt cn sficx Mc JTu ^ md ffcc trr^ IkA Kcailii op to M A acdC-fc (o3l^c BA-ao1B>^o 
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BOVIBAY UNIVERSITY. 


Engineering Agrievifure Commerce 



— Lt'T — Anv stoj at pit.mi tbi B. V an 1 B.S^ osaminalioit csa go gp for the Rnt LL.B. eximintt on no andijAi< 
CAa icep tcrmt (or (ho ceoooJ LI>B. ntleu lie pas3« ihe B A or B.S._ an! the first LUB 

Etimmition w ojwi to Prenons ' pasml eanilul^ es or to jtuJmts certLficd by the heods 
Hn rue* I *° ir";® tlut they bare sa'ultrtorily gone Ihroiigh th» etn lies preaenbed (ur the firis 

MtDIOse 3 yrerettbeartseourte. 
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PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 


Engmtenng 


Genera! 

Setenee Arts 


Teaching 


LLD 
\ 



^ ASP —lotion from ths srto to the scienco faculty 

flitiona alter the Interoiedtito exsimaatioa. 

» — Ihe law course has been made a purely iNwt.snl 

courses is powl 1*. Tli« re now • JfaUtars' 


■ permitted finder Pccrtam-con. 

■ ^roin the First Exami 


nation in Uw and the present Dnln "Xot wilj^'!^. ^ammaUon distinct 
—Ths medical course baa been extended from fm,, tofit. 

IW-esiona^ sndtheMB B S. examuantom. Tl^ ^IdLn ^ ‘ 

Up, ins in the eumcolum. addition of a j-ear to the courses wlJ 

o —It was formerlj necessary for a eandidate to attend Um t... 

examination » now called lhoC«ti%ate&^!Sr.™.!'Lr°?'“«nng »« enUr,to 


, .mous lor enu Airst buminatton in 
'» sailed IhoCertiScatc Examination 'in 
wresula(ionawillbaheldlortliefit8tte^n^l3 


m luation 
jUrely recast, and this 
‘“PilmUon umlci 
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ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

^ V. Law ^ Teacfiing 


Medicine / 


Science Anfs 


B.Sc. 



M. SC 

M. A. 

Pre fo M So 

Ptfi to 

B Sc 

A*. A 

B. A 



Inter me 

Hate 


Mafr'iculafion. 
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A-i 
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« corferred on tho^ who Lave prsct.wl for five 
t subject connected uvtli law and approved bj 


I.AV, — inothcr esaminahon 


'e T.T. Tt. caBed * Prenoua Evami 
of a new d^ree iLL. * LL.D t 
Tears after passing U.L. and bare unttea an esmy n 
the lacultT 

TticitBO — L.T degree recentlr instituted and is open to B A a and B *lc > 

Aetj —Vmnsterof arts inSinskntor Vabiocan go op for DLit.^tl«r three year* He is (o ondpreo a 
examination in the subject of tbe Ibeasuffocdl^ bull ^ 

UsDiasE —Degrees newly instituted Candidales passmg the Intenaediate with Phtrics Chemirtn ami Tot..., 
(or with Physics and Cbeimstry and ondagcuig a tr^ar course of study in Pio'o^ fo? not w .1 
one academical year) are admitted to the Preluoinan Scientiic Txarumalion. Tk» . 

for the final examination » divided into two groops — A ami B. the term for irmn "tU'ly 

years and that for group B three years. The eafjeeU for group A nre^SIniwSk'^r 
Hj^ene and Medical Jcnirnsdcoer. and tbo«e f® g-eup B oro MeXeme. Surgery and^PatlSo^ 
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Al^rentiitina usedtnth'^ Umversily Charts 


Bachelor of Arts 
ilaster of Arts 

Doctor of Literataie Punjab , Doctor of Letters Allahabad 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Bachelor of OncatalJ^nung 
Master of Oriental Lurmog 
Doctor of Oriental Learning 


FE* Hrst Lxamtnatioa in Engineering 

L C E Licentiate m Ctnl Engineering 

B E Bachelor of Engineenng 

MCE Master of Qvtl Engineering 

DSc (Engr) Doctor of Science (Engineetn^) 


I Bachelor of Agnculture 


Bachelor of Commerce. 


Bachelot of Law' 
Ditto 

Master of Laws 
DiHo 

Doctor of laws. 
Ditto 


Licentiate in Medicine and Sargerj 

Bachelor of MedKine 

Bachelor of Siugerv 

Chimrgis 3Iagister (Master m Surgery) 

Master in Sotgery 

Doctor of Medicine 

Bachelor m Sanitaiy Science 

Diploma m PaUic Health 

Master of Obstetnes 

Bachelor of Hygiene 


Bachelor of Science 
Master of Science 
Doctor of Science. 


Licentiate in Teaching 
Bachelor of Teaching 


• In OLutta Ute old F H Ksnaumtioo u called the 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

OOLI^GES IN PKOVINCES. 


There are 35 coUeges in the Madras Presidency— three professional 
and 32 ordinary arts colleges, of which 30 are tor male and twS for feSe 
students There are no oriental coUeges The total numher , 

6,801 In the ordinary arts colleges for males there are 4,024 students ammit 
4,674 in 1906 07 Tour of the ordinary arts colleges for men are manae. n ^ 
government, three by local bodies, 21 are aided and two are unaiS 
Ihe average number on the rolls (on the 31st March) per ,Ss Sllece S 
has risen from 137 to 164 The direct expenditure on cX “s 0^. ,n? 
has risen from Es 9,35,798 to Us ll.OO.Olirthat on ordinary Irts moic s^ 
men from Rs 6,48^91 to Es 10.04,701, to which proviSfeim?”"®®/” 
bute over three lakhs of rupees, fees over four lakhs and private c^ntr.h T*'^'’ 
2} lakhs All the arts cotfeges save three aie attacS Kl sSis 
QumbQr of second grade colleges is remarkable In some cases <»i vaThI i 
tor, the college departmenta of these iDstitutioni were little more 
classes attached to the school The managers of six institutions wenSm 
their inability to raise the collep departments to a reallj collegiate staSdm? 
(as now insisted on by the ifniversity) have closed them ThrstrenJ? 
of arts colleges had, before the introduction of the school leavinfTLw* 7 
depended on the results of the matriculation examinatior The Jclfnl 
strength of college classes is attributed to two years of abnormnl fi,i 
tins test The new system permits principals to admit dudi]« ^ 

cates shew they are fit for admission The change resulFe/in the 
of nearly twice the number of boys who had ordinarily loined m anx* 
year This, however, did not compensate for the previous dcficiencv^Jnrf®'^® 

It appeared to shew insufficient care m admission it was made the 
enquiry by the syndicate and remedial measures were adopted of 

The question of buildings is treated m the report under the a » 
secondary scliools, perhaps because of thx. association of schlnU^ x 

colleges There has been considerable .activity, eapeciallj, It seems 

institutions Important building operations or extensions have 
at the Pittapur Haja’s College, Cocamda, the Mrs A V Narsint^^ w 
College. Vizasjapatam, the Amer.cau Evangelical Lutheran Mission'^p ii 
Guntur the Noble College, Masulipatam. the CMS ColIerS College 
and the Basel German Mission College at Calicut Nevv'bmldinr.^"'^'®'f ’ 
course of erection for the S P G College, Tncbinonoly. ami tbo 
College, hlannargudi The American Mi'sion College, Madura i,^* , 
provided with a Imndsome building “ designed and completed in 
of equipment on modem lines ” detail 


Bombay 

This presidency is remarkable for the concentration of its colle™ 
cation There are only 15 institutions, but the num^r on the rolls't j n-*^ 
Tour of these colleges are professional and 11 (containing 3 7i{| niin i 
arts colleges There are no special colleges for women or European*^ 
there is no oriental college The average number on the rolls of oarb 
arts colleges is 338 students Two out of these eleven are government i V'®*® 
tions—the Elphmstone and Deccan CoUeges, three are managed bv 
states, si\ are under private management — all save one, a laboratorv 
nised for M A students only being id receipt of aid The maiontl 
students are in aided colleges The total cost of nil colleges In* ns* °f 
Rs 7 43 903 to Bs 9 53 445 and that of the arts colleges from R«i 4 ^ 

Rs 5 34 333 to which public funds contribute about Rs IJ hbhs 
isation IS thus one of a limited number of lai^ institutions maintaine^f^® 
high average of cost and situated at central places. Three 
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ElphiRstone, St. Xavier’s and 'Wilson) are in Bombay city, two (the Deccan 
and Eergnsson) at Poona j one is at Ahmedabad, one at Karachi. The three 
colleges managed by native States are at Bhavnagar, Jnnagad and Kolhapur. 

There have been building operations at the Eergusson College. The 
Deccan College has been provided with residences for two professors and 
with hostel accommodation. Hostel enlargements are also taking place at 
the Gujarat (Ahmedabad) and Samaldas (Bhavnagar) Colleges. 


'Bengal. 


There are 46 college in Bengal, of which 14 are professional. 
The total number on the rolls during the last year of the period was 11,900. 
While the number of arts colleges is exactly the same as in Madras — thirty- 
two — the number of students is nearly double, amounting to 9,716. Some of 
the colleges are very large — two aided institutions, the Scottish Churches 
College and the Metropolitan Institution, bad respectively 1,116 and 1,023 
students on their rolls on the 3lst Mandi 1912. The number of students 
has risen during the quinquennium from 5,190 to 9,716. * Seven of the arts 
colleges (including one college for girls) are managed by government. One 
is managed by a municipal and one by a district board. Eight are aided 
and fifteen (including two colleges for girls) are unaided. E^^nditure has 
risen, from just over eight laUis to Rs. 12,64,924, to which provincial revenues 
contribute 32 5 per cent, fees 47-8 per cent, endowments, etc., 19-4 per cent, 
and municipal or district funds 0-3 per cent. In 1906-07 the amount of re- 
curring aid given to privately managed colleges was Rs. 27,600; in 1911-12 
It was Es. 55,050. In addition to this, with the aid of imperial allotments, 
Es. 5,30,000 was spent on the improvement of privately managed colleges 
(nearly half on laboratories), and the bulk of the six lakhs grant for hostels 
made at the end of 1910 and much of the 10 lakhs grant made at the end of 
1911 for the same purpose are being spent in those institutions. 


There is a considerable number of colleges in Calcutta. The wisdom 
of concentrating so many students among the distractions and temptations 
of a large city has been called in question. The residential problem is acute; 
supervision of lodgings is difficult; so is the provision of grounds for healthy 
recreation and of sanitaiy quarters in densely populated areas; and the ac- 
quisition ot land for college extensions and for hostels is a heavy expense. 
As reported in the last review, the removal of the Presidency College — the 
principal government institution— was brought under consideration. In 
deimmee to local sentTment, it was decided in 1997-99 to extend the college 
on its present site instead of removing it to a suburban area. A scheme 
was framed which included the purchase of about seven acres of land at a cost 
of £73,000. The scheme was subsequently revised by a committee, in accord- 
ance with whose recommendations the Hare School building eventually 
be annexed, while large extensions have already been made in the science 
departments, including the erection of new physics, physiology, botany and 
geology laboratqnes. The principal describes the physical laboratory as “ in 
extent and equipment probably deserving recognition among the best in the 
world." The Eden Hindu hostel, in close proximity to the college, contains 
259 boarders divided into five wards, each under a professor as warden and 
a senior student as prefect. The staff consists of 25 professors (of whom 
nine belong to the Indian edacational service) and 32 assistant professors, 
demonstrators, etc The total cost of educating each pupil is Rs. 304 a 
year, of which government incors Rs. 162 The popularity of the institution 
is evinced by the fact that the numbers have risen from 615 to 973, and 
restrictive conditions have had to be placed upon admission The report 
states that in 1912 there were 196 applicants for 24 vacancies in the arts 
intermediate class “ It must be remembered, however.” adds Mr Prothero 
•• when endeavouring to draw conclusions from these figures that a very laree 
numlKr o{ students put their Barnes down for the Presidency College without 
the slightest intention of actually taking admission— many of them in the 
vague hope of obtaining free stadentships.” Among the large priratelv 
managed colleges in Calcutta, the Metropolitan Institution and the Scottish 
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Churches College have already been mentioned The former was compelled 
by financial difficulties and other reverses to seek government aid ex 
penditure has risen during the period from Rs 14 960 to Rs 60 163 (all of 
which save Rs 195 is contributed by fees and government aid) and the 
annual cost of educating a student is not quite Rs 59 The latter is an amal 

gamation of the General Assembly s Institution and the Duff College both 

founded (the former in 1830) by Alexander Duff the famous missionary 
In the interests of efficiency these institutions were combined in 1908 and 
housed in a handsome building with new laboratories and science r l a cs 
rooms The college has now three well managed hostels and has obtained 
land for another The annual cost per student is Rs 182 Among the 
other colleges of Calcutta St Xavier’s is remarkable for its fine science halls 
extended and fitted up during the quinquennium with the help of a grant 
of Rs 52 000 and Bishop s College for its quiet gardens its academic build 
mgs and its library of curious manuscripts Space forbids mention of other 
colleges in this city Outside of Calcutta there are government institutions 
at Patna Cuttack Hooghly and Knshnagar 

There has been great building activity Some items have been men 
tioned in the preceding paragraph At Patna the Minto and Muham 
madan hostels and residential bou'ses have been completed and other evten 
sions made At Cuttack land has been purchased At Hoogblj a ^^^ham 
madan hostel has been commenced At Ivrishnagar the laboratories have 
been extended and refitted St Columbas College Dazaribagh has moved 
into a fine building with a large hall laboratories tuition rooms common 
rooms quarters for the principal and tutors and an excellent hostel which 
contains nearl} three fourths of the pupils This list is by no means exbau« 
tive of the improvements effected in college buildings but very much still 
remains to be done to meet pressing needs 


Untied Provtnees 

The total number of colleges is 47 and of their students 5 844 Of these 
institutions 10 are professional 16 arc oriental and 21 are ordinary arts col 
leges Two of these last are government institutions 13 are aided and six 
unaided The num^r in them has risen in the quinquennium from 2 202 to 
3 324 or exclusive of a few reading id classes attached to European schools 
8 299 and the average number on the rolls from 137 to 206 In view of this 
increase and the consequent congestion of classes the director considers the 
time not far distant when it must be considered what limit of expansion can 
be reached before a college ceases to be a college with an organic life of its 
own and begins to be a mere congeries of classes and lecture rooms The 
direct expenditure on colleges of all kinds is Rs 13 94 001 That on ordin 
ary arts colleges has risen within the period from Rs 5 20 831 to Rs 8 56 CS3 
To this sum provincial reienues contribute over three hkhs of rupees The 
amount of aid given from this source to aided colleges has nearly doubled 

There is a general cry for increase of staff The principal of th- 
hluhammadan Anglo Oriental CoIIero \Iigarb th“ largest college m the 
province says "Better figures could be obtained if the conditions of work 
were more favourable but so long as education wholesale is the requirement 
and our facilities remain onlv what they arc it is doubtful whether great 
improvement is to be expected One other point is to be considered in this 
connection In the opinion of most observers we have rightly paid attention 
to higher work But this class of teaching involves far more time in pro* 
portion to numbers taught than is wanted for junior classes But it is not 
as if the duties of the staff were confined to teaching for there are so manv 
extra duties in connection with the tutorial svstem and such varied forms of 
nctivitj that every increase in numbers seems to bring a more than proper 
tionate increase of work ’ 

There has been much building acting TTie Meemt College and the 
Canning College (Lucknow) have entirely new bailding<» that of the latter 
including a fine hostel which cost some eight lakhs of rupees The Chnstian 
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College ( Vllaliabad) has a De« building llie Muir Central the Agra and 
the Lentral llindu Colleges have mid large extensions St Jolinn 
College at Agra has launched out on n schemt. uhich wlien realised sa^s 
Mr de la losae will make it one of the best na'omn odated in 
nortlum India 33ut proceeds the report it is on the RcJenttfic side 
tluat development has Ixeri most extensive Hie impulse has l>etn given 
parth I) the introduction of more practical work in preparation for science 
degrees parti) h) the greater populanta of natural science and partly b) the 
stimuitis to <citncc studies resulting from the foundation of the ^^edlcal 
College All the colleges afTiliateil up to the II '^c standard liave cither 
new laboratories or have extended their old ones Not emU has it l*cen 
nece«san to provide separate lalioratories for phvsics and cheinistrv, but 
the rules limiting the size of classes for practical work hacked b) tiic in 
fluence of the l«ard of inspectors and the svndicatc have com{volle<l the 
colleges to make the accommodation sufficient nnd the equipment adcijiiate 
The popularitv of biologv is aliiNwt cmliarrassmg anti strenuous cJTorts have 
been made to meet it The liest equipped colleges in the subject are the 
Muir College the Acra College and the Cannine College but three others 
have qualified for affiliation up to the standard Only at Aligarh is 
progress not reported despite a grant of Bs PO 000 for effecting improve 
ments m the college Very sinking too is tlu' progress made in providing 
hostels riiesp appear to bo highiv successful m the United Provinces anti 
have gcneralh btfconie places of well disciplined lift and of wholesome 
activitv of mind and bodj " The director writes If wc compare the num 
lers for a decade wc find that lhe> have almost trebled themselves A few 
figures may Ivc given in illustration of the extent to which the system prevails 
in so IK centres 'Nfocrut College with 91 boarders out of 173 fnirh represents 
the average but this is groatlv exceeded at the Minr College which iias J03 
out of S9 j in hostels Aligarh has no less than 531 out of its CIO in resi 
dence St Johns has accommodation for 130 out of 290 and will soon 
have more whilst its neighbour the \gra College is planning to 
extend its accommodation so as to take in 300 Several colleges are 
thus not very far removed from residential institutions \\hen it is 
remembered tbit many students are living at home or with rela 
lives the progress made is enunentlv satisfactory 5o grcatlv is the hostel 
system appreciated that it is not uncommon for a parent to send his son to a 
hostel instead of letting him live with him in the town In these days of 
movements for teaching ’ and ‘ residential ' universities it is worth while to 
place on record what has been accomplished in the direction of a residential 
svsteuibya federal universitv These results have not been achieved with 
out the most strenuous efforts and very liberal private and public expenditure 
In the five vearsi just elapsed new hostels have been built or existing ones have 
been extended at both the Agra College^ the Bcid Christian Colle<*e the 
Oxford and Cambridge Hostel the Mhbabad Christian College the d’entral 
Hindu College the Muir College the Canning College and at Aligarh and 
the process is still going on Nor has progress taken place merely m nnmbers 
The nature of the accommodation provided is more suitable The tendency 
IS to prov ide separate rooms for eaw student to build the hostels m separate 
blocks each under a separate superintendent or warden to make them capable 
of being eGectuallv closed at night and to provide them with playgrounds 
Moreover greater care is taken to place them in charge of superintendents of 
good «ocial standing ” As regards this last point, the provasion of staff resi 
denc-^a has made fair progress both for European and for Indian profestors 
The report adds that the M \ O College Aligarh which is essentially a 
residential college has not been able to keep pace in this respect with mcreas 
ing requirements 

The necessity of libraries has been intensified by better methods of 
instruction and the growth of postgraduate study hotable additions to 
libraries have been made at the Agra Ramsay Meerut Reid Christian Christ 
Church and Central Hindu CoBeges while the Canning and St Johns Col 
leges are shortly to have good library accommodation The library of the 
M \ O College -Xligarh has over 10 000 books and demands more space and 
1 trained librarian ^ 
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Punjab 

Includm" the Oriental College but excluding the professional colleges 
which ire eight in number there are cle>en colleges m the province Of the 
ten ordinary arts colleges onlj one is managed bj government Five are 
aided and four are unaided institutions Affiliation was withdrawn during 
the quinquennium from certain European schools which contained collegiate 
classes since the conditions quahiying for affiliation could not be satisfied 
The number on the rolls in these fen institutions is 2 539 students — an increase 
of GS 3 per cent since 1906 07 when the number was 1 508 Striking fea 
tures ate the concentration of a great ^rt of the ixjllegiate work in Lahore 
where six of the institutions induding the Oriental College are situated in 
close proMmitv to one another and the large number of denominational col 
leges Religious instmction is imparted in all save the government college 
and the Sil h the Ar} a Samaj and tlie Muhammadan faiths have their own 
institutions The percentages of students in government aided and unaided 
institutions are 15 40 and 45 respectnely The tendency of the student 
population writes Mr Godlej js to gravitate to Lahore and the percent 
age of increase in the case of Lahore students has l^n greater during the past 
fue jears than that of students in the mofussil colleges The close vicinity 
of the Lahore colleges to one another and to the university buildings affords 
more favourable conditions than can be found elsewhere in India for the 
growth of a uniiersitj spirit and the reproduction of the academic atmos 
phere of the older unnersities of the west so tint the attractions of Lahore 
lor the student are not Id ely to dimmish although the mofussil institutions 
will always find a clientele among those who are unable or unwilling to go far 
from their homes 

The direct cost is Rs 3 83 C52 to which goierament and private subsonp 
tion each contribute rather less than one third and fees rather more than 
one third The increase m expenditure (from Rs 2 34 4 97 m 1906 07) has 
bwn considerable and the cost per student has risen from Rs 158 to Rs 16Q 

At the Govemment College at Lahore there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of students taking science The chemical laboratory 
was extended at a cost of over three quarters of a lakh The large denomi 
national colleges are the Ivhalsa College at Amritsar which is a Sikh institu 
tion the Dajanand Anglo Vedic College at Lahore managed by the Arya 
Saraaj and the Islamia College (al«o at Lahore) which is distinctively 
Muhammadan AU these as i\ell as the Dyal Singh Muiiay and Hindu 
Colleges have erected new buildings during the quinquennium and more 
than a quarter of the special grant made for colleges by the Goiernment of 
India was spent on these buildings The remaining three and the Murrav 
college are managed by mission bodies Of these the Forman College at 
Lahore has made entirely new laboratories for physics and biology 

Burma 

There are two institutions — the Rangoon and the Baptist Col 
lef’es The one is managed by government and contains 293 stuaents The 
other an aided mission college 41 students The former costs Rs 97 329 
a year of which three fourths are met by government The otuer cosis over 
Rs 34 OOO and towards this sum government i?i>es Rs 6 000 The number 
of students in the colleges has more tlian doubled in the period This remark 
able growth is attributed partly to the increasing recognition by the Burman 
and Buddhist population of the value of collegiate training partly to the 
provision for the Baptist College of a suitable building and the increased 
hostel acconmodation and improved laboratories and libraries at the Ran 
goon College partly (and mainlv) to the expansion and improvement of the 
staffs of berth institutions A scheme for the entire rebuilding of the govern 
went college has been Hid aside pending the final elaboration of the proposals 
for 1 university 

Eastern Bengal and, Assam 

Ea<5tern Bengal and Assam has 16 colleges with 3 156 students costing 
Rg 4 55 642 a lear Ten of these are arts colleges the numher baling 

VOU u H 
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decrei«!ed from eleven bj the 'imalgamation of the Jagannath and Manmatha 
(Tangail) Colleges Tlic number of students in these has risen from 1 197 to 
2 0S9 and expenditure from Rs 1 74 780 to Rs 4 02 930, of this latter sum 
government pa^ s Rs 2 33 111 being an increase of 167 7 per cent on its pre 
vious expenditure On the other hand expenditure from subacnptions and 
other sources has decreased bj 14 2 per cent Four of the colleges are govern 
ment colleges (a fifth the hturanchand CoWege at Sjlhet was provincialised 
the daj after the close of the quinquennium) five (now reduced to four by the 
provmciahsation of this institution) arc aided and one is unaided Ivotwith 
standing the great increase in expenditure the increase in the number of 
students has caused a decline in the cost of educating a student from 
Rs 235 4 to Rs 205 2 per annum in government colleges and from Rs 86 2 to 
Rs 68 7 in aided colleges 

One of the resolutions of the Local Goverani^nt observed — \t the time 
when the new province was created both Assam and the transferred districts 
of Bengal were ill provided with facilities for sound collegiate education and 
this became more apparent when the regulations of the Calcutta IJniversitv 
inaugurated a higSier standard of training and instruction The govern 
ment colleges were accommodated in buildings insufTcient for their needs and 
were incapable of receiving large numbers Not a single privately managed 
college was aided and all (save one) were of the second grade All govern 
ment colleges arc now of the first grade (two have been raised from the second 
grade during the qumauennium the Muranchand College jUst prov mciahscd 
remains "second grade) their buildings greatlv improved and their staff 
strengthened The staff at the Dacca College has been increased from 12 to 
2S (of whom 12 have European qualifications) The staffs at Chittagong and 
Gaubati have been rai«'»d to 14 and 16 respec ively Vll the privatelj man 
^ed collwes but one Lave been brought on to the aided list The Jagannath 
College (Dacca) received a capital grant of Rs 90 000 and a recurring grant 
of Rs 12 000 a jear the Ananda Mohan College (Mymensingb) similar 
grants of Rs 55 000 and Rs 7200 the Victoria College (Cojnilla) of 
Rs 40 000 and Rs 4 200 The Brajamohan College (Ban«al) which pre- 
sented peculiar difficulties owing to the attitude it adopted during the agjta 
tion IS now to receive Rs 80000 capital and Rs 14 400 a year recurring 
The Muranchand College (S>lhct) has latterly Iv^en in receipt of Rs 9 000 a 
vear A grant of Rs 50 000 has also been prorai«;ed to the Edward Collette 
Pahna on conditions which however the institution has not vet fulfilled 
Hence this college is still shown as unaided 

There has been much building activity Two of the government collet'es 
have been reconstructed The new D-'cea College building was begun at the 
cW of the pvevious quinquennium and was finished during the period under 
review With its Curzon Hall capable of accomirodating over 3 OOO persons 
its splendid laboratories, and hostels for *’00 students it now forms one of the 
finest groups of colle'^e buildings m India Tb® old building of the Clutta 
gong College constructed m 1836 has been enlarged and made suitable for 
its purpose while its earlv Aii*^lo Indian style has been preserved the 
scienc" block has been remodelled and a new arts 1 lock constructed which it la 
said might be taken as a model for educational buildings throughout India 
A fine common room built partlv from *» donation I as been added to the 
Rajshahi College and two new Mocks to the Cotton College at Gauhati 4s 
for the aided institutions the Ja‘mnnath Ananda Arohan and 1 ictoria Col 
leges have been completelv reconstructed and similar re building is about to 
take place at the Bra}aWohan Institution 

Central Prorinees 

In the Central Provinces there are six colleges with 714 students Of 
these four are arts colleges with 60S students Thesf comprise the Govern 
ment College at Jubbulpore the ColIe«»e of ‘^cien'Hs (also a government institu 
tion previously known as the Victoria Technical Institute) at ba'Tiur and 
two aided colleges the Morris and Hislop also at Nagpur The total expen 
dilnre on colleges IS Rs 1*>8775 that on arts colleges \s Rs l‘’06'’a of which 
government defrays over Rs 77000 The subsidy given to the aided colleges 
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his increased from Rs 14 000 to over Rs 31 000 leo rates have been m 
creased to Rs 75 a year in goveinment colleges and Rs C3 a year in aided 
colleges Ihe enhancement has had no effect upon admission The cost 
has largely increased But the number of students under collegiate instruc 
tion has also risen by o\er 200 per cent with the result that the cost per 
student has fallen in a goxemmeDt college from about Rs 304^ to Rs 287 
and in an aided college from Rs 235i to Rs 174 Government defraj'S 
Rs 216^ in the one case and Rs 83 in the latter Ihe people of Berar aie 
subscribing money for a college 

The transfer of the Jubbulpore College has become necessary owing to 
its situation and growth Work is in hand for a fine residential college out 
side the city The aided llorris Coll^ has been removed to the Nagpur 
Residency and a hostel has been erected in the grounds The Hislop College 
in itself a good building is situated m the middle of the bazaar 

^ortk IF eit Ftontier Pwetnee 

There is one college — tlie J dwardt. Church Mission College at Peshawar 
Tlua is an aided college containing 38 pupils and costing nearly Rs 15 OQO 
per annum — double what it cost five years ago It is afliliated to the B A 
standard The building which is eviellent was erected partly by help of a 
government giant A striking deielopment of collegiate education is con 
tcinplated In 1909 the leading Muhammadans of the province set to work 
to found an Islamia College Light lakbs of nicees haie been promised and 
a goodly part already collected A site has already been purchased consisting 
01 oicr 121 acres three nnlcs fiom the cantonment of Peshawar on the Khy 
her road and within sight of the battlements of Jamnul fort The college 
when established will be an aided institution with an arts department and 
an oriental department for the training of mvUas 
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APPEjSDIX IX 
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APPENDIX X 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PKOVINCES 


Madras 

Reorganisation of the system has taken place in three ways The dis- 
tinction between secondary and elementary schools was not clear A school 
might contain one, two or three of the upper secondary, lower secondary and 
primary departments Rules introduced in 190C emphasised this distinction 
A secondary school may still, indeed, have, and should have, not only t^ three 
Inghest standards, but also classes ranging from the fourth standard down 
to the infant class But these latter do not form an elementary school, they 
are secondary in that they are organised and taught with a view to the pupil s 
future career in the secondary school Secondly, the lower secondary depart 
inent is no longer recognised in classification A school is supposed to be 
complete from bottom to top and to land the successful pupil m a college, a 
technical institution or a walk of life Those who desire to go beyond the 
elementary standard but not to complete a secondary course, are supposed to 
pursue their studies in a higher elementary school Nevertheless, there were 
many lower secondary schools m existence, and, in view of the need for pre 
paratory secondary schools, it was found impossible to class all as elementary 
The efficiency of management and the necessity for existence of each lower 
secondary school have been examined and recognition has gradually been 
withdrawn There are 186 such institutions (now called incomplete secondary 
schools) as against 271 in 1907 As the staff they possess is often inferior, 
those of them that had no graduate headmaster were grouped round a cen- 
tral complete school This was intended to make their position clear and 
ensure supervision The director considers that the results of this system 
have fallen short of expectations It is difficult for the headmaster of a large 
high school to travel about and visit neighbouring institutions The system 
IS said to work best where a local board employs for a group of schools an 
Itinerant headmaster with no school’of his own “ I do not consider,” adds 
the director, ‘ that anything short of the provision of graduate headmasters 
tor all these schools would be a permanently satisfactory arrangement It 
will be long before this is possible and the grouping of incomplete schools 
under an itinerating headmaster is the best practicable solution of the problem 
of their stafEng ” Thirdly, it is possible for a secondary school to be incom 
plete m the sense that it lacks, not the higher, but the lower, classes The 
existence of such institutions results id the admission of pupils whose previous 
studies have been earned on in elementaiy schools, which do not profess to 
prepare for the secondary course Secondary schools have accordingly been 
encouraged to open lower clisses The number of pupils m the four lower 
and infant classes of secondary schools has accordingly risen by over 7,000 
But the scheme vs repoited not to be popular Parents do not appreciate the 
superior instruction available m secondary schools and prefer to keep children 
m elementary schools where fees are lower The classes are for this reason 
thinly attended, and the increase in numbers is partly due to the absorption 
of elementary by secondary schools under the same management 

The feature of the quinquennium was the introduction, m 1911, of the 
school leaving certificate system, of which a detailed description has already 
been given in paragraph 219 Fees have been raised so that the complete 
secondary course from the infant dass to the sixth form will cost about 22 
pel cent more than the old This change was gradually introduced in 1910 
and took full effect only in 1912 The new rules also prescribe the same rate 
of fees for each of the four mam divisions of the school Hence managers 
have not the same temptation as formerly to make ill advised promotions in 
order to reap higher fees The number of high schools for Indian boys is 157 
with 70 034 pupils against 159 with 55 789 pupls in 1906 07 The number 
of middle English schools is 186 with 29,634 pupiU as compared with 271 
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With 30,308 pupils in 1906 07 Four of the high schools are government insti- 
tutions, 27 are managed by local bodies, 121 aided and 5 unaided Out of the 
middle English schools, government maintains only one, local bodies 67, and 
the majority (127) are under private management, mostlj aided Direct 
expenditure on high schools is lls 19,49,244 against Rs 13 21 492 in 1900 
07 and that on middle English schools, ^ 4,91,822, against Es 4,69,127 in 
1906 07 Towards the expenditure on high schools government contribute:. 
Es 1| lakhs, local bodies Es 16,000, fees, over Rs 14 lakhs and pniate 
contributions, over Es lakhs In the case of middle English schools the 
government contribution is onlj Rs 38,000, that of local bodies Es 29,000, 
while fees contribute nearlj Es 3t lakhs and private contributions amount 
to a lakh of rupees 

It IS particularly gratifying to leam that, though the proportion of poorlj 
qualified and untrained teachers still remains large and though the training 
coEege has not yet turned out the required minimum of 900 certificated 
teachers, yet the number of graduate teachers has risen and that of uncertifi 
cated teachers of the lower grades has fallen The rules require that there be 
a headmaster in addition to a master for each class And most schools have 
instructors specially qualified m history, mathematics and science 

Of buildings the director sal's, " It is only of recent vears that much 
attention has been giv en to school architecture The older school buildings con 
sist of a senes of rooms each commonly laige enough to accommodate several 
classes, or where class rooms are provided dimensions are calculated on the 
minimum standard of 8 square feet per pupil including verandahs Rooms 
adapted for special purposes sudi as laboratories, room for drawing classes, 
for libraries, and reading rooms are not to be found Class rooms commonly 
open one into another, are sometimes lU lighted and ill ventilated, and are of 
unsuitable shape, being often long and narrow because they are walled in 
verandahs As long as the hollow square arrangement of bacied benches 
without desks was the ideal one for a class, and the presence of several 
teaolwTS shouting against one another in the same room was accepted as an 
inevitable condition of school work, these defects aroused no comment Ihe 
modem conception of secondary education bos led to their being incrcasmglj 
recognised The aim of managers and inspecting officers alike is now to pro 
Tide a sufficiency of class rooms giving space enough for the arrangement of 
classes in desks each to accommodate two or three pupils, and, in addition, 
rooms adapted to specialized teaching With a view to assisting in this gov- 
ernment requested Mr NichoUs, their consoUing architect, to prepare plans 
of a model high school building which were circulated to all inspectors and 
inspectresses This action has been supplemented by the initiative of some 
missionary managers, particularly Americans who seek to attain in their 
school buildings the high standard of perfection set up in the States The 
new buildings of the quinquennium have been therefore commonly planned 
on more enlightened bnes than formerly ” The report proceeds to give a Ixst 
of schools where building operations have been on foot and adds that, though 
an enormous amount remains to be done, exceptional progress has been made 
both in the quantity and in the quality of school building A sobd improve 
ment has taken place in equipment In one circle almost aU the schools are 
now supplied with dual desks of different sizra But still, below the three 
highest forms, desks are frequently not supplied and boj^s write with teoks 
upon their knees — a practice which results in slovenly written work It is 
satisfactory to learn that many schools are provided with laboratories .and 
that over four lakhs of rupees were paid as equipment grants to privately 
managed schools as against less than Bs 80000 m the last qumquennium 
The director remarks that the spread of secondary education in Madras 
“ IS perhaps not such a pressing matter as improvement in its quality The 
quinquennium just competed has been marked by efforts at such improvement, 
and as I have already intimated I beheve that, largely under the influence cf 
tlie secondary school leaving certificate scheme what may not improperly be 
called a reform m school organisation and teaching methods is m pro'’rea.s " 
There are however some leatiii^ which he cannot regard wath complete 
satisfaction The schools mainly depend on fees and grants Endowments 
are few and sometimes merely of the nature of floating capital liable to be 
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diawn on in temporary emergencies Dependence on fees makes maaa-,ei-s 
regal d the demands of pupils and parents rather than the ideal of education 
Admissions cannot be restricted to teaching capacity and accommodation 
The demand for teachers is out of proportion to the supply The more sue 
cessful the leaving certificate scheme proves to be the more widespread will 
become the desiie to obtain a certificate and the greater the pressure on high 
school accommodation We must therefore I thinl contemplate a continued 
increase in the quantity of secondary education and seek means to pro\ent this 
impeding the improvement of its qualitv The director also observes that 
complaints have been frequent during the quinquennium as to the stringency 
of the lequirements of the department but that there are signs of a more 
general appreciation of the fact that the aim has been to make education more 
of a reality and less of a name A scheme (as yet not sanctioned) for the crea 
tion of government high schools has e\oked criticism as has also the grant in 
aid system 

Bombay 

The Bombay Government on receipt of the Government of Indias lettei 
legarding secondary education framed a programme of improvement and 
have steadily pursued it This progress is d'*scnbed in chapter VII fhe 
secondary school in this president^ has no primary classes included in it It 
contains only the middle and high stages or it a middle school only the 
middle stages 

High schools for Indian boys now number 118 against 106 m 1906 1907, 
middle English schools for boys 343 against 320 The increase in pupils his 
been lespectively from SO 767 to 40 118 and from 19 893 to 25 082 It is to be 
remembered that all tliese pupils are undergoing secondary education and that 
they do not include as do the figures for other provinces a number of children 
unQ“r primary instruction The small number of pupils in middle as com 
pared witli high scl ools is a healthy sign and indicates persistence in complet 
mg the course 

The high schools now cost Rs 10 07 lakhs against 12 40 lakhs Public 
funds defray over Rs 3 22 lakhs fees Rs 8 77 and other sources Rs 4 7 lakhs 
The expenditure on middle English schools is about Rs 6 91 lakhs against 
5 10 Of this sum Rs 1 62 lal hs is met from th© public funds nearly Rs 2 97 
lakhs from fees and about Rs 2 32 from other sources 

There has been considerable mtemal reform The grant in aid code has 
been revised so as to provide temporary initial grants for struggling schools 
to guard against unauthorised standards and books and to make clear the rules 
of discipline The new curriculum and the changes made in the school final 
examination have already been noticed In government high schools the size 
of each class has been re tneted to 35 pupils attention has been bestowed on 
physical education trained leaders have been employed and it has been 
decided that the imnimura pay for assistant masters shall be Rs 40 while the 
principle ot primary pay has been extended to them The management of 
secondary schools by some of the municipalities appears to have been defective 
Some of the privately managed sdiools in Bombay city are speciallv mentioned 
for their efliciency of some of the others a doleful picture is drawn Not 
much IS said about buildings But it is mentioned that the hostel of the 
Ily derabad High School has been enlarged A commencement has been made 
with boys hbrancb Much attention has been devoted to the provision of 
siittal le furniture 

Bengal 

In Bengal the full high school contains thirteen dosses of which five are 
primary lour are middle and four are high Here (and in F astern Bengal) 
is the ground on which the secondary school most freclv flourishes The great 
maioritv are of the privately managed type and it was tlie improvement of 
these which formed a special feature of the scheme elaborated by a joint com 
mittee of the two provinces earlv in 1908 The expense invohed in that 
scheme has prevented its fulfilment 

There are I 523 secondarv schools for Indian bovs Of tl cse 393 are 
hidi 777 middle English and 358 middle vcmaciihr schools as against 390 
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IulIi 012 mniillc 1 Ho'ltsli \trinruhr »n 1900 \007 

•^chooLs font Mil 101 oM tnipil^ ns 78 -IjI ni 1000 1007 , miouie T.nghvi 

'cltools C(jfes 2 ngniml tt lal Tlttrtj nine iii^h schooU nre niamged b) 
go\crnT5ie5Jl two In or district two In Tsali\e Stiles nuile 

no Ic 3 tl in J50 (of wliicli 191 roeciie nid) coni uning nearU nine tcnttii of 
the totil niun})cr of pupils arc under prnnlc control ‘'imilirh po>ernnicnl 
mimges onlv six mtdule Fn^lisli ^hool** inuiiKipl nrid (li«tncl Minis SO 
Nitne ‘'titos 10 anil pritiie (todies 702 of whtcli nil unic 1C» rccone ni<I 
and ^vlncll contiin more tban six seientlis of llie total of pupils cost of 

secondirv rnglish sclioola Ins ri«en lit ll3 703112tolls 903*' ^75 Totiiis 
total po\crnnicnt conlnlniles mnpViU lls 'tj liMis innnicipil and district 
funds Hs IJ fees aMut Rs 20 lakli> and other prinle fotirccs nearl) Rs .■»* 
laUis The aserape annual costs of a high and of a tnuldlc T npltsli school art 
when the institution is mina'’ed h^ goicmment Rs 1023'> and Rs 2 <44 
rcspetliveli nnd when nnnipedl i privateUadies, Rs ClSCandRs S99 The 
clnnclenstics of this tipc of ctliifatun in Ilcngal arc its wide extension its 
chcapne s and the large part plated h\ private manacenunt It is also note 
w rtht that considcrahlt more Mjs «tn Ij in Inph than in mnldle Tn^lisli 
schools Of the total of pnpils m lioth hinds of schools less than 
half arc in the Fccondan stage Air Prothero males the following 
interesting remarks — Tlie nnml>cr of pupils readiri" in rnplisli spcondan 
schools for Mts wlio were in tlic socondan stage of in^tmction amounfe<I at 
th" end of 1911 1912 to 81 747 Tins figure mat Iv* further suli-dvtided into 
42 527 in the high stage and 39 220 in the middle stage Out of even hundred 
Ixus ^tlldt ing in 1 ngli<h «econdar\ schools 2") were smdi ing in ll e lnph stag** 
mlOIl 1012 as against 27 in 1000 1007 Tfthefigurcsnreeompared with the 
population statistics collected nt the last census it appears that 1 in every 50 
lv)\s of a school going age 'vas m tic ««v)ndar\ etn^e of instruction in an 
English sceondan school as against 1 in c%cr\ 97 in 1909 1007 \t the end 
of 1011 1912 the numlterof pupils in the sceondnn stage of acmaeidar schools 
was 3 459 as against 9 777 in 1900 1907 If the e figiires arc conpared wjtli 
the population statistics collected nt the last census it appears that 1 in even 
1 190 Ixns of a school going age was in the seeondan stage of aemaenlar 
instruction in 1911 1912 as against 1 ineierr 1 074 in 1000 1907 TJie figures 
for 1900 1907 are however unavmdalilv vitiated h\ the fact that the compari 
•son had to be made with the population of 1901 and the increase in the popu 
lation dnnng the intonemng vear* was m consetpience neglected If the 
increase in population is allowed for the proportion would have been less ” 
The report sajs little about buildings Wo lenm that hmldings enuip 
ment and Ubrarica in high school-, have maferiallv improved as the result of 
ira veraitv inspection but that middle scbools still iirgentlv require improve 
ment in tiicse respects 

(/niteJ Prontifcf 

The features of the quinquennium have been the resumption bv govern 
ment of the control of district high schools and the ^espon^lbllltJ for grants 
to aided ‘mbooU the institution of the school leaving certificate examination 
and the general increase in which other provinces share The first two of 
these date from the \avnv Tal conference on se?eondarv eihication which was 
held in 1907 to consider the reference made bv the Government of India to all 
local Governments regarding the improvement of Rccondary education It 
consisted of chairmen of district board-, non-olliciah and educational officers 
A programme was then formulated which has been steadilr intrsucd One 
of the reforms was a change m the svstem of adaunistration The rules 
framed under the District Board A.ctofl006 had made the boards responsible 
for English as well as for vernacular education The district high schools 
were accordmglv placed under thcac b^ies tM duties of the department being 
restricted to adwee and inspection The ^inference found that this change 
was causing havoc id the schools and recommended that thev be again provin 
cialised Owing to famine the recommendation could at first be carried out 
only partially From 190S to 1910 the hoards held financial the department 
adimmstrative control In 1010 the full control passed to the department 
but at the cost of resuming from the boards the fnnds expended by them on 
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the mamtenance of the schools— funds which it had been intended should be 
Jeit with them for the benefit of vemicnlar education The conference like 
■wi<!e found that the aided schook which now looked no longer to goiem 
raent but to the boards for aid were declining in efficiency and were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the change From 1909 1910 the control of these 
schools was restored to the department and the amount of grant which they 
had earned under the rules was guaranteed to them Upon an impartial 
view of the facts writes the director it cannot be denied that a set back to 
English education was caused by the action taken in 1906 from which the 
province is only now beginning to recover A second reform recommended by 

this conference and since carried out is the establishment of the school leaving 
certificate examination of which an account is given in paragraph 221 
Another noteworthy feature has been the raising of the fee rates m the lower 
classes The scale now ranges from Re 1 to Rs 3 instead of from Re 0 8 0 
to Rs 3 The change involves an increase of Rs 60 on the total cost of 
secondary education and it is being gradually introduced The resultant 
addition to income will be utilised on scholarships and special concessions to 
poor pupils 

The number of high schools has risen during the quinquennium from 94 
to 102 that of their pupils from 22974 to 32327 Middle English schools 
ha\e decreased from 83 to 68 their pupik rising from 8 864 to 10 281 Of the 
high schools 47 are government 43 are aidea and 9 unaided The middle 
schools are classified as 10 board 42 aided and 15 unaided A high school 
contains on the average 317 pupils a middle English school 151 Tlie expen 
dituro on high schools amounts to over Rs 13 89 lakhs against Rs 841 Public 
hinds contribute Rs 5 63 lakhs fees about Rs 5 50 lakhs and other sources 
oiec Rs 2 70 lakhs The middle English schools now cost Rs 2 08 lakhs 
against Rs 1 75 The contribution from public funds amounts to Rs 68 000 
from hes about Rs 92 000 and from other «!onrces Rs 48 000 A large proper 
tion of hoys is now found in the high stage from which a lessening in wastage 
is argued And the number of candidates at the matriculation and school 
leaving certificate examination combined has risen from 1 059 to 3 200 The 
mam desideratum appears to be trained teachers This is especially so in the 
privately managed schools where pay and prospects are poor Recently we 
learn seventeen applications were made for such teachers to the Allahabad 
Training College theaierageofthepayoffercdbemgRs 82 Notwithstand 
mg that there are now two training colleges the suppl) cannot keep pace 
with the demand Mission bodies contemplate opening training institutions 
of their own 

So long as the schools were wholly or partially under board control and 
while the shadow of famine still lay across the land little could be done for 
buildings The school houses were overcrowded with eier increasing swarms 
of pllpl^s The last three years have been a period of unparalleled building 
activity Six new government schools have been built and extensions or alter 
ations made in seven others And new science blocks or rooms have been 
erected at fifteen schools Of privately managed institutions fire new schools 
haie been completely built while 20 schools have extended their accommoiia 
tion Other works are m progress An exception to the general activity ts 
the M A O College School at Ali^rh where Rs 20 000 unconditionallv 
"iven b> goi ernment in 1900 Ins remained unutilised nnd the Government of 
India grant of Rs 1 20 000 has not according to latest reports been taken 
lip A standard plan for schook of this class has been drawn up and is being 
freelv adopted bv pniate scliool managers The building of hostels Ins pro 
ceeded more rapidlj in privately managed than in goiernment institutions 
The Uewett Kshattrua Scliool at Benares has no less than six hostels all m 
accordance with the standard design Still the reports that all hostels are 
full and applications have to be refo'cd make one fear says the director 
tint mini l) 0 vs must be left to make their own arrangements for lodgm" m 
the town In illustration of the need the inspector of Tirabad tells us (1 it 
in 1 IS division there are 2 449 scholars yet there are only six ho^tek holding 
175 boys or 7 1 pev cent of the whole nsimhet 
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He Vun^ah 

Tlio fenture of llic qumqucnrmim Im Ijccn the hrL'c iricm«c in iltcncl 
mice especnlU at 1 0^11*^11 tcncliin" wliooh The immWra ro < from 0 {S22 
to 0^271 or 1 \ 10 per cent 1 lies© hottcTor, incltule iniiMle ^erm 

ciiWr schools riio) nl«o include pupih m the t>rim'\r\ depirtnients of 
■iocoiuhr} institutions If tnidille \prniciilar sciiooU l>e reckoned ns second 
nrj and if nil iinnnrj chsses lie CTcIudeil there are" •='i\s the director 
•12 97G Ixns at the socondarj stnfjc mostlv oge 1 from 12 to 20 or T per 
thousand of the nnlc population In a resicw of the progress of secondirj 
education in f nghncl piildishe*! in the n|Mirt of the Iknrd of T ducilion for 
190S 1009 it «n3 estinntcd lint 4 per ihmmiid of the population uere 
reccivintt education in aided secondan schools and nl«ont 0 per thousand in 
secondan schools grneralli so that ntiinericall} speaking: the Punjab is nd 
so far lielimd the avist in this respect as mi^ht lie inia^Mn«l esf>cciall> in a ica\ 
of llic fact that eleinentan education in I nplan 1 is imnersal and compiil 
sor^ altliough such a comparison arould 1*e mtsleadinj: if it implied that the 
scope of secondara txliication in the taao conntrie> is identic d The riiimlicr 
of high schools for Indian Imas is 90 a\ith 10913 pupils That of mi Idle 
rnglish schools is 69 aaith 23 093 pupils Tlurlv of the high schools are got 
ernment institutions (on are umW local bodies -13 are auled and 13 are 
unaided Tlicrc arc no goaemment middle schools the majonly (57) being 
lioard or municipal institutions and the rest under pruate management and 
generally aidwl The rurndicr of pupils m these Hst is 7 22 » A high «'hool 
contains on the aaerage 139 pujnls a middle school 200 

The direct expenditure on lugh «cliools has risen from Ps 7 51 730 in 
1300 1907 to Ps n 70 3o7 in lOU 1012 Towards this government contri 
Imtcs o\cr Ps 3 lall s local bodies Ps 80 000 fees Ps OJ lakhs and j ria ate 
contnl ulnns amount to oacr a lakh of rupees The expenditun? on niidille 
I ngiisli schools arns Ps 2 92 0C5 against Ps 21277> in 1900 1007 Tim js 
made up tlius— goacrniiient roaenues Ps 9 000 local l»o lies ps SjfiOO fees 
Ps hi bs and pna ate contributions Ps 33000 

As 10 the United Proa inc« so in the runiab a transfer of high schools 
from local bodies to goaernment was found desirable This transfer — one 
school for each district— took place before the quinquennium in 1003 Tlie 
schools thus transferred have gained much in riopularitv and cfTieienca and 
endeavours haae been made to improac the scale of teachers’ pay To check 
the groaving unpopularitj of the subordinate educational service the pros 
pects of the seraice haae nho been improacd at on increasctl cost of nlmut 
Ps 91000 The scheme avhde inaolaing the reduction of some posts proaides 
for a larger number of higher posts a continuous scale of paj and progressiae 
salaries m certain grades 

The buildings at the time of transfer avero almost without exception 
unsuitable to their purpose The imperial grant of 1911 proaideil funds 
standard plans haae been framed sites acquired and other preliminaries 
arranged Three new buddings are already nearly completed and another 
IS in course of erection Schemes for four others an, in progre&s The near 
buildings are in I ealthy situations outside the towns During the greater 
part of the period building operations were hampered — not says the direc 
tor on account of any diminishing of private cnlcrpnso but because succes 
sive retrenebments of the education budget and of the provision for 
educational buddings in the Public Works Department budget liaulked 
the execution of long cherished «chem«» and paralysed initratiae gene 
rally Towards the end of tbc quinquennium provincial finances 
improaed school managers and local bodies were iisked to submit build 
mg projects and standard plans were issued nnd utilised m the preparation 
of schemes Almost all schools have hostels attached to them the niimber c f 
which increased considerably during the period while the number of boarders 
rose by 3 322 to 12213 Here again the establisliment of denominational 
liosteL under religious societies is a noticeable feature Put accommodation 
and supennten lence though impro\mg still leave niucli to l>e desired Same 
description of these hostels has already been given 
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business does not cnUil a knowletigoof Lnglisli in tlieir einplojcos but nlio 
at tbe same time can ofier responsible posts requiring a rca«onabl) liigli 
standard of education and intelligence will find tlint men ^^lIO Ila^c pas«,cKl 
tlirougli the \emacular high grade ba^o often a letter knowledge and under 
standing than many of those who ha>o passed the matriculation 

linanaal difiicultiea forbade building ftctivitj at goicrnincnl schools 
during the first four jeara of the period, and these arc described as housed m 
obsolete dilapidated or wholly unsuitable bmIdmM or in Iiirt d tenements nn<l 
as lacking in proper hostel accommodation Jiie imperial grants of 1011 
iia\e facilitated the building of four goicrnment schools and tne extension of 
two others On the other Viand tVio locaV Goicmmcnt Vias continued VihcmV 
assistance to aided institutions tliough on a descending scale of munificence 
necessitated b\ the growing stnngencj of financial conditions No less than 
twenty fixe scliooK ha\e reccueu capital grants during the qiiinquenninm 
General iinproxcnient is noted in the matter of equipment and managers are 
graduailj awaking to tlio desirability of eHcctisc school libraries and 
inuseuma 

Lastern liengal and /I Siam 

Eastern Bengal and Assam is like Bengal characterised b} the great 
number of its pnvatelj managed secondary schools Bunn » the qmnquen 
mum a new curriculum was miroduced which drew a sharp lino of domarca 
tion between English and \emacular schools, permitted the teaching of 
English (though not its use as the medium of instruction) at a lower stage in 
tho former and largelj substituted a syllabus of studies for a list of piv«crd)cd 
textbooks After trial this cutnculum was extended to Assam It hasten 
faxourably received but want of competent teachers has not )ct admitted of 
its full succeas Tho number of scholarsbips ins been increased and tbo ruW 
changed so as to confine tbe winning of scholarships to tho pupils of tho^o 
schools for which tiie} are mainl) intended 

There are 224 high schools for Indian bojs with 74 557 pupils against 
212 schools with 47 IdO pupils in 1007 The number of middle Enghsli 
schools stands at 733 with 83 219 pupiU as compared with 508 schools with 
41 730 pupils Thirty of tbe high schools arc managed b> tho government and 
one bj board The remaining 193 are prnatc institutions 50 being 
aided The bull of the middle English schools are under private manage 
meat only six being managed bj the government and 20 bj noards Of the 
703 private middle English schools 412 arc in receipt of aid The direct 
expenditure on high schools amounts to Rs 14 1C lOo against Rs 0 30 147 
Provincial revenues contribute about Rs 2J lakhs and feea over Rs lOJ lakhs 
towards the cost Tlie middle English schools now involve an expenditure of 
Rs 7 81178 against Rs 3 92 586 Tbe contribution from public funds 
amounts to over a lakh and a quarter and that from fees to about Rs lal lis 
and from private sources to over Rs Ij lakhs 

In Eastern Bengal all the government high, schools (with the exception of 
three which are only temporarily under government management) have pucUt 
one stoned buildings with spacious compounds The report adds that the} 
have been erected with due regard to educational requirements save in the 
Chittagong division where th^ arc unsatisfactorv inadequate and unsuit 
able for their purpose In Assam (where earthquaukes are frequent) they are 
of lighter structure but on the whole spacious and specially designed for 
school use Everywhere however the rapidly rising numbers necessitate 
extension Aided and unaided 'ndiools are worse off in this respect iiearl} 
all their school houses have been built without any fixed plan and in some of 
them no arrangement has been made even for proper light and air while not a 
few are so bad that they are absolutdy incapable of improvement In Assam 
the aided schools are reported to be fairly well housed but the unaided schools 
are no better than those of Eastern Bengal 

There are a few exceptions where TOvemment has given ample funds for 
new buildings of aided institutions The housing of middle English schools 
IS for the most part unsatisfactory Generally spesl ing these houses have 
kuicha plmths corrugated iron roofs and mat walls but they do not conform 
to any type plan and ate visually unsuitable for school purposes Middle 
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\ernaculai schools in many cases do not even possess, school houses of their 
own, and, where they have them, the houses are very poor structures Of all 
middle vernacular schools, circle schools are the worst housed, depending as 
they do on public chanty for their accommodation Practically speaking, the 
only good houses to be found are those belonging to schools in which English 
IS being taught , these are situated only in advan<»d localities where the people 
are desirous of changing the status of their schools from middle vernacular 
to middle English ’ 

‘ In Assam, however, middle school buildings aie better Most of the gov 
ernment schools have been built according to standard plans, and the hinld 
mgs aie neat in appearance and suitable for their purpose In the rest the 
usual type has elia walls and a corrugated iron or thatched roof ’ 

There aie difficulties in providing suitable furniture with the funds at 
disposal In the privately managed schools furniture and appliances aie 
scanty and the supply of books and maps is meagre Many have no libraries 
northy of the name ' Although provision has been made lor grants towards 
the purchase of library books, iurniture and appliances, veiy little advantage ' 
has j et been taken of them ’ 


• Cential Prooinces 

The administration of the Central Piovinces has framed, during the 
quinquennium, an exhaustive scheme of secondary education This is sum 
marised m the report ‘ Su Reginald Craddock had instituted an enquiry 
into the position of secondary education, and developed the results in certain 
proposals to the Goveiuinent of India for future expenditure In the course 
of this he laid down the policy of establishing a go\ eminent high school at 
each district headquarters as a model, and middle onglo vernacular schools m 
the larger touns m the mteiior of the districts In 1910 11 the continued 
growth of the demand for English education necessitated the formulation and 
publication of a cleaily defined government policy, and Sir Reginald gave 
expression to this in a resolution on secondary education m June 1911 Ihis 
lesolution is now the basis of administiition Rne/iy it excludes district 
councils from participation m Enancing English education affirming that 
pi unary education must for years monopolise their lesources Municipalities 
aie not debarred from managing schools under the rules of the grant in aid 
code, provided they first provide foe primary education Government will 
proviM a model high school in each district, and a ceitain numbei of middle 
asglo yaroacular in large towniy and maintain the same Beyond 

that private enteiprise aided by government must do what is lequired A 
new grant in aid code is appended showing the conditions of government aid 
These have been adjusted to encourage, but not pauperise, private managers 
lees are raised both in colleges and schools, a generous scholarship system is 
instituted whereby 694 scholarships of the value of Es 20,724 are awarded 
annually The administration of hostels is regulated so that boarders bear 
a fair snare of expenditure instead of relying on the State for maintenance ” 

Of the district high schools to be maintained by government, fourteen aie 
now at vvoik and another is about to be started In three districts their place 
will bo taken by aided schools There remain five districts where provision 
for lugh schools must be made, it will be carried out at once Admissions to 
these and also to government middle schools will be restricted in point of num 
bers Purther accommodation roust be m aided schools A new grant in aid 
code has been introduced and is proving successful The increased fee system 
has been accepted without demur 

At the close of the last quinquennium the high and middle English schools 
for Indian boys numbered 27 and 92 with 1,974 and 10.4G7 pupils respectively 
The coiiespondmg figures are now 31 high schools with 3,040 pupils and 107 
middle English sdiools with 12,530 pupils Fourteen high schools are man 
aged by the government and two by boards, three are maintained by Native 
States and twelve are aided institutions As regards middle English schools 
38 belong to government, 32 to boards, eight to Native States and 29 to private 
management of which 25 are aided The total direct expenditure on high 
schools amounts to about Rs 2 lakhs against Es 5 lakhs and middle English 
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sclcxKtolls J 10 1 tklis 2 80 111 lis» In llic of tlie former llit 

public funds contribute about i hi li of nipcts 'iiul fees nlxuit ^ lakh of nijicea 
in the httcr ease the contribution from public fiuuU amounts to o^cr Its 211 
lakhs from fees to o\ci Its 58 000 anti Iroiii other sources to Its 47 000 

lUiildin^s are j,ood ihroUoliout the proMiice Ihit suitable hlxintorj 
atcoiiimoilation is u anting in mnnj schools A stuiulard idui for hltori 
torica has Itccn prepared uid erection is proceeduig During the last jear or 
U\o considerable attention has liccn jaid to the proaision ol apparatus and 
equipment and the position is now good 

\or/A. II e<it I rontier Prorince 

bccondir> cdutiiioii is hre,el\ in the t ntrol of lioird uul mtiiiicii ill 
tics winch manage fi\c high schools xnd foui middle Lnglish scliools Incre 
are seacn high schools un ler prixatc management of which siv arc aide 1 
Ihero are no middle stl ools sate those under Imrds and mumcipilitics an 1 
one aided acrnacuhr school for girls In idditiun to the I Holish schools the 
boards and municipalities maintain fourteen middle aernacular scliools Tlic 
total number of male «5cl olars in angle acrnacuhr ^luxils is G 5‘'5 and their 
total coat Its 1 2G 8tJ7 against 4 415 scholars and Its S7 502 in 1900 1907 
Towards this pul he funds contribute Its 595U fees Rs 40 9.>1 and otl er 
•sources Rs 20 412 llic dire tor Mr Riclcj points out that during tic 
period the oualificd portion of tl c staff has n cn from 43 2 to f S 9 of the 
whole and tint results in the matiiculation h iie improve 1 llic method of 
teaching Fnglish IS however still faultj In 1911 govornii cut gave capital 
grants amounting to some Its 40 000 for I uitdings and libraries 
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APPLJfPIX XI 

rati:'! OI' I'RL-! IN ENGLISH SECONDARY 
''CIIOOIl! FOR BOYS 


Madras 


lu (being « m lor he i r( (<rm 

I » * P Jli i p 

Itrnis 1\ ^ anil 'V I 2J 12 0 14 4 0 

lonni I II aiJ III 12 8 0 '80 

Ch« cs HI nn 1 I\ (1 r mt» 1 rj) 6 0 0 3 0 0 

Ch«c< Ii f j t I an 1 II (1 rrj irator}) 2 8 0 1 8 0 


These iro minimttm rates anil fees may be levied at Iiiglier rates at the discre 
tion of tlio inamgement 


Dombay 

Hi 

Slxnhrle I II anl III 14 montLlv 

Shohnla H anl ^ 2} 

Suol rliManlMI 4 


In aided schools the minimum rates will bo two thirds of the above rates 


Bengal and Fastern Bengal 

There is no ro„uhr scile of fees but in Goiernment high ecnooJs the 
range is generall} from Re 1 to Rs 3 ami m middle scliooU from 4 annia to 
Rs 1' 1 hero arc no fixed rules for aided schools 
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Secondary Department — 
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schools the rates shall not ho less and ni.ay be higher than those fitcd for lower 
primary classes in ■semaewbr schools (from anna one to annas three). 

The pupils whose p.nrcnts have a montMv income nliove Us 150 will lx* 
• charged fees at double Uic rales In nnleit scliools the rates shall be at least 
75 per cent of those fixed for goxemment and lioard schools 
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Pupils of the primary departments now read free Otherwise the fee 
ratea in the upper classes range from Re I in the lowest middle class to Rs 3t 
in the highest class, sons of agriculturists paj ing from 10 annas to Rs 2J 
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APPEi^DIX XIII 

MONOGRAPH BY MR i W MARRb, AOriNG 
JSHUOAIIONAB INbPBGIOR IN blNl), ON 
ANGLO VBHNAOHBAR ROAb bOIIOOLb IN 
BOMBAY 


I doubt Tvbether tbeie is anything to lie gained from an attempt to 
dibtmguish among schools in Bombay tbt Korthern division and bind 
lliere nio minor difierences but the matu characteristics are simiJai In 
all thiee places there are lairly efficient schools indifFerent schools and \er 3 
bid schools I propose to begin bj describing a school of bad but not 
unfamiliar type in the mofussil one whose manager will feel aggrieved if it 
does not receive a grant and if from time to time it is not recommended by 
the inspectoi for an extended scope of work The school is approached b\ 
a narrow lane leading from a noisy congested road m the bazar Ihc entrance 
Is by a door between two shops opening on to a verj steep staircase which 
one climbs with the aid of a lope cmeiging through a hole in the floor to a 
class room 

llere are seated 30 or 40 bojs on backless benches without writing desks 
Lacli boj has on his knees an enormous pile of books which he grips with his 
hands and be huddles himself up against them for support i%hen not writing 
A black board a small cupboard the masters chair and table complete the 

S ment The room may be large enough to afToul each boy the requisite 
er of cubic feet of air but it is close on account of the surrounding 
buildings even in cold weathei and noisj through the traffic in the streets 
No attempt has been made to relieve the deadening monotony of the white 
Mashed walls by pictures charts oi specimens of work Ihe room is dingy 
depressing and enervating 

Ihe class is standard I, the lowest standard m an angle vernacular 
school and it is well advanced in the wotl ot the second term \n anth 
metic lesson is in progress the ttracher a more boy ubo w&s himsoU at 
school last year is dictating an example in English which the boy s take down 
Ke then tianslatis the Lneltsli into the vctuaculai and haves Ins pupils to 
work It 13 lustiuctive to observe thenv while writing In their hands they 
have pencils of all shapes and sizes and they are busy dotting down figures 
in note books of many patterns some with lines some without lines soma 
with good paper sonic with bad some with mvigins some without all dis 
graceluhy untidy and all guppoxteil on piles of book? or on the kacoa of each 
boy who sits with head bent chest contracted and round shoulders Pick 
up a book and look at it At the top of the page is a line w ilh a broad spact. 
above for tlie heading The heading is written but not on the line and not 
infiequently is something after this fashion Arithmetic — The example 

13 say what is the simple intcre&t on €200 for 2 years at 3 per cent ? It 
appears thus what the simple interest on 200 for J at 3 per cent * hen 
the doss IS dismissed ask the teacher how long it has been doing examples in 
inteiest lie answers for d or 4 months Ask him whv iiearlv every boy 
IS unable to spell the word interest , he replies that he has told them how 
It It. sptlt Ask why he does not insist on correctness why the hues ruled 
for guidance arc ignored except by those who seem to think that rnglidi is 
w ntton below the line like Jf iritbi why the very formation of some Lnghsh 
Jetteit. IS not known by certain bovs he murmurs that he has no time to 
examine all tlie books and died mistikcs \sK him whv he did not first 
teach every l>oy the correct spelling of interest and per cent he says he conld 
*'Ot finish the course if he wasted timt in that wav at the boginnm" Lod 
at the black board and enquire w I ether 1 e conld not w rite tl e example there 
Jjc savs he does sometimes but forgot on this occasion Call for the copy 
books to ste how writing Ins l^cen tau'^ht and whv malformations of English 
letters niv still prevaUnt lou will then find tint bovs who have been writing 
Pnglish in note liooks for months arc dom" pothooks and strokes m their 
copv b^ks Tl c explanation of this j» that a neat copv book is to be prepared 
for tlu annual in>] xtion an 1 I’ovs are not allowr 1 to I'ogin to write strokes 
or portions of letters in tl eir copy boo’ s until tl ev have be^n writing compkte 
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letters and words tisowhere for some time Ask if the strokes and pothoo^ 
are not intended for initial training* the reply is that he has onl) been in the 
school for two raonilis, that he lias uc\er tauglit before and that iiis attention 
has neier been drawn to such things b) tlie headmaster 

I’ngcs could be filled avitli pointing out defects that one would uaaginc 
to bo obiious to an} chance iisitor wiUi no special knowledge of method in 
education It will sulficc for the present purpose if wt look at the 3rd 
standard for a few minutes It is located on the ground floor in an adjoin 
ing building Two sides of the room are opened to two lanes one of these 
sides facing a noisj coITce shop, the other a hou«e of questionable cliaracter 
The bo}s are seated on plain benches, the room is without amenities of an} 
kiud English is being taught The object of the Icacliing is to impart 
a certain amount of information that will paj at the c^amia'ition time 
There is no indication of any consc ous oRorl to train the pupils faculties 
Each hoy has a reader, a dirty oscrcisc book and a jicncil with which he 
scribbles scraps of information at intenals with wild inaccuracj Boj's 
read spell translate and take notes 'Iho leachcr stands in front of each 
one he (questions and ignores tlie rest of the class which pais as much attention 
as It thinks fit The idea of class management does not appear to hare been 
conceued The notes taken are not onl} untidy, but full of errors, which 
later on will be copied into a fair* book at home and thus perpetuated 
This proceeding causes the teacher no misgning Ask a simple question in 
English and dead silence is the answer The Inowlcdge of English extends 
onlj to some crabbed lore relating to indindual words and sentences in a 
textbook These boys it should be remembered hare been learning English 
for three jears the same boys who under the tuition of nature licforc they 
reached the ace of two acquired a new language successfully without strain 
to bram or bod} 

You look ul the little new scholar with bright eager, sensiiire e}es and 
straight, plump, little body, and turn to the boys rvho hare spent six long 
drear} years in this school Can it be a matter for surprise that } ou see 
lolling lorms round shoulders, narrow thests and saoant Iwstrelesa eyes that 
when you question these pupiU you find nothing known thoroughly, that 
they are full of undigested scraps of information of doubtful accuracy and 
that they hare no knowledge no iiuUatire, no perception, no grasp^ Their 
education has been demoraLismg It bos taught them deceit and hypocrisy, 
for they are constantly persuading themsehes and others that they know 
what they do not know , there is little reliance on self save m the direction 
of cram and memonoing because the thinking faculty with which they were 
born has been stilled Ibe sense that demands orderliness and arrangement 
and perceives the value of time has not been cultiiated Their interest, 
save for the highl} spiced and probably deleterious has lanished Their 
moral and physical digestion is a wreck It is more than probable that this 
school has on its time table periods marked out for moral and physical 
education and it must it is claimed be judged thereby , and not by the 
appearance and character of its boys The physical education is reiealed 
on enquiry as a little drill badly done and useless and cricket played by 
perhaps 30 out of 200 Lack of a playground is the excuse for such neglect 
There is no attempt to test the value of the physical education by observation 
of the development of the boy The time table is followed, and that satisfies 
the teacher and the headmaster The moral value of games is not under 
stood The one cricket team of which the school boasts cannot be trusted 
not to stone victorious opponents in a “ shield ” match As for direct 
moral training this item in the enmeuium means another book to be parsed 
and analysed a few moral maxims and a little information of a so-called 
moral nature are to atone for the whole demoralising atmosphere Certifi 
eaten are proudly shovrn of boys who have passed examinations in morals 
or religion Esaminations ' And yet it is notorious that the application 
of the examination pnnciple to relignm— the attempt to estimate spiritnal 
health and growth in terms of ontward action — generates hypocrisy or the 
pretence of being more virtuons and more religious than one really is ” 
^eek for genuine attempt to cnltivate the moral sense and there will be no 
period to yonr seeking It would be matter for surprise were it otherwise 
ISo mental and spiritual development is aimed at The boy is not taught 
his secular subjects in order that his mind may grow He is stuffed to pa*^ 
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letoim ab a cban^je m attitude In spite of the advance m regard to pb)si 
cal education during the quinquennium, much remains to be done and 
thoroughly satistactory progress will depend upon a more complete under 
standing ot the aalue ot physical education iheie are many managers of 
schools who require to realise the lesson contained in the lollowing lines — 
It IS as j et liardlj recognised that the physical is the basis upon which 
all mental education must be lounded Not onl} is the child who is unfit 
pfijaically likel} also to be below the average in mental acquirements, but 
the actual development of the brain is largely miluenced and promoted by 
means of the motor actnities Phj'sical training has a double effect, a 
physical effect on the body and an educational or mental effect on the mind 
ibe physical effect includes the influence on the general physique and 
nutrition of the bodj, on the prevention or correction of fault} action or 
attitude of the body, or of an} part of it, and on the development of the 
ueuro-muscular system The educational effect includes the acquirement of 
habits of discipline, obedience, read} response and self control Sloreover, 
since the effectiveness of what is done often depends upon the combined 
efforts and co-operation of a number of individuals, ph}sical training pla}s 
an important part m producing and fostering a healthy public spirit A 
luller realisation of these factors would revolutionise man} of the aided and 
recognised schools and be the means of providing the State w ith more useful 
members of society A word too may be said about medical inspection 
With a few honourable exceptions, m no school is there a scheme for a 
systematic medical inspection of pupils In England it has been recognised 
as being of vital importance and must eientuall} receive attention in India 
A. moments reflection will show what immense good can be done by the 
detection and prevention of MCious tendencies, by care ol the e}es, and by 
precautions against fevers, and there are man} other opportunities for 
useful action 

The notion that a teacher is bom, not made, is not }et dead Whatever 
may be argued in its favour m other countries cannot, I urge be applied 
to indn very few people whose opinions carrj weight are likel} to mam 
tain that the Indian teacher doe» not need training and does not repa} 
training So many untrained Indian teachers are apt to fad m initiative 
and observation They proceed on traditional lines vvithout misgivmg and 
their eyes are not open to absurdities They larely ask themselves why they 
have adopted particular methods and whether their methods are the best that 
are feasible If training will only disturb their complacent acceptance of 
trite abuses, it will be worth whde The training college for 'iecondaia 
teachers which has now been m existence for several }ears, has beyond 
question, done much good, but with its very bmited number of pupils, its 
influence has not yet been felt as ranch as one could wish beyond the 
government high schools The college should count its students by hundreds 
and not by tens Then methods capable of rapidly improvmg secondar} 
education would replace the slow percolation of ideas Eor example, a 
commonsense method of teaching English is a subject of instruction in the 
college and it ma} be expected to give m three or four }ears a command of 
English which was not usually acquired in twice the time by the deplorabl} 
bad methods that obtained in the past It wo ild he true economy for the 
State to hasten the spread of this method 

The question may present itself at this stage, “why were the teachers 
not put on right Imes before b} the headmasters and inspectors t ” The 
answer is that the headmasters are not infrequently as ignorant as their 
assistants and a bus} inspector with multifarious duties, of which actual 
inspection forma onl} a minor part, cannot spend the time required m one 
school If It 13 retorted that the lines could at least be indicated then the 
repl} m all probability is that thej were The difficult} is that the teachers 
are ahva}s chaDj^ing \ crving evil of the aided «chool3 is the large pro 
portion of the staff which la composed of uew voung men from the schools 
and the umversiiv t«o few of these sta> long because their prospects are 
poor and their position does not secure them public recognition or respect 
V more widespread realisation of the value of professional qualifications on 
the part of the public — a realisation that must come — coupled with a fuller 
conseimi«n~!a on the part of the teachers of the interest and dignit} of their 
work woi 1 1 raise them in public esteem Teaching would in a greater 
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degree become recognised as a profe!>sion -nortby of the attention of men of 
capaeit} and energj and though it can neier confer wealth it ought to 
mean a competency for the desemng together with security of tenure and 
come provision for old ago Provident funds and increased salaries howe'er 
mean money and the managers of schools ask where it is to come from The 
department recently suggested the i using of tee* ind the suggestion was 
carried in the face of much opposition If mone' falls short and 

go' eminent does not see its way to adding to its i erv hb“ral contributions 
there are t" o solutions the further raising of fees or the insistence on some 
endowment In England an assured income apart from grant is usually a 
condition of grant It should not be foi^otten that the market is overstocked 
with the product of high schools that ‘'econdary education if good is 
evpensive to provide and if bad n»av be very harmful Prmte venture 
schools with no resources of their own have been known to prove an c'll "With 
the present enhanced rate of fees a bo\ can still get a 7 years course of 
instmction in a secondary school for Rs 210 Generous men of wealth would 
find a 'erv 'vorthy object of philanthropy which would de erve the gratitude 
of government and people alike if they provided schools with a satisfactory 
endowment 

V new code has been issued and a new cnrncuUim which are a distinct 
advance upon those which were in force before 

I should like to draw attention to one <cntence in «cliediile D of the new 
code schooL wishing to introduce esperiracntol courses in any subject 
should obtain the assent of the department in advance It may not «eem 
and may not be intended to ho important at pre«ent but it is an augury of 
po&aible good Its full significance neeiU some CKphmtion Hitherto the 
matriculation has dominated moat of the schools and with few exceptions 
an> idea of training for the sake of development or of encouraging a l)Ov to 
follow any marked bent or predilection has failed to )>ear fnnt Succe s in 
the matriculation examination has been one of the chief aims and that meant 
certain subjects only done in a certain w ay also one tv pc of school only schools 
being distinguished among themselves by the number of standards taught 
One of the results has been that far too many of the bovs turned out were in 
search of the same kind of employment It is thus clear why it is sometimes 
possible to engage a matriculate on lower wages than an unskilled hlxiurer 
can earn The overwhelming power of the matriculation examination has 
now been crippled The subjects necessary for the school final examination 
are few and the examination is of such a type tint it can be passed by boys 
who have taken m addition a special line and who have i>pcn trained hr 
teachers with some originality ^mc attempt Ins been made to combat the 
evil that can never be wholly divorced from a prescribed svihbus and 
examination papers for a svllabus and an examination must ahvavs be based 
on an estimate of the average oapicilv There ought to be schools which 
rise superior to such a standard and which can venture upon difTerentntion 

Teachers can now try to plan a belter course of instruction in confidence 
that it will be approved if better The method of examining for the school 
final examination is such that success is not assured only to those who allow 
examiners to dictate how each subject is to be taught Ihe teacher can work 
with an aim of his own and if the e new opportunities create a Imdv of 
teachers who will think an aim necessary who will reflect on the ideal of 
manhood thev should try to produce who will look upon tie cultivation of 
the reasoning power os of greater i/nportancc than the temporarv retention 
of crude information who will consider the child s life as a whole feeling that 
to them is entrusted the duty of helping him to grow morally ph'sicall' and 
intellectually who will provide for him after due reflection upon his tastes 
and emironment and leave the examination to take care of it elf then tnie 
progress will be made There arc departmental rules departmental instnic 
tions and helpful books in pKaty Tor the present the great need of Indian 
schools apart from the financial question is a new spirit a new interpretation 
ofthewerd edi cation, and a new attitude t<iward-> it on the part of teachers 
and parents which will eventually lead to a new outlook ujKin life for th»* 
pupils 
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APPEN'DIK XIV 

JIONOGRAPn BY JfR Jt CITOSSE, ArA, IJS'SPLC 
TOE OF SOnOOIA BAIIOEE DIVISION, ON 
TIIE ‘PIRECT MEraOD” OF TEACniiSG 
ENGLTSn 


The direct method of tenching languigcJ which lias taken such a firm 
hold in Europe has cMdentlj come to stay in India It seems to IiaAO been 
formally introduced into Ilen_al Madras Eombaj and into the I-ahorc 
division of the Punjab alxuit the same time rtz 11)03 Mr Nelson Praser 
of Bombay Mr Tipping of Bengal Messrs \atc3 and Srinivasa AiV’eo-'ar 
of Madras liave all brou^jlitout books on the method and I have also published 
a couple of teachers hand books on conversation in particular and on the 
method in general The latest and perhaps the most notable book on the 
subject produced in India is the Direct Teaching of English in Indian 
Schools Mr Wren of Bombay I made attempts as earlv as 1003 to intro 
duce tlie method and distributed tvpcd notes of some thirty to fprty lessons 
but for a variety of reasons I had but little success In 1001, however Miss 
Stratford used these lessons with great success when teaching an Indian boy 
and so I felt more assured that I was on the right path I reali cd how 
ever that so long as the old test books and the old upper primary cxami 
nation continued m force there would never be any real success Vi ith a 
change in te\t books 1 made a fresh effort and in 1009 printed the two hand 
books containing notes of lessons for teachers and in 3000 definitelj enforced 
the method in my division The other inspectors have gradually followed 
suit and I believe that the method is now being insisted on more or less 
all through the province The method has taken hold on teachers pupils 
and parents and I never hear anydbing but satisfaction expressed now 
whereas at the start parents loudly complained tliat tbeir boys were being 
given no reading to do and later on no translation exercises to write and 
teachers complained that they could not do without translation and that in 
the Entrance hoi's would fail 

The method too apart from the verv marked improvement it has 
brought about in the Im^istic attainments of the boys has had the effect of 
making dull teachers lively ami lifeless and dull classes keen and bright 
I have been astonished how rcadilj untrained men — usually Entrance 

E assed — have developed into good teacher and how successful they have 
eosme after a little instruction from me and regular superv S 'Sfrora head 
masters Another point too deserving of mention is that^^ vt g,ined on 
this method have no shyness in trying to express themsel^'^%x 7 bare 
learnt bj speaking and not by reading and translation and the 

think that to speak is the natural thing to do I-asti} the practical of 
of the method is already this that boys who leave school after the fifth 
pri^rv class if they have been well taught have a commercial knowledge 
of En'»lish in that they can speak with some readiness can understand what 
IS s-aid and can write simply 

Having given this preliminary survey and having pointed out the prac 
tical effects of the method it may not be out of place for me to indicate the 
manner of its development Believing that the method meant first the 
cultivation of speech and secondly the power of written expression with 
reading and grammar of secondary importance I devoted myself m 1908 
09 to teaching masters how to give conreroatiQU lessons on things m the class 
rwm and school In 1909 10 I tanght them how to use the readers and 
their pictures for more extended ccmversation ttnien I found that they 
tod grasped the principles I taught them how to gradually tram their pupils 
from the fourth primary upwards to supplement oral with written com 
position Last year and this I have been instructmg them how to teach 
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grammar practically First, then^ comes speaking, and at tie beginning all 
»vork nas to be centred on it At tirst, say tor two jears, reading must 
necessarily urag beuind o^\ing to lue duncuiiies caused oj tbe irregularities 
oi tbe iLHglisb alphabet, by Uie compl^ly ol the language iound in books, 
and by tue necessity ot stniing lor duent and intelligent reading with 
accurate pronunciation, to say nothing ot the learning ot spelling ho while 
speech can rapidly stride lorward, reading must necessarily go much more 
Slowly, and tor this reason X am alraid lest we get on the wrong track I 
see some d inger ot thia it we mistakenly try to put reading and speaking on 
e\en terms, as seems to be attempted in some oi the so-called direct reading 
primers, based on the Look and bay ’ method This method, -which inflicts a 
gieat strain on the memory and otten leads to contusion, is anything but the 
one anu only way adopteo in teaching English children, and if not the one 
and only way tor them it is not reaiiomble to claim it as such tor others 
"What to me seems far more rational is to let reading follow speaking on 
natural lines and not to unequally yoke them together, and in teaching the 
lormer to hare a mixture of the Phonic ’ and ‘ l^k and Say ’ methods, the 
former being used for regular and the latter for irregular words, for in this 
way we get methodical word budding and good spelling, and the child is 
taught to reason for himself 

In conclusion, 1 may say that thanks to tbe bard work of teachers and 
tbe co-operation of headmasters, a great diange has come over the English 
of most schools Bv the third middle class, boys are beginning to write 
reasonably accurate English, to understand the structure of a sentence by 
means ot analysis and synthesis, and to grasp tbe functions of words, and 
all this -without tbe mental strain of the dreary memorising of formal gram 
mar We haie by no means reached perfection or anything approaching it 
but there is such a steady advance that I look forward to the future with 
co^dence I believe that with this method there will be a steady growth m 
the command of tbe English language that with this the mam difficulties 
of our anglo-Temacular pupils will disappear, and tint we shall get a much 
more inteBigent and better educated boy by the time he leaver the fifth high 
class than is at present the case 
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PKniART PDUCAaiON IN PNOVINCOIS 


Madras 

The great work of the quiDqucnnium m elementary schools saj^ 
the director has been to bring the schools gradually nearer to the ideal put 
forth in the scheme of studies described earlier in this review bir A 
Bourne goes on to remark il at it is not casj to estimate the results of all the 
activity that has taken place T1 c inspectors are inclined in their reports 
to dwell upon the apathj or opposition of parents the poor attendance at 
teachers association meetings the ini|>crfcct grasp of educational principles 
attained bj schoolmasters their want of initiative and resource m teaching 
It is a sign of progress that things vvliicli were accepted as a matter of course 
ten jears ago are no v tl e -subject of comj laint and 1 have seen enough in m) 
own tours to convince me tliat the progress in liberalising elementary cduca 
tion made since the old daj s o f results grants has been considerable " 

As to numbers there are 4 313 upper primarj and 19 731 lower primary 
schools against a total of 21 3< J in ljun 07 Of tncst 4 oho are. under public 
and 10 4/ J under private management The number of pupils has risen from 
G92 409 to 040 GS9 Direct expenditure has risen by 121 lakhs to 37 74 204 
of which Rs 11 07 720 is paid by government and Rs 13 12 OGO by local ami 
municipal funds lees subscriptions etc amount to about ^ 14^ lakhs 
The number of schools having buildings of their own has increased by 
2 000 or from 3G to 40 per cent of the total number of schools The schools 
maintained by missionary bodies and local authorities are for the most part 
in their own buildings or in more or less suitable rented houses, hlony teacher 
manager schools are poorly accommodated but there are some m reasonably 
good school houses belonging to th manager This is noticeably so in Mala 
bar Ihe people of a village will sometimes provide material or labour for 
building a school house but this is an only too infrequent exercise of com 
munal activity A special grant was made by government in 1911 12 oi 
Rs 1 2o 000 tor the erection of school buddings, by local boards for well 
estabbshed schools Except that Rs 2000 was staled as the anticipate! 
approximate cost of each school house the boards were left to determine the 
size and design of the buildings they would erect Of the total allotment 
Rs 57 909 was spent within the year There is scope for enomioiis improve- 
ment in thio matter of accommodation to which it is impossible to attach too 
much importance ilany schools possess no playground or garden The 
maintenance of a garden demands a well and a goat proof wall or hedge 
Many villages are insufliciently provided with wells for ordinary purposeo 
and it IS not surpnsing if in such the digging of a well for a school garden is 
not to be thought of Walls are expensive and hedges difficult if not impos 
sible to maintain and without them there is much free-grazing and litti" 
garden We have no figure, for gardens, but I fear that very little progress 
has been made in providing them although, many of the teachers trained in 
the last few years are quite aware of their usefulness “ Turniture of tie 
simplest kind proceeds the report ought to suffice in a primary school and 
one would suppose that for sitting purposes pupils should be content with a 
mat or board and for writing with a low desk adapted to a seat on floor 
It seems to have been thought however that a school must be as ddlerent fro i 
the home as possible and so it was at one time the fashion to provide schools 
with 18 inch high benches from which rows of small boys dangled their feet 
m an attitude whoHv unnatural to them The inspecting officers are doing 
their best to instil coramou sense notions and these high benches are being cut 
down into more suitable furniture There are plenty of them left but decided 
progress has been made These observations apply to the better schools The 
worse ha e never had any furniture beyond perhaps a stool for the teacher " 
In the better schools teaching appl anoes have improved Books maps and 
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relief maps are better and more mimerons SmaD school museums clav for 
modellmg apparatus for practical arithmetic are becominc common 
Apphanres are however of little use says the director it the school is 
held in a dark cow shed 


Bombay 

Notwithstanding the devastations of plague and (in certain areas) of 
lamine and flood primary education has made progress by the aid of govern 
ment grants These have been utilised for opening new schools for raising 
the minim of the pay of the staff and for raising the pai of trained teachers 
to something more like the rates stated in the code The subsidies bare risen 
from 13^ lakhs of rupees in 1906 07 to 20' lakhs m 1911 12 

The majority of the schools are under the management of boards and 
municipalities and these institutions now number 6 969 with 428 609 pupils 
against 5 586 with 32G 434 pupils in 1906 07 There are also 2 464 schools 
maintained by native States 2 03o aided and 130 unaided institutions which 
with 11 managed b} goiemment brings the total up to 11 609 with 672 391 
pupils— an average of nearly 58 pupils per school The total cost is 50 lakhs 
of rupees to which goiemment contributes 21 lakhs local and municipal 
funds nearly \i lakhs fees and private contribution each rather less than 
4^ lakhs and native States over 7 f lakhs 

Many of the board schools have no buildings of their own though the 
number of those which have such buildings mcieased during the period In 
the Central division of the presidency out of 2404 board schools only 747 
have been provided with bouses a few are held m rented buildings and the 
majority in rent free buildings etc The inspector of that division Rho 
Bahadur Godbole remarks that the problem of cheap school houses has not 
jet been satisfactorily solved Ordinary houses are unsuitable for the pur 
pose and another inspector says the villagers provide rent free bouses grud 
gingly (especially for girls schools) and after a few years frequently demaud 
rent generally toe cAadci (a building open at the siJes for village meetings) 
dharmashala (a charitable institution for the reception of pilgrims and tra 
Tellers) or a temple is used Mr Prior favours for villages Louses of coun 
try burnt bnck laid m mud pointed with lime and plastered inside with a 
Belgaum pattern roof roughly squared rafters and shuttered windows 
These houses should be erected only after the stability of the institution has 
been tested Referring to the type building for the Gonda district (United 
Provinces) described and illustrated in Educational Buildinqs in India he 
believes it would be impossible to erect such a school for Rs 500 in Bombay 
Mr Prior also says that equipment leaves much to be desired and much of 
what IS spent on it is wasted It has become the fashion in all hig schools to 
provide benches generally far too high and without any back rest because 
it IS thought to add to the dignity of the scholars Of course ” he goes on 
if thoroughly hygienic benches could be supplied in suitable sizes there could 
be no objection to boys in vernacular schools using them except that even then 
thev must sit on the ground to write I mav say however that I am firmly 
convinced that for Indian children used from babyhood to sitting on the floor 
there is al^lutely no objection to their conlmuing the habit even till they 
leave the highest standard in the vernacular school The mcney so spent 
could be much more profitably used in buying and renewing wall charts maps 
pictures specimens for school museums books for libraries and bo on 
Bengal 

Bengal is the home of privately managed primary schools These insti 
tutions are scattered thickly over the land — one to every 3 4 square miles 
Two or three schools sometimes co exist in one village The problem is the 
teacher The difficulty of this may b“ judged from the facts that 
9 707 teachers are returned as possessing no qualifications and that the aver 
age monthly expenditure on a school from all •sources is Rs 6 8 0 and the aver 
a^e annual cost of educating a pupil Rs 2 8 0 Board and municipal schools 
number 41 

The number of primary schools has increased from 33 954 to 36 334 Of 
these 3 399 are upper and 32 938 are lower primary Pupils have increased 

s 3 
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from 953 455 to 1124 509 If the number reading in primary classes of 
secondary schools be added in the total for 1911 12 comes to 1 231 824 The 
number of aided schools is 27474 of unaided 8425 The expenditure has 
risen from 2o^ lal hs to nearly 30 lakhs The contribution from public funds 
i3 30 4 pet cent from fees 55 0 per cent and from subscriptions etc 14 6 
per cent It is noticeable that in the quinquennium the proportion borne by 
public funds has fallen by 4 7 per cent that borne by fees contributions 
eta has risen by 4 8 per cent of the total The total cost including indirect 
expenditure (such as buildings scholarships and inspection) was nearlj 
Its 59 40 000 

There are 358 middle ■vernacular schooU with 24 152 pupils against 409 
sdiools with 24 350 pupils While this class of institutions declined by fifty 
one 135 new middle English schools were established during the quinquen 
mum This seems to indicate that middle vernacular schools are not popu 
lar The total cost of middle aernacular schools has fallen from Es 2 12 
lakhs to Rs 1 89 lakhs About ^ lakh is defrajed from public funds and the 
rest IS met from fees subscriptions etc 

The majority of primary schools writes* the inspector of Chhota Nag 
pur have no houses worthy of the name and tlie teacher holds his classes in 
the village temple in the verandah of some one who has in his house enough 
room to spare or even in a cow shed Upper primary schools are somewhat 
better off in this respect but it cannot be said even of them that they are com 
fortably or even conveniently housed Things are not better in the towns 
“ Most of the primaiT schools says the report from the President^ division 
have no houses of their own of those that have most are ill housed Urban 
schoola especially those in Calcutta fare the worst in this respect for rents 
and taxes weigh heavily on the slender resources of the teacher who has per 
force to be content with a small room ill lighted and ill ventilated where 
the pupiU are cramped for space and teachmg Discipline and the health of 
the pupils all suffer in consequence Even where the model schools have be“n 
built the difficulty of finding funds for their repairs detracts from their use 
fulness The results of the expenditure of 5 lakhs in the closing year of the 
preceding quinquennium have not been satisfactory The buildings erected 
are considered to have been unduly expensive — from Es GOO to Rs 1 200— 
and the experiment is not regard^ as sufTcientl) successfnl to warrant its 
extension on a large scale The mam difficulty is that of repairs The onlj 
exception to this dismal state of things is found in wrtain districts of Orissa 
where building expenditure was concentrated on definite areas and good 
houses have been provided with large playgrounds and gardens The report 
does not give full information about the utilisation of the 19H grant save 
that equipment has been improved As regards furniture upper primary 
schools are fairly well provided As lower primary schools shift from place 
to place they are said not to be able to afford furniture There is no reason 
why both teachers and taught should not sit on the floor and books and equip 
ment are far more necessary than furniture" 

United Provinces 

Primary education sajs the director “has had to face a sea of 
troubles which has wrecked the weaker vessels Successive waves of famine 
plague malaria and cholera swept remorselessly over them and they went 
down in batches It must be admitted that some of them were too unsea 
worthy to weather any storm and were foredoomed to founder from the first 
\\ hen I etter times returned there was nothing to do but to clear awav the 
wreckage The boards have learnt the Ics-^on and they build for permanence 
now in response to genuine requirements Despite these heavy losses tlie 
decrease in scliolars caused thereby has been far more than made up and the 
quinquennium concludes with about 60000 primary scholars to the good 
Apart from mere numbers there arc other undeniable signs of progress There 
are more upper primary schools and the upper primarv stages are somewhat 
better filled attendance at school has been more regular even in the worst 
times of enrolment and a sad experience has taught more careful adminw 
tration The standard of effiicieniy among the teachers has improved and 
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iron -whiUt another points out that corrupted roofs are inconvenient 
m the hot months leak badly at the joints m the rams ana are 
very cold m the vrinter months Again some favour hvicha buildings bccaus* 
thev are cheap while others, prefer jtucia buildings because thes cost less in 
repairs Apropos of this the inspector of Rohilkhand quotes the experience 
of Budaun where ont of four buildings put up in the last five j ears two have 
already fallen down and a third has had to be dismantled owing to its pre- 
carious condition. Profiting by this experience he says the board has 
decided to build pucla buildings in futnre The situation imperatively 
demanded standardization and boards were constantlv calling out for guid 
ince Tvpe de&igns for upper primary and lower prunarv schools hare been 
drawn np by the department m consultation with the Public orks Depart 
ment The materieUs, are to be luicha puefa and the expeD*« is to be kept 
down to a minimnm Some boards still hanker after more expensive bnild 
mgs but it is clearly nece&>ary to keep the co»t low if education is to be 
dmused otherwise the non recurrmg expenditure will be prohibitive ” The 
provision of buildings for vemacnlar middle schooU has ‘^^hastened slowly" 
Though much has been done the inspector of the \gra division remarks that 
“ not one half of the town schools m the district can be said to be boused in 
satisfactory buildings" The provision of hostel* for tbe*e middle schools 
has pre^rrased at very varying rates In Knmann BohilUiand and some of 
the districts of "Meemt good or fair work has been done Prom certain other 
distncts come deplorable accounts — existing hostels dark damp and insani 
tary and pupils sleepmg m the school house for want of suitable accom 
modation l^Mirds are understood to hare adopted a thirteen years pro- 
gramme of school bnildmgs 


The Punjab 

Pr imar y education ID. the Punjab is characterised bv the large number 
of upper primary schools (3 tSS) as compared with those of the lower mde 
(only 2^) bv the prevalence of the bc^rd school (2 518 institutions heii« 
managed by local bodies, against 744 aided and 146 unaided public schools 
under private management) and by the relatively large proportion of private 
schools teaching the rernacnlar the Koran or the Sbastras Xiberal exemp- 
tions are made from fee-payment nerertheles!, in board schools the annual 
average rate is a fraction below nine annas 

The cost of a board «!chool averages just over Bs 236 The percentage 
of pupils in primary schools to the m^e population is only 1 63 Tbf^ 
mcrease m the number of schools has been small compared with the previous 
quinquennium but that of pupils has been proportionately much greater 
amouutmg to nearly 33 000 There are now 3 417 schools and 179 5S3 pupils 
This augurs well but it cannot be said that elementary education is vet popn 
lar in tl e province Direct expenditure has risen by over Dkh* to Sj lakhs 
of rupees to which district fund* contribute 6’ lakhs Tee& bring in over a 
lakh and the municipal contribution and *mb«cnptions amount to about half 
a lakh each. 

iliddle vernacuLir «chool have during the quinquennium risen from 110 
to 118 and pupils from 18 081 to 22,232 411 but one are board schools The 

expenditure amounts to R« 1 hi "oO against Ps 1 33 309 in 1907 Fee* pro- 
duce an income of about half a lakh and the boards defray over a lath and a 
quarter These institutions have no attraction for the comparatively well to- 

00 but are regarded as a boon to the poorer dasses since thev place Ingher 
ele nentarv education within their reach at a nominal coat. 

Building operations have been hampered here as in the ragA of <;econdary 
•chools by want of fund* Nevertheless appreciable advance is recorded 
The most striking figures are those of the NImtan division where 93 school 

1 ouaes were built at an average cost of over Es 24»00 each while 58 were pro- 
vided bv the local people at an average cost of Rs 300 each. The report does 
not specifv the respective merits or durability of these two classes but the 
director urges that endeavour should be made to enlist a* far as possible the 
ccMiperation of the people in the erectioa of simple f uildings "We are also 
told that in the Delhi division and elsewhere some of the « 1 ool houses were 
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SO bidly built tint tliey fell down soon after their coiupletioo aud that the 
cntrustment to school committees of repairs if not ot erection has been tried 
with success in Uinbtlla and would probably be an improvement on the pre- 
sent system As to the schools under pritite management the inspector of 
Lahore remarl s tint with lew excejtioss the accommodation is cither made 
quate uncomfortable or insaiiitarj and sometimes is all three 

Burma 

Owing to the peculiar characteristics of the country the type of primary 
education in Eurma differs* m three mam respects from that found m other 
proMnces First Burma has a ^stein ot indigenous schools without parallel 
m India proper Second there is not a single unaided public school every 
institution that adopts a simple recognised curriculum receiving aid Third 
owing to the absence of prejudice the schools are largely mixed schools and 
the distinction between those for boys and those for girls is considerably 
weakened girls forming o>er one fourth of the enrolment m institutions for 
bojs while in revenge boys have invaded girls schools to over a third of the 
number ot their pupils In comparison with these features it is a mmor 
characteristic that there are no board schools {six district cess schools are so 
classified) — not because as m Bengal the aided sjstem has been eiio»en but 
because there are no district boards In one small reopect too cUs&ihcatiou 
IS exceptional Where primary departments of secondary schools are con 
ducted in separate buildings they are termed anglo vernaculai primary 
schools and are classed among primary schools The champion of vernacular 
education will he relieved to learn that there are only eighteen of these with 
something o^e^ a thousand pupiU 

The problem in Burma is the adaptation of the pan jyt, kyaung to modern 
requirements The total of vernacular boys schools is 4 745 with 160 138 
pupils Practically all these are aided public schools under private manage 
ment a mere handful being government or district cess schools Ihey fall into 
two classes according to management A little less than half the schools with 
somewhat more than half the pupiU are under lay management The remain 
der are monastic public schools te porgji kja ay* aided by tl e depaitn ei t 
in return for teaching a simplified curriculum mainh the S Bs and a 
little Pall The cost of these is something less than 6^ lakhs of which nearly 
4 lakhs are met from public funds and about Ks 1 G2 000 from fees Upper 
primary outnumber lower primary schools 650 and their pupils by over 
60 000 Schools are further classed A or B according as they offer a full 
course or merely the 3 R s But there are very few of the latter as pongyts 
do not care to be regarded as managers of inferior schools (The foregoing 
figures of schools pupils and expenditure refer to those institutions whicU 
are classed as boys schools ) But apait from these there is a great mass of 
unregistered kyaungs amounting to over 16 000 institutions with 167 000 
pupils It IS the fashion (to reproduce a passage quoted in the last review) 
to laud the old monastic system of instruction and to imply that the educa 
tion department is rapidly subverting it and providing an interioi substitute 
If the officers and persons who admire the ancient methods of the pongyts 
were to be left dependent upon them for the supply of subordinates they 
would rapidly arrive at a better appreciation of tl eir practical value What 
IS worth retaining in tl e monastic system is the respect for authority the 
moral influence ol grave and reverend monks who have forsworn the pomps 
and vanities of the world and the intellectual culture consciously or uncon 
sciously produced by the study of a dignified classical language which is 
moreover the vehicle of the peoples religious aspirations But for practical 
life a more concrete regular and definite education is essential Moreover 
neither now nor formerly is every pongy\ a teacher or fit to teach nor every 
kyaung a school Certain raoiis and certain monasteries could produce 
effective work above the elementary standard Bit proceeds Mr Covemton 
to ensure any general diffusion of higher knowledge the co operation of lay 
af'ency was essential A consideration of these facts is peculiarly pertinent 
at a time when the report of the recent census domoustrates the necessity of 
revising popular ideas of literaiy m Burma and when the Government of 
India IS preparing to expend laige sums on the extension of vernacular educa 
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tion Among the difficulties presented bj the conservatism of an ancient 
pnesthood may be mentioned the objection to teaching certain simple and 
useful forms of knowledge (ignoring arithmetic the fongyi interprets the 
“ 3 R s as reading writing and religion) and the fact that girls are not 
ordinarilj admitted to the hyaung Aevertheless the disciplme of the monas 
tic institution and the comparative!} high proportion of pupils to those of a 
school age which the prevalence of the Lyaung has produced are valuable 
assets The problem of utilising this type of school without impairing its 
characteristics is difficult but is also one the tactful handling of which will 
repa} a thousandfold The Local Government have recentlj framed careful 
proposals towards its solution 

Middle vernacular schools have increased from 411 with 27,183 pupils to 
747 with 53 715 pupila The fact that 715 of these institutions are under 
private management shows their popularity The cost haa risen from 
Rs 1 3o o84 to Rs 3 30 703 The government contribution amounts to about 
a lakh and that of boards to about If lakhs 

The great majorit} of schools are held in private houses In the larger 
towns the accommodation thus provided is often unsuitable It is hoped to 
improve matters b} building granU and advances and by grants in aid ot rent 
It seems that attempts to erect special buildmgs on type-plans have failed by 
reason of the tost of repairs m a countr} where the available materials are 
light and liable to decaj A few large buildings costing from Es 5 000 to 
Rs 10 000 have been erected for government schools But the cost of these 
both initial and recurring has been found excessive For smaller schools the 
■* jOO rupees type of building was devised This was described in the last 
review as raised on piles from eight to ten feet high constructed of wood 
bamboo and mat and containing a lirge room for the pupils and another for 
the headmaster “Villages oiten would not meet, the cost of repair 
or renewal managers could not and the buildings being borne on the 
bMks of neither district fund officers nor the Public 'n orks Department the!>e 
authorities were not responsible Ilcoce man) of these school bourses have 
fallen into deca) or have been pulled down the schools being transferred to 
private houses cither in the same locality or elsewhere Others have been 
maintained b) grants from the department or from subscriptions raised hj 
local officers" In the Northern Shan States buildings have become the pro- 
pert) of the state concerned which hears the cost of repair and renewal 
CoiKiderablc advance has been made m the provision of maps picture-charts 
etc. 

Eastern Bengal and \soam 

In Vssam lower priraarj stliooU arc board schools upper primary ■schools 
are general!) aided U the time when Uie new province was formed all 
schools in lie Eastern Bengal distncls were as in Bengal of the pnvalel) 
managed tvpe lu some districts tliev were thickly scattered— too thickl) 
for cllicienc) since two seboob. in cIom; proximitv would suffer from depleted 
classes in others there was a lack of sclools It was decided to initiate a 
more even distribution and a better tvpe of school Hence the board si^oo! 
s)-3tem was tentatively introdticid into ! astern Bengal Throughout the pro 
\ince the number of board schools increased during the quinquennium from 
2 501 to 4 002 Another reform was tl c framing of a new curriculum 

In addition to the 4 002 schools managed b) boards there are 04 main 
lamed b\ govenu enl 27 bv native ''talcs n 11,3 aided and 2 137 unaided 
institutions makin^, a total of 17 723 with 7W 3 jJ pupils The total expen 
diturc IS just over 19 Uklis of winch 6* lakhs are met from public funds and 
over irom fees Tlw» tie aserape cajHaiditUTc per school is inst over 
Ps 107 

Middle vernacular sc’ooU number 327 with 20 0'9 pupils Of these 
219 are aided and 41 are managed Iv boards The optional teaching of Ed" 
hsh IS as in Bengal ix-rmitted in these s hoo*s \ thorough investigation of 
the*a was made during the quirqu^nniu n with a view to introducing some 
organisation and finding out which schools are capable of English teachine 
\s a rc«uU ll «c wild are toleralK etafed lave K>cn dossed as middfe 
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English sch^Is The mimbor of tlioso rending English in vernacular schools 
Ins faUen oO The total cost is Ha 1 G( 844 

The report states tint one of the greatest obstacles to the spread of 
primarj education is the iiant of suitable buildings Some of the grant of 
1005 Oli was iitiined for repairing this defect It was onl) however dur 
in" the last fueycars that a systematic attempt was made to provide primary 
schools with improicd accommodation on a large scale Largo sums of money 
were placed during the period at the disposal of the district boards and 
utili'cd in constructing a number of school buildings in every division of 
Eastern Bengal In Dacca for example the boards sjwnt Rs 3 98 400 and 
erected 5 j 7 scliool houses in Chittagong thej built 277 at a cost of 
Ils 212 654 while in Bajshahi thc\ incurred an evpenditure of Rs 2 90 826 
and nroyided 541 The improvement has therefore been great and it is 
satisnctor} to note that this improvement is not confined to number alone for 
in the matter of nccommoilation there is a marlccd contrast between the board 
and the aided schools The hoard schools are built on standard plans which 
varv from district to district according to the Requirements of the locality In 
the Dacca di\ ision thej consist of two rooms measuring 25 x 15 and 15 x 15 
or a little more with a 5 \crandal» in front Thej have corrugated iron roofs 
resting on wooden po ts or iron loists walls of split bamboo wooden doors 
and I plinths The cost vanes from Rs S^ll to Rs 1000 of which n^ut 
one sivth is contributed I \ tl c local people In the Rajsbahi division the 
board schools arc similarly constructed but cost vanes from Rs 450 to 
Rs TOO In the Chittagong dn ision tl e usual sue is SO x 20 and the aver 
age cost Rs COO 

In c>cn division there is alwajs a small compound attached to each 
fcliool in which a small garden is usitallv laid out a portion being reserved 
for the purposes of drill 

In aided primary «cliools lowcvcr llcrc has l)een little improvement 
although stimulated 1 1 the cvample set bv tl o board schools a few of them 
hue l)ccn provided nith Itiildin^s respectable indec) but ns a general rule 
wholly inisintahle Tie rcH continue to be held in the leraudahs or out 
houses of some well to do villager the mosques an 1 oven under the shade of 
trees The enormous number of these sclools rcndciu the task of improve 
ment a formidable one 

In Assam with the help of grants from fl c imperial funds local boards 
built vear by jear a number of school !u Idin"s of the style adopted for the 
houses of men of substance in the localitv The standard plan to be fol 
lowed Ins been laid down in the Assam manual The area of a school designed 
to accommodate 30 bovs is J8 x 12 for 60 boys 2-^ x 16 and for 75 — 100 boys 
32 X 15 In some districts the walls are of split bamboo unplastered and in 
others they arc of plostcreil ekra And in all the schools are provided with 
a good earthen plintli well above the flood level cither with a verandah which 
runs all round the school house or with eaves which proiect well over the walls 
so as to protect tl em from nin with win lows lar"c enough to admit sufficient 
light and where tl cm is no front verandah with a porch to protect the door 
wav In the Assam Valiev 128 such 1 nildmcs were erected during the quin 
qiiennium imob ng an evDonditiire of Rs 67409 and in the Surma Valley 
15a which cost Rs 5213G 

Equipment is poor But for tie new loard schools a scale of equip 
ment has been laid douTi I v (he department which provides for a bench for 
everv five or siv pupils a chair a talle and a Wad board for every teacher 
an almirali a portrait of tl e Kin" Emperor a clock a gong charts for obiect 
lessons and maps of the tl ana of the distr ct and of the province Consider 
able progress has Iieen made in working up to this scale and in the course of a 
year or two every sdinnl will have its full quota In Assam equipment is 
according to a prescribed scale and is supenor to tint ordinarily found in 
Eastern Bengal 

Central Pronnees 

The Central Provinces are note I for their excellent primary schools 
Though a fair number of now schools has 1 een opened the quinquennium has 
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been a period of consolidation and improTement rather than of great erpan. 
Sion 1 

There are 3195 schools mth 239 711 pupils No less than 2492 of the 
schools are upper primary and 2 441 are managed by district or municipal 
boards Expenditure is Rs 10 30 075 a year of which Rs 8 70 544 is met 
from board funds 

Middle vernacular schools number 252 with 87 179 pupils and 
cost Rs 2 20 418 of which Rs 1 90 581 is met from board funds 

Large expenditure has been made upon buildings District boards have 
expended Rs Q 82 OOQ on this obiect since 1907 and municipalities nearly two 
lakhs A standard plan is used Construction however is yearly becoming 
more expensive. — , 

North TT est Frontier Province 

Exclusive of the agencies which as the Chief Commissioner says need 
hardly be considered for the present this province has 260 boys primary 
schools against 217 in 1906 07 The bulk of these are managed by the dis 
trict boards only 41 being aided and four unaided sdiools Pupils have 
increased from 9 928 to 14 129 expenditure from Rs 45 282 to Rs 64 804 
Elementarr education is free not only in primary schools but ^so in the ele 
mentary classes of secondary sdiools Of the teachers 50 8 per cent are 
trained An elementary teachers service has recently been established con 
taming four grades with pay at Rs 14 16 18 and 20 A limited number of 
personal allowances of Rs 5 are allotted for teachers of long and approved 
service The primary course has been reduced from five to four years A 
survey has been made as the result of which it is proposed to open 450 new 
schools The number of petitions which are received urging the opening of 
new schools shows that a desire for education has awaken^ on the border 
land 

Middle vernacular schools number 14 against 10 in 1907 These are all 
managed by boards Pupils have increased from 1 345 to 2 425 Thecorre 

S ODQing increase m expenditure is from Rs JO 449 to Rs 18498 of which 
! 1 692 IS met by fees It is noteworthy that 12 of the 14 schools are under 
district boards and that tb y have all been provided with bnildmgs 
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APPENDIX xvn. 

OALCTJLATION OF AVEKAGF SCHOOL LIFE 


The number attending school m any year js the product of the number 
attending in a loner class during some prenous year more or less remote In 
recent years the number attending school has b^n increasing approximately 
at the rate of five per cent, a year Hence m order to calculate the rate at 
which children leave school each year, it is necessary to adjust the figures in 
the columns headed B, I, II, III, etc , m general table X by adding 5 per cent 
to that under B, 10 per cent to that under 1, 16 per cent to that under II, and 
so on The result is as follows ; — 


1,4SS,<100 Lave been at acbooi anJer one jear 


l,29i.000 „ 

„ 

over one and nnder two jears 

I.IOS.OOO „ 

„ 

„ two , 

three years 

871,000 „ 

„ 

„ three „ 

fonr years 

estooo „ 

„ 

„ fonr „ 

five years 

405,000 

„ 

M fiv* » 

evz years 

217,000 

» 

„ eiz „ 

seven years 


An examination of these figures shows the rate of withdrawal in early 
years to be about 7 per cent each half-year The number of entrants m the 
first year will have wica exposed to the rate of withdrawal for six months on 
the average, and if the rate be taken here also as 7 per cent, we arrive at 
1,600,000 as the probable number of entrants in the first year The number 
of those who withdraw before the close of the first year may therefore be taken 
as probably 116,000 , and these may be reckoned as having been at school on 
the aaerage for a quarter of a year 

The withdrawals therefore are approximately — 


115,000 chnJrea withdraw before (be close of the frsi year, ginog 

29,000 onits 

191,000 

„ after being at school for one year, giving 

191,000 „ 

120 000 „ 

„ „ „ „ two vesrs, „ 

252,000 „ 

267,000 „ 

„ ,• » » ttree , „ 

891,000 „ 

217,000 „ 

„ » four « » 

SCR 000 „ 

210,000 „ 

„ ,, t n » •> 

1 245,000 „ 

188,000 „ 

„ „ „ „ 81Z „ 

1,198 000 „ 

217,000 „ 

« « . *eveo „ 

1 510 000 „ 


Total qp Umts 

6,193,000 

The total number of units divided W the probable initial nuinoer of 

entrants gives the average school life as 3 83 years 
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ATPEKBIX STIII 

THE TEACHUSTG OP OBJECT lESSONS AND 
OF SUBJECTS SPECIALUY SUITED TO 
AGRICULTUBISIB CHILDREN 


By Rax Sahib Lola Sundar Das Sun V A Inspector of Schools Multan 
Division 

The curriculum prescribed for urban primary schools is different from 
that in use in niral acbools The main difference lies in the provision made 
in the scheme Uacd in rural schools for practical teaching in certain subjects to 
meet the needs of agriculturists — the aim hemp to adapt the scheme and 
methods of instruction to the surroundings of children in rural tracts and so 
to equip them for the work in which they are likely to be engaged 

The teaching of object lessons which forms a common feature of both 
types of schools is speaking generally dull and uninteresting — a mere matter 
of routine The method pursued is anything but rational and educative 
The teacher either lets his pupils cop} his notes which comey information 
on what la too obvious arranged in an illogical manner under stereotyped 
heads or else hurries through the sjUabus In either case the object too 
often is the repetition by the cliildren at inspection time of points committed 
to memory These notes are used in man} cases for years ivithout the 
slightest reyision sometimes of course for the sake of appearance they are 
re copied hut as to fresh thinking each session there is hard!} any attempt 
The teachiDc of object lessons in so far os it is based on actual natural 
objects IS related, to nature study But this is seldom kept in view in atrang 
ing the syllabus of the year a work advantage is not taken of the comparative 
abundance of natoral products in different seasons Here and there school 
gardens are kept up and apparently used for observation lessons but tbe«e 
are exceptions The illustrative material— charts and clay models — is neces 
sanly 01 the cheapest kind and by Ibe lapse of lime becomes unserviceable 
The Delhi inspector writes In tune and b} rough usage the models break 

and the pictures fade away The handling of object lessons on topics which 

arc disconnected is always a matter requiring «ome skill and it is no wonder 
that the average teacher in a primary school who has more than one class to 
teach in all snojects neglects the branch for which he is the least prepared by 
his i>eT 8 onal inclination or professional training and which evokes the least 
sympathy from the parents Yet there are exceptions The Rawalpindi 
inspector observes The teaching of common things has much improved 
and this is probably true more or less of some schools in other divisions parti 
cularly those in charge of men recently trained The results obtained m the 
application of drawing to object lessons are in some cases not discouraging 
There vs a tendency in some quarters to speak lighth oi what is termed 
literary education as being not quite practical This appears to me to 
be a too narrow view to take either of the training afforded by the literarv 
subjects or tl eir utibty in after life m whatever sphere the child may be 
called upon to work It bos been truly observed llere ability to read and 
write opens at once a whole new world He who possesses it can learn from 
the experience of all mankind no longer from tliat of his parents and masters 
only ” Aluch of course depends on teachir^ Writing for instance is not 
coijvned merely to learning how to mate certain forms but includes the art 
of composition the training to give clear and accurate expression to one s 
ideas— a ven valuable equipment for all Ivor need abstract arithmetiu 
occupj toomuchofapupilsattentionatschool The practical usefulness of 
arithmetic may be increased by better methods and proper correlation with 
other subjects of study 

Another point which I wish to emphasise is that even the conservative 
east IS being transformed bj coming in contact with the prog^es^lve west 
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Economic cbangcs> far reaching in their consequences are producing their 
natural eGects The sociallife^of the people their surroundings and ideals 
are not the same as they w ere A curriculum which is ill adapted to these 
external factors is not likclj to produce the best results To select only one 
out ot numerous illustrations that may be cited with the steady growth of 
wages and wage earning classes and the influx of workmen into towns owing 
to the commercial aclivitj of the province the sudden prosperity pf the 
zamindars in the colonies has taken away the stimulus to farm work and 
made them dependent more than before on field labourers Hence arises the 
desire of a groning section of zamiudars to prepare their sons for other 
walks of life and hence the increased appreciation of litcran education 

Another limitation which is no less important is that the most important 
factor IS the teacher the beat scheme on paper may fail if it does not take 
account of the fitness of the teacher to work it 

The^e considerations hare a direct bearing on the question as to the 
measure of succc^sa achieved in the enforcement of the rural scheme 

The large majority of teachers haic had little or no training in the special 
subjects which they uere called ufion to leach They had underpressure to 
pick up some uorking knowledge not altogether tasteful and to impart it to 
the children under their charge The result has been that in several cases 
that came under renew the pupiU knew mote than their masters For in 
stance the fractional tables meant to be committed to memory for ready apph 
cation in mental work in arithmetic were a stumbling block to many teachers 
uhile their pupih> acquired some proficiency in them Again tne way in 
which the natiic system of accounts was taught was inustiDguishable m 
many coses from the ordinary method and it is only after persistent efforts 
that a change in the right direction is observable 

It IS notorious that the agriculturist in his dealings with the money 
lender has not only to pay esorbitaot interest for the money he borrows lu toe 
hour of need but £e is very often defrauded on account of his ignorance of the 
way m which the ianya l;ceps bis acooonts With a view to protect zamin. 
dars from falling an easv prey to the iniquities of the money lender iahi 
klata (book keeping) is taught in niral schools This has met with varying 
success The Lame or Mahajant characters in which accounts are kept are 
difficult to decipher from the absence of lowels and they varv from p’a e to 
place so that even in neighbouring villages and sometimes in the same village 
two wholly different characters may be in use with the result that the accounts 
kept by the banya remain a sealed book to all but himself In some districts 
attempt baa been made to introduce the standard Amritsar eharactets while 
in others local characters have been adopted In some cases that came under 
my observation I found pupils simply bewildered by the maze presented to 
their eyes when they were required to road their hanyas books In other 
cases the children were more successful It is open to question whether in 
most cases the meagre acquaintance with Mahajanx characters does not fade 
away from memory in after life from want of practice though I have been 
assured to the contrary 

Bundt (bill of exchange draft etc) writing forma another feature of 
tl e scheme Here again the progress achieved is slow and by no means com 
mensurate with the efforts bestowed upon it Some teachers to save them 
selves the trouble of learning Lands teach kundx writing through the medium 
of Urdu thus defeating the very object of introducing the subject m schools 

Agricultural readers (Kheti ki Kitab) are taught in the three higher 
classes but barring exceptional cases the teaching is not illustrated by 
natural objects within easy reach nor are pupils taken out occasionally to 
neighbouring fields to watch agricultural operations The only saving clause 
IS that an appeal is probably made to the daily experience of children who 
live in rural surroundings 

Lastly practical mensuration and instruction in land records kept by 
the 'patxcan are deservedly given praminence in the course of studies 
Measures were devised to give a practical turn to the teaching of mensura 
tion by the appointment of itinerant patwans to give practical instruction 
to the teachers of primary schools Most schools ate provided with the 
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necessary apparatus, which, however, is not regularly used More recently in 
compbance uith the Financial Commissioner's circular, dated the 5th Janu- 
ary 1910, arrangements have been made in this division, and p^umably in 
other divisions, for instruction in land records Different plans have been 
adopted in different districts, to suit local conditions The scheme has not 
^et pa'jsed the experimental stage, but it is oident that the -paticari feels no 
inducement to work on the pittance he gets by way of allowance, and the 
Tillage teacher leaves all to him "Where whole-time girdaxcars are employed 
better results are secured. One point is clearly brought out — the ne^ for 
control oier ■paticarh and girdaitars by officers of their own department. 

In conclusion, I may say that while in many respects elementary educa- 
tion is given on sound lines as far as the c.visting circumstances and the 
teaching staff available would allow, judged by modem standards and tbe 
advance made in the west, which is so often appealed to liy the critic, there 
IS considerable room for improvement In a word teaching is to a great 
extent still formal, there is need for emphasis on concrete teaching, nature 
study, practical pursuits and knowledge gained from actual things It is 
hop^ that with the advent of better teachers of primary schools and a lai^r 
supply, which is now being nrged on local bodies, the character of work done 
will advance in the rieht direction But this will nece^aarilv be a slow 
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APPEITDIX XIX 

StTBJEGTS O:^ EXAiy-mSTATTON FOK THE LAW 
DEPAETjMENT 


Calcutta 


Bathelor of Law 

Preliminary Examination tn Law 

1 Jurisprudence 

2 Elements of Homan Law and Principles of Legislation 

3 Hindu or Buddhist Law (for candidates from Burma) 

Intermediate Examination in Law 

1 Muhammadan Law 

2 The Law relating to Persons 

3 Law relating to Property, inclading (a) Law of Transfer inter 

tiros and (ft) Principles of English Law of Heal Property, and 
the Law of Intestate and Testamentary Succession (exclusive 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan Law of Intestate Succes 
Sion) 

4 Law of Contracts and Torts 
Final Examination tn Law 

1 The Law relating to Property, including Law of Land Tenures 

Land Revenue and Prescription 

2 Equity, includuig the Law of Trust 

3 Law of Evidence and Civil Procedure and Limitation 

4 Law of Crimes and Criminal Procedure 

master of Laiv 

1 Hindu or Muhammadan Law 

2 Jurisprudence and Principles of Legislation 

3 Principles and History of Roman Law 

4 Private International Law 

5 and 6 Any two of the following subjects — 

(1) Principles of Equity 

(2) The Law relating to the Transfer of Immovable Propertv 

and the law of Prescription , 

(3) The Law relating to Wills 

(4) The Law of Contracts and Torts 

(5) Principles and History of the Law of Real and Personal 

Property 

(6) Principles and History of the Law of Evidence 

(7) Historj of English Law 
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Bacheloi of Laics 


BoMoAy 


First LL B Exavnnation 

1 Roman Law 

2 General Jurisprudence 

3 The La^ of Contracts and TorU 

4 The La\% of Grimes and Criminal Procedure 


Second LL B Examxnatxon 

1 Succession and Faroilj Rights with special reference to Hindu 

and Muhammadan Lan 

2 The Lau of Property including the Law of Transfer the Law 

of Easements and the following land tenures Rjotwari 
M atans Saranjams and Inanis 

3 Equitj with special reference to the Law of Trusts and Specific 

Belief 

4 The Law of Evidence Civil Procedure and Limitation * 


MasUr of Laws 
Branch I — 

1 Jurisprudence 

2 Roman Lan 

3 International Law — Public and Private 

4 Principles of Legislation 

*■ Constitutional Law (British and Indian) 

Branch II — 

1 Hindu Law and Muhammadan Law 

2 The Law of Wills 

3 The Law of Marriage and Succession in British India 
Branch III - 

1 Real property (includui" the Law of Vendors and Purchasers 

Mortgages Gifts and Leases and the Law relating to Mines 
and Minerals Foreshore and Seashore) 

2 Principles of Equity with special reference to the Law of Tru«ta 

and Specific Rebef 

3 The I aw of Easements and Prescription 

4 Customar) and Statute 1-aw relating to Land Tenure in British 

India 

Branch IV 

1 The Law df Contracts in general 

2 The Law of Agency Partnership and Companies 

5 Mercantile and Jlaniime Law 
4 The Law of Torts 

o The Law of Crimes 

(Candidates shall be examined in any one of the above) 
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Bachelor of Laws 


Madras 


First Examination tn Law 

1 Jurisprudence 

2 Roman Law 

3 and 4 Contracts, indnding Negotiable Instruments, Torts 

Principles of Equity ’ 


B L Degree Examination 

1 Theorj and Law of Property, including (a) the Law .of Trusts 

and Trustees, (6) the Transfer of Property 

2 Hindu and hluhammadan Law 

3 Law of Evidence 
4. Cnrainal Law 

5 Indian Constitutional Law (Principles of Equity) 

Master of Laiis 
Branch I — 

1 Jurisprudence, Legislation 

2 Roman Law, General, and Selections from the translated portion 

of the Digest 

’ 3 International Law — Public and Private 

4 Constitutional Law and History, Legal Histoiy 

Branch II — 

1 Real Property— General, including the Law of Mines, Quarries 
' and hlinerals Highways, Mam Roads and Bridges The 

Foreshore and Seashore 

2 Real Propertj— Transfer, mclnding the Principles of Convey- 

ancmg and the Interpretation of Deeds Law of Vendors and 
Purchasers, ilortgage and Landlord and Tenant 

3 The Law of Trusts— Public and Private, and Powers, Wills, 

Succession and Bankruptcy 

4 Histor) of the English and Indian Land Laws Law of Ea^e. 

ments and Profits 


Branch III — 

1 Law of Contracts (in general) and the Remedies by Specific 

Performance, Injunction and Damages Bailments Carriers, 
Suretyship and Guarantee 

2 Agency, Partnership and Companies Domestic Relations 

Parent and Child, Husband and Wife, Master and Servant 

3 La« of Torts (m general) and Remedies by Damages and In 

junction Negligence, Nuisance, Libel and Slander 

4 Mercantile Law including Negotiable Securities Trade Marks 

and Insurance 

Maritime Law, including Charter parties and Bills of Lading 
and the Law of Marine Insurance 


Branch IV — 

1 Hindu and Muhammadan Law Family Law Law of Inherit 

ance and of Endowments 

2 Statute Law relating to Constitutional Matters Law of Marriage 

and of Succession in India 

3 Customary and Statute Law relating to Land Tenure in India 
(Candidates shall be examined m one of the above branches ) 
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Bachelor of Laxc. 


The First Examination in Late. 

1. Law of CoRtract (including Specific Relief) and Torts. ^ 

2. Civil Proceduie. 

3. Revenue and Tenant^ Law and Iaw relating to Alienation of. 

Land and Pre-enjption Law, 

4. Criminal Law and Procedure. 

5. Hindu and Muhaaunadan Law and the Customary Law of the 

Punjab. 

6. The Law relating to ilinors. Succession Certificates, Registra- 

tion, Limitation and Court-fe«. 

7. The Law relating to Legal Practitioners, Punjab Courts, and- 

Evidence. 


LL.B. Examination. 

1. Jurisprudence. 

2. International Law — Public and Private. 

3. Constitutional Law of England and India. . 

4. Roman Law, 

5. Principles of Equity with special reference to Mortgages and 

Trusts. 


Tht Senours-in-Law Eiamtnatwa. 

(а) Jnriapmdence 

(1) General Jurispradence. 

(2) Principles and Theory of Legislation. 

(б) Constitutional History and Constitutional Law of England and 
India. 

• (c) International Law — ^Public and Private. 

(<^ Roman Law, General History and the Institutes of Justinian. 

(«) English Common Law and Equity — General Principles, includ- 
ing a knowledge of leading cases. 

(/) Criminal Law — 

(1) History of the English. 

(2) General Principles of Criminal Liability. 


ilukhiar's Examifiation. >, 

1. Law of Contract (including the Specific Relief) and of Torts. 

2. Cml Procedure. Evidence Act and Punjab Courts Act. 

3 Herenue and Tenancy Law and Law relating to Alienation of 

Land and Pre-emption Law. 

4 Criminal Law and Procedure. 

5 Hindu and MuhammadaD Law and the Customary Law of the 

Punjab 

6 The Law relating to Minors, Succession Certificates, Registra- 

tion, Limtatvon, Court-fees, Stamp Act and Le^al Practi- 
tioners Act. 
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Bachelor of Lav. <! 
Previous Examination 


Allahabad 


1 Jurisprudence 

2 The Law of Contracts 

3 The Law of Easements and Torts 

4 The Law of Evidence 

6 Criminal Law and Procedure 
LL B Examination 


1 Civil Procedure Limitation 

2 The Lav, relating to Land Tenures Rent and Reienue in the 

United Provinces (The Central Provinces Tenancy and 
Land Revenue Acts for the Central Provinces candidates) 

3 and 4 Hindu and Muhammadan Law with statutory modifica 

tions thereof 

B The Law relating to Transfer of Property including the Prin 
ciples of Equity 

6 Equity with special reference to Trust and Specific Relief 

7 Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 
master of Law ExamiTiation 

1 Junspnidence and Principles of legislation 

2 Roman Law 

3 Law of Contracts m all its branches 

4 Law of Torts Easements and Prescription 

5 The Law relating to Transfer of Immovable Property 

6 Principles of Equity including the Law of Trusts and Specific 

Relief 

7 Hindu or Muhammadan Law 
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^PEjSTJIX XX 

ilEDIOAL SCHOOLS 


The mtroductioa of the four 3 ear curriculum has beea the most import--* 
aut feature of the quinquennium The new sj-stem has naturally resulted 
in ad^tions to the teaching stafia hemg found necessary, and, in some of 
the schools in more accotorflodation being required The more stringent 
entrance examinations and the longer course have operated m the direction 
of marked reduction m the number of individuals entering the stdiools and 
in a decrease of those obtaining tbe passing-ont diploma Everywhere 
eBorts have been made to increase the staffs of these schools and improve the 
teaching and the results indicate that i far more etBcient class 01 medical 
man is being turned out Tbe conee-sions as regards pay, too, have tended 
to make goiernment service more popular than it has b«n for some years 
past 

The number of students attending these schools including those who 
are onli taking the compounders course, are — 

lar l^ig. 


^sdrai 

Semkay 

Beogal 

Usited Pronncej 
Faojah 

Cuterii B«Qg I ud Assau 
rorma • 


81S ZSl 

807 818 

i.^ss ere 

S14 326 

894 822 

560 314 

Ai7 42 


3,US' 2 800 


In the Central Provinces there are stiU no facilities for medical educa- 
tion but the establishment of a medical school at Nagpur is now under con- 
sideration bv government 


SJadras 

There are three schools, in the AIadra» Pceaidencj the Prmoe of Wales 
Jdedical School Tanjore and the institutions at Royapuram and Viraga 
patam 

The Royapuram school showed a marked decrease in the number of atu 
dents at the beginning of the quiaquenniuai This has ceased and the «tu 
dents now excem 200 Large numbers of applications are received from 
matriculates for admission as private students but with the existing build 
mgs and facilities for instruction it is quite impossible to take more than a 
small proportion of them Tbe military class formerly divided up among 
the three schools m the presidency has now been concentrated at Royapuram 
The question of the retention of tbe Tanjore school has been under con 
sideratinn, as there were very few students During the last two years tbe 
numbers haie risen again, and the matter of abolition has bwn deferred 
Ifore buildings are required to meet tbe requirements of the school 

The \ iragapatam school is small but is increasius in popularity, more 
private students would join if there were room for them The hospital is 
being extended and more clinical material wiU be available 

The demands of Burma on tbe Madras schools eontinne to be felt and 
the accommodation of the latter is barely sufficient to meet the needs of the 
presidencv and the military class 
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Bombay 

Ihere are three medical schools in the Bombaj Presidency, the Byramjee 
Jccjeebho> schools at Poona and Abmedabid, and one at Hyderabad The 
extension of the course of instruction from three to four jears bef^an to 
operate in 1009 10 

At Poona the teaching staff nas strengthened in 1911 12, by an assistant 
surgeon, as teacher of chemistry, and three sub assistant surgeons, as tutors 
in cbemistrj, medicine and anatomj A new lecture room and dissecting 
room ba\c been proMcled and the residential quarters have been improved 
The number of students at the close of the quinquennium was 124, of whom 
35 were military and two were females 

At Ahniedabad the teaching staff has been increased by the addition of 
an assistant surgeon and three sub-assistant surgeons A hostel has been 
built which accommodates 67 students The number of students was about 
140, of whom 62 were military and one was a female More class rooms 
are urgentl) needed, as the school has outgrown its requirements, and a 
matemitj ward is \erj necessary 

The school at Hyderabad ts a small one, with only about 50 students 
Facilities for education have been improved by the erection of a new dis- 
secting room and of a maternity ward, the latter enables the students to 
obtain clinical experience, instead of having to learn from models An 
assistant surgeon and three sub assistant surgeons have been added to the 
staff 

Bengal 

During the quinauennium there have been three medical schools in Ben 
gal, tu , th^e Campbell School in Calcutta, the Temple School in Patna and 
the Cuttack School The most noticeable feature has been the deebne m the 
number of students owing to the raising of the preliminary standard of 
education in 1905 00 This decline from 1,285 to 596 duiinc the quin 
qucnnmm resulted in the whole question of preliminary standards having to 
be reconsidered, and it has been round necessar} to lower it By this means 
It has been possible, m the year 1911 12, to bring the number ol regular 
medical students back to where it stood some years ago, % t , about 500 in the 
three schools , but onlj 58 per cent of these possessed the university entrance 

, or matriculation qualifications There has been no appreciable increase 
in the Bihan and Uriya entrants, which is disappointing A good deal 
has been done to increase the teaching staffs of these institutions Addi 
tional teachers and tutors have been provided, and the school buildings and 
facilities for education have been extended as funds became available The 
number of students who pass it as “ licensed medical practitioners ” is about 
50, but comparatively few of these appear to be willing to enter government 
service This condition may alter, however, now that the prospects have 
bwn improved 

At the Campbell School besides the superintendent, there are now 0 
teachers, 2 honorary tutors, 6 tutors and 2 demonstrators, the physiology 
and pathology class rooms have been extended, and a new dissecting room and 
theatre are being built 

At the Temple School a teacher and a demonstrator of physiology and 

K '.hology have been added to the staff A hostel for female students has 
n completed 

At the Cuttack School a teacher of chemistry and physics and a demon 
strator of medicine and pathology hive been added, and the new physiologj 
laboratory has been opened 

There has been a sbght rise in the number of female students, from 16 
to 32, the number who qualify, however, is still only two or three a year 

United Provtnees 

Admission to the civil class at Agra is now only open to residents of the 
United Provinces bolding entrance certificates of the Allahabad University, 
voi~ n z 
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and a knowledge of English is required of students m the compounder class 
The more stringent rules for admission and dissatisfaction witli the paj and 
prospects of goTcmment service ha\e operated to retard the growth of the 
school as far as numbers are concerned At the commencement of the quin 
quenniuiu the students numbered 329 of whom CS were i omen and the 
corresponding figures at the end of tliat period m ere 320 and 72 

No additions haie been made to the teaching staff and few alterations 
have been found necessary m the sdioo! buildings The hostel for female 
students howeier has been completed and the library and museum improved 
In spite of increased stringency of examinations there has been a satis 
factorj outturn of individuals obtaining the passmg-out certificate 

Punjab 

The number of students attending the Lahore Medical School continues 
to increase and has now complete!} outgrown the accommodation and teach 
ing capacity of that institution From 215 at the commencement it has 
reached 322 students at the end of the quinquennium The temporarj 
expedient of entering ward orderlj students in the military class was ren 
dered necessary by the boycott of the militaiy sub assistant surgeon branch 
none have been entered for some jears The increase in popularity of 
government service both military and cnil is no doubt tbe result of the 
improved pay and prospects recently granted 

The output of individuals to whom certificates haie been given has 
diminished In 1907 03 there were 83 successful out of 94 candidates 
whereas m 1911 12 the number was 48 Much greater stnngencv however 
IS DOW shown m tbe final examination 

The school will ultimately have to be moved from Lahore as clinical 
material is insufficient for the requirements of both college and school For 
years past the question of its removal to Amritsar has been under considera 
tion but nothing has yet been decided 

Burma 

A medical school was opened at Rangoon in Januarj 1907 the intention 
being to tram Burmans as medical practitioners and for government service 
The school is m its infancy and uurmg the quinquennium the number of 
students has not risen as much as might haie b«n expected There were 44 
students (including one woman) and half of these were non Burmans ant 
of accommodation has been greatly felt especiallj as regards laboratories 
On the other hand the Rangoon General Hospital affords a wide field for 
clinical instruction A ren'ied scheme for increasing tbe staff and tbe ac 
commodation is under consideration. 


Eastern Benaal and As*ain 


During the quinquennium there were two schools the Berry White 
School at Dibrugarh and tbe Dacca Medical School As in Bengal tie 
difficulty of obtaining students -with a university qualification of prelTminaiy 
knowledge has had to be met by the substitution of a lower standard 


kt Dibrugarh a military pupil class has been started Oa a purelv tem 
porary measure owing to the difficnlti of obtaining students elsewhere A 
class for compounders was also opened m 1903 The staff of the school in 
addition to the superintendent consists of 5 teachers and 5 demonstrators 
one teacher having been added for the compounder class Quarters for *’4 
more students have been built and other improvements in the school have 
been proposed but await funds 

® mihtary pupil clas:. was al^ started as a temporary measure 
^ ery little change has to be recorded m the working of the school A new 
post mortem th^tre has been built and other extensions are contemplated 
Ihe staH besides the superintendent consists of five teachers and four 
assistants 
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The total number of students at the tuo schools is 314 of.whom 15 were 
women the litter number includes the midwife or dhai class It is 
reported that female students are generally backward 

The proportion of male students with a matriculation qualification is 
verj low at the Dibrugarh School and consists almost entirely of Bengalis 

Central India 

The medical school at Indore trams sub assistant surgeons for the service 
of native States m Central India It is paid for by these states and is under 
the rcbidencj surgeon Indore with a staff of two assistant surgeons and four 
sub assistant surgeons The school is increasing in popularity A hostel 
for 40 students has been built and it is under contemplation to train those 
students who ha\e hitherto been sent to the Agra Medical School for tb<* 
Itajputana States At present there are 72 students 
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APPEKDIX XXT. 

ESPENDmiRE ON ilEDICAL COIXEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 


Nubc til C«IWs*er 8<Vdi^ I 1907. j 1913 


I Bs He. 

Medical College, CalentU 2,52,118 £.83,529 

Ditto Madiis 1,94,573 1,69,581 

Ditto Bombar • I 2,.0,'15 2,«l,m 

Ditto Lahore 1,12,879 91,957 

Campbell Medical School, Sealdah , . . 6S,S74 74.67S 

Temple Medical School, Patna . . , . .| 55,151 4,456 

Onssa Medical School, Cultach .... SS,t28 26,599 

BTramjee Jeejeebhoj hledical School, Poona. . . . 29,633 31,310 

D>tto ditto Ahmedabad . 24,156 23,844 

Berry "White Medical School, Dibmgarh . , 29,062 88,881 

Ditto ditto Dacca . . . 82,682 87,222 

Medical School, Agra 1 64,167 78,814 

Ditto Boyapnrnm . . . SO 512 32,488 

Ditto WzagDpatam ..... 17,265 17,871 

Ditto Tanjote ... . 11,598 13,bl0 

Ditto Baocoon ..... . 18,459 23,998 

Ditto Hrderabad (Sind) . . . 2 917 4,808 

Central India Meuical School, Indore . . . . 12,905 25,885 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 

TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN PROVINCES. 


Madraii 

Madras has 64 training institutions tor men, with 2,829 pupils It is 
noticeable that no less than 15 ot these institutions are under private manage- 
ment (largely of missions), all but one being m receipt of aid, 31 are managed 
bv goiernment, 18 by local bodies Educationally they fall into thiee 
classes — 

(а) Collegiate grade for the training of graduates Till 1911 there 

^ere tuo institutions under this category— the Saidapet and 
the Rajahmundry colleges, winch tc^ether contained 67 students 
The Rajahmundry College was nlwajs something of a make 
shift designed for the convenience of the Northern Circars, 
from whicn, previously to the construction of the East Coast 
Railway, access to Madras was dilQcuIt It 1911 it was closed, 
and the Saidapet College was strengthened by increase of its’ 
staff and enlarged b^ the addition of the buildings previously 
occupied by the Agricultural College In July of that year 100 
gracluates were admitted at Saidapet, and it is inten5ed that 
not less than that number shall be trained each year The 
diploma IS the degree of licentiate of teaching of the Madras 
University 

(б) feecondarj grade for under graduates and those who have passed 

an examination equivalent to the matriculation or have obtained 
satisfactory school leaving certificates The course is purely 
professional, is conducted in English and extends over a year 
Ilut an important scheme of reorganisation is under considera 
tion, wherein it is projwed to prolong the course to two years, 
to increase the general Knowledge of the teachers under traminc 
and to rely on practical training rather than on educational 
theory for the attainment of teaching skill There are eight 
secondary training schools for men, with 154 pupils The 
pupils have genenlly had some experience m teaching before 
they come to the school and expect afterwards to be employed 
in the lower classes of secondary schools or as headmasters of 
elementary schools 

(c) Elementary grade foi teachers who have not passed the 
matriculation or an equivalent but, at the highest, the old 
lower secondary examination Here the work is done in the 
vernacular and includes a considerable amount of general educa 
tion Tlie pupils arc divided into higher elementary and lower 
elementary according as they have completed the course of an 
elementary school up to the seventh standard (or up to the 
third form in a secondary school) or to the fourth standard 
There are 45 such schools (including the eight previously speci 
fled as bflonging to the secondary grade — since all schools have 
the classes below the grade after which they are named) The 
pupils number 2,398 After training they are mainly employed 
in elementary schools, though some teach the lower classes of 
secondary schools 

Vacation classes for members of the staffs of training schools have bien 
discontinued It is now permissible to send teachers already in the employ 
of government or local bodies for trainii^ or re-traming on tbeir substantive 
pay or on Rs 50 a month if th^ Lave been selected for employment 
Teachers’ associations are attached to most of the schools 
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Thus the number of pupils m the c5ollegiate grade has nearly doubled and 
that m the secondarj and elementatj grades has risen from 1 451 to 2 552 
during the quinquennium. In addition tJie courses haie been remodelled 
the period ot training extended the mles of certification altered and the 
stalls of the training schools reorganised Practising schools ivere pie 
viously attached to these institutions This arrangement was found to react 
adiersely on those under training because too much of their tune was devoted 
to the classes too little to the extension of their general knowledge and on 
the school pupils because the teaching was necessanly indifferent Model 
•schools with separate staffs of their own were accordingly substituted for 
practising •^:hools in lh07 OS and ha\e greatly facilitated the work of train 
mg BuUdmg operations were brisk during the first half of the penod 
Later on these and the provision of hostels on a type design have been post 
poned pendmg the completion of the reorganisation scheme This scheme 
which IS still under consideration contemplates the abolition of the secondarj 
schools and the substitution for them of classes each attached to a college or 
a high school also the increase of higher elementary •schools and better geogra 
phical distribution. The success of the traming sdiool work, says 
Sir A Bourne as tested by the examinations for teachers certificates has 
certainly not been unsatisfactory the percentage of success both ic the final 
and preliminary examinations haying remained throughout the quinquennium 
at the level of about 70 and 6o for the secondary and elementary teachers 
respectivelv The penod has been one of expansion organisation and the 
planning of further improvement The presidency is fortunate in having 
a special inspector of training and European schools A feature of some 
of the schools is that they have good gardens and agncnltural lAstruciors 
posted to them 

The total cost of training masters is Rs 4 30 093 a year The average 
number on the rolls during the last year haiing been 2 67o the average cost 
per pupil IS Rs 160 of i^ich Rs lOS is the cot per pupil to co%emment 
The expenditure on stipends amoonta to Rs 66 178 the value of the stipends 
IS Rs IS in the collegiate Bs 10 m the secondarv Rs 7 in the elementary 
grade 

Bombay 


The Bombay UmTersity offers no degree for teaching Hence the conr^ 
examination and award of certificates rest whoUy with the department, and 
though some ot the institutions are designated colleges all figure in the tables 
under the heading of schools There is one coDege for secondary teachers 
called the Swndary Teachers Training CoDege and situated at Bombay 
The college was opened m 1906 The system of admission has been changed 
during the quinquennium Stipendiaries are no longer selected but the 
college receives 29 teachers deputed from government ^ooL and five from 
aided schools The record of the institution has been one of sustained pro 
gress and sucoe»s under somewhat di«couraging conditions which will now 
be removed. At present the college has no building of its own, but occupies 
two class rooms m the Elphinstone High School and lacks hosteL* and play 
ground Its equipment is reported to be good there are a museum and a 
ooUectioQ of examples of art suitable for schools In two respects the college 
has hitherto failed to have its full effect There are numbers of teachers 
employed close to the college to whom six different courses on inportant 
branches of profe^ional knowledge have been offered free and at convenient 
hours In spite of full advertisement and cordial invitation the open 
lectures of the college were completely ignored by the untm ned -iccondary 
teachers of Bombay ‘^pcondlv the trained teachers go forth as ardent 
reformers to schools where modem ideas are regarded as heresies and innova 
tions viewed with distrust This is likely to continue till there has ansen 
a generation of college trained headmasters and deputy inspectors 

In addition to the coU^ for secondary teachers 20 institutions are 
returned for trainmg male remacnlar teachers Eighteen of these are 
minaged bv govenuneut one Iw the States of Kathiawar and one is aided 
Each of the four divisions and iik"wise Kathiawar has a vernacular training 
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college for men (and it may be added another for women) These training 
colleges for vernacular teacliers are situated at Poona Dharwar Aiiniedabad, 
Hyderabad (Smd) and Rajkot The Central Division has also a training 
school at Dhulia The one aided training school is managed by the American 
Mission at Nagar Admission to the colleges and schools is limited to those 
who have passed the vernacular final examiiiation The course may be of 
one two or three years according as a candidate aspires to be held eligible 
for a rate of pay of Rs 12 15 or 20 to 25 a month and is specially selected 
for the full three years’ course by the inspector The stipends for those under 
training varj from Rs 7 to Rs 10 a month In addition to these mstitu 
tions a special grjnt was sanctioned towards the close of the period for 
the instruction of untrained teachers Classes were experimentally opened 
to tlie number of 25 — five in the Central six in the Northern and 13 in the 
Southern Divuion and one in Smd Only the classes and pupils in the 
Southern Division are included in the returns which would otherwise pre 
sumablj show 31 vernacular training institutions and a larger number of 
pupils The length of course and nature of instruction are not described 
But in the Southern Division we learn that a teacher on Rs 2o manages the 
class that each class is attached to an existing school and that a few scholar 
ships are provided 

Thus the total number which has been returned for men s tram ng insti 
lutvons (mdudmg the college for secondary teachers) is 21 The average 
number of pupils was 1,307 The cost was nearly 2} laUis of rupees of which 
2 lakhs were paid from public funds and over Rs 13 000 by the naUve states 

Bengal 

A clear distinction is drawn in Bengal between institutions wtich tram 
English teachers and tbo«e which tram vernacular teachers In the former 
the courses and examinations are prescribed which lead to the licentiate of 
teaching and the bachelorship of teaching of the Calcutta University 
Vernacular training institutions are of two kinds — training si,bools (of 
the first or second grade) and ^aru training schools There are aho some 
supplementary forms of instruction and examination 

(t) It Is. noticeable that m Bengal where higher education looms 
larger than m any other province there were no arrangements 
for the training of teachers, of English in secondary scliools 
before the past quinquennium The university had its courses 
the government its kernes But there were neither instruc 
tors nor buildings nor pupils The original scheme was to 
found a college at Hoog'^ and two Englvsli normal schools at 
Dacca and Patna This scheme underwent modification 
Eventually, m 1903 government opened two colleges — the David 
Hare Training College in Calcutta and the Patna Training 
College and an aided college was opened by the London Mission 
ary Society in Calcutta The direct expenditure on these msti 
tutions in 1911 12 was Rs 45 352 and the number of students 
39 The whole of this expenditure was incurred from provin 
cial funds and voiks out to Rs 1 163 per student The David 
Hare College is the only one which teaches the B T course 
the other two prepare for the L 1 diploma At the David 
Hare College a certam number of places are reserved for 
private students t e those who are not in government employ 
At Patna such students were at first admitted on stipends of 
Rs 35 a month but can now he admitted only when government 
teachers are not available to fill the vacancies At the former 
institution the B T dass is limited to 20 at the latter 12 
mav be admitted each year A government teacher under 
training draws his full pay The report states that the hmita 
tion of the Patna College to the L T is hard on Bihan 
students and a passage is mialled from the report of 1907 03 
to the effect that the proposal to open a college for English 
teachers m Calcutta was viewed with dismay by teachers and 
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n fiimihr institution m citrn to Hilmr, tlie rilucntionnl di* 
nilinntip'is uiu!*r ssliuli the Ihlnrn nt jTrvnl InMur in ttn 
pinion uith the »non fortumte nn-« of I/jMir Jlenpl wdl !>• 
t,n ntU nrt'f niuitrd ” \ ii'itiinl cornn cnt is r nde in ili' rrpirt 

o ^inline tlie minH outturn of tin institutions Hut insi>rc 
tors n{xiK hit;lil> of tl c work of tlif)s<* nho hue Ixrn trained 

(lO Uurc fttx' ( iclil Intninj* wlinoU (ext Iiutse of one miniced lit tlie 
lh|list Mission fit '^enimpofi nhirh siihnitjn no n turns) for 
ttxtliern of the luphtr tlxs.*cs of xt rnncular iicliorits the st ma 
(uhr rlnsses of rerondirs I nglish #ehro!s nnil Iwnl ten hers of 
ouru trxitunj* rehools (’Vnaddilionxl nrhool isconumphted nl 
nin^nlpiir) Ssin iit>‘ Kniemnunt institiitinn* situited in 
Calcutta nml fit linnjtidr I'Atnx Unitlii Cuttnek %rotihnrt ami 
Diltori^’nnj The oiilr connestion sritli the rnghsh training 
«\*tern is tint the wliools m CMnilta and at Pntnx are nn ler 
iht mifierinttn htin of the pnncipnl* of tlie training' mlh^pes 
Dit titthth IS nn auImI institution rnAnap*d to the Chunh 
Mi«siomr\ 'torn t\ at Krislinatrsr Tlie niinil)er of tnipils 
nppnm In l<e l^O The qualirnation for admission is the 
prinnrj eximimtion The eotirv is of three sexps It his 
nlmilr n nntmd tint rnglish was mlded durintr the qtim 
qncnmiini ns a wihiett of instnielion Th pirtmental exninim 
tinns nre h'ld at tlie tnd of the wond and third seirs Tin 
ftipenils numler 2'» in the hrper 17 in tlie ■miller schools and 
nre of the Mine of Us 4 a month Mse at Uanrhi srhere U" *5 
IS pisen Tt mi\ at first aipht seem ciinotis tint the stiiiend 
in these schools is loner tinn that c»'en in the lower disc of 
institutions intended for the Ininm^ of nunir The rfwon is 
tlint the tnininc achoots penenlh nttrni^ voiiths who nre , 
fresh from achool and nre not 01 ^ 1 !% in emplor mil ssho cm 
look forwird to more liicmtisoemulosment thm cm the teieher 
of ft loxseT pTimiiTN s^ViofA TniWd it vtowld nppeiT from 
report for 101(1 11 from the Chlioti Vncpnr division tint tins 
emplorwent is RMfTicientlr attnetne to induce competition for 
the nniortti of tho«e tiho pissed out in miO were still un 
cmploved The cost of lhc«e schools (nopirentlv rxcludin" that 
of the liiltonmn] school) was Us 71 05** of which nil sive 
Us 5507 was from nrorinoni fnnds 
(iii) Curu triinin" schools prepire Inchers for the crcit mis« of 
elementin schools — mninU lower nnmm schools There his 
lieen an enormous expinsion of the«e institutions durino the 
period — from III to 204 Of the present numlx'r 201 nre 
{roTornment institutions md three nre under mission mmim 
ment The number of piinils Ins risen from 1 424 to *1 019 ft « 
rxnendiliire from Us B7 020 to Us 2 PO 750* fincliisire of the 
'Dilfon{;'im trnininc srhool) the nninher of pisses from 4P2 
to 05*1 The director his recommend"(l the cstnhlishment of 
100 idflitioml schools All the cxnenthture save nlvmt 
Us 14000 comes from PTovincinl reiemies Tnch rovernment 
school Ins three instnietors on Us 18 Us 10 and Us 8 1 
month *^ 1 x 10011 stimnds Tin^inc from Us 5 to Us 10 are 
sllowed at earb institution and nre nleulited to cost Us 125 
\n nclditinnal Us 5 for cf«itinjrcnci«?s brincrs the montlilv cost 
of 1 erhool to Us 106 It is not exnl'iined whv fie netnai 
annual cost is so ntuch less thin that involved in maintiinin" 
201 schools at this nte An exnlnmtion thit suo^esfs itself 
IS that whilp there were 2008 nunils m these 201 schools in 
1011 12 onlr 95*1 comDleted the fnll course others mar hare 
relinquished their stipends The report does not state th^ 
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qualifications ouhnarily possessed by the pupils admitted (nor 
(loos the code lay doivii anything in particular as the mmimum 
qualification), it is reported from Burdvran that the passed 
gurus are iiell versed in the methods ot teaching, but so deficient 
in general knowledge that they cannot apply the methods pro 
perly ’ The course is of one jear for those who have passed 
tlie middle school examination or standard VI of the new verna 
cilia r scheme of education and of two years for others, and com 
prises general knowledge and art ot teaching Some of the 
schools are specially arranged for the instruction of mtanjis 
(Muliammadan school teachers) , and three for aboriginals 
(ic) There are apecial arrangements for the instruction or examina- 
tion of teachers, both English and vernacular (a) For English 
teachers there is the examination in English idiom and pro 
uunciation which was formerly the only kind of test prescribed 
for teachers of this class Also, inspectors hold half yearly 
evanunations in teaching with practical tests The opinion is 
that these arrangements are useful (6) Similar tests m teach 
mg are held for vernacular masters It is thought that these 
could be better conducted at training schools uourses of sis 
weeks are also arranged at these institutions for teachers of 
lower classes in secondary schools, subordinate inspecting officers 
and guru instructors Ihe plan is unsatisfacto^, as it inter 
feres with the regular work Deputy inspectors collect their 
inspecting sabordmates at centres for practical demonstrations 
of teaching methods 

United Prorinces 

A mam item ot reform has been the Tvorgamsaiion of the training 
college at Allahabad and the foundation of a college at Lucknow for the 
reception of non graduate applicants Both these events took place 
m 1000 llic UQiversit), which ims instituted a postgraduate degree of 
licentiate in teaching, demanded a radical revision of arrangements before 
It vvonld grant afhliation for the purposes of the degree Ihe college at 
AlhliabacThas accordingly received an improved staff, including a pnncipil 
and a vice principal m the Indian educational service enlaiged acconi 
modation and a grant for books and appliances At the same time, owing to 
the impossibility of efficiently instructing in the same institution M A s and 
those who had passed only the entrance examination, a new college for under 
graduates was opened at Lucknow, with a European principal on special pay 
The arrangement for secondary training accordingly consists of two 
institutions Ihe Allahabad College prepares graduates for the university 
degree of licentiate in teaching Notwithstanding that special stipends are 
given the entries are not numerous, and the qualifications of the entrants are 
not high The enrolment is only 26 This is the more to be regretted as the 
organisation of the college appears to be particularly good and the instruc 
tion imparted of a practical nature The Government High School and 
tlie Kaj asth Pathshala serve as practising schools Specialisation in methods 
applicable to the teaching of particiiLar subjects is encouraged, and a manual 
course has been provided ‘ Twenty five men have passed through the course 
and what was perhaps hardly to be looked for, took rcidily to the work and 
sliovved m not a few instances considerable aptitude ” All writes the prm 
cipal, have ‘ learnt the difference between accuracy and vagueness they know 
wlnt perseverance means and have gained what most Indian teachers lack 
a respect for work done with the hands’ The Lucknow College offers 48 
stipends — half for those who have passed the intermediate examination half 
for matriculates or scliool leaving certificate holders The course is a depart 
mental one In the three years daring which the college has been at work, 

38, 46 and 47 students respectively have completed the course There is now 
no lack of applicants But the material is mediocre — a fact which consti 
tutes a serious drag on the efforts of the instructors The enrolment of the 
two colleges IS 73 and the avcrage<.ostof educating a student is Rs 722 

A 22 
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lIiL orgujHition for ihi. trtining of ^croanjlnr ttidicrs includes («) 
uoiuul bcliooU, ^6) cUvw.**, utiU fc) icatlicr* meetings 

(a) liiLfe art, now bcicu norniai itiiools Hit} an. numlaiiitd b} 
go\tnjuiwni "Ibe ticcliiit in the numtwr ol pupiU ironi 707 to 400 is due 
lo tilt jiolic^ Hut biB been |)un>ueil— the reduction of unwieldy tlv-Ms lor 
whidi, csjKenll), adcqinle pruusioii for pntlice could not be madi, and lb*' 
de'etaiuii to tiain loner primary U ichers in separate institutions Ibe 
iiorDul bchool prepand teuebtrs of iiiiddle etriuetilnr and bcadmasters ol 
up^ er primary stliools lor Ibw pur^>ose the mlund clis.«es are sulheiint 
iir de la ios^e gijs» of Uu-se schools “■ tilej's hiiie be-en taken to improiij lh«. 
b^steni of in»lruetion and training Ihc rcu'^d curriculum irhicb bos 
exinie into iurcc, proiideb a more liberal and suitable intellectual diet 
V qualified dnning mister has been added to the staff of each 
school null good results, cla} modelling has been successful]} intro 
duccd, and nltciupts arc Umg made to iiitroihico more realili into nature 
stud} and object Jcasotis Hit standard of the certificate*' cxammitiou has 
been raised, and stcrcoljied ine'chantcal methods haic Ix-tn dl'^»uraged 
But the traditions of a narron and wooden sjatem of training haie tabeii 
deep root and are not easilj or qiiicKI} eradicated, nor can too inucli be 
expected from a Jass of men wlio>t mental outlook is and must rtmam ncevs 
saril} circunidenbed ihc iiis|>cctur of normal schools notes tliat a genuine 
taste for reading books outside their couri.© is still to l»e cn. itcd among 
them But it must bo remembered tint their time is iti} fulh occupied 
nith the necessarj tasks of their dail) round Neiertheless it is true os tne 
inspector of LucknOn remarks that their chief (lefeKt lies in the meagrcncss 
of their educational aUainmcnt oad ihej are notoriouslv ncak inlinguiro 
subjects and in such subjects as liistor) and geograpby Tbc net result of a 
course m the principles of teaching too often appears to be not the acquist 
tion of real professional skill but the absorption of a ’ hoard of { ettj masinii ' 
which the} are unable to apply intelligent)} rrcqucntl} they uo not un , 
learn iho evil of the cramming to which tlic} arc exposed at sdiool The 
problem is a stubborn one and the chief hojie for the future lies in the gradual 
ullcnng into the schools through the staffs of the sounder methods of traming 
now cuTiiiated at the training colleges 

(b) The training of lower primaiy teachers and of assistants in upjier 
priiuar} schools is c,irried out in training classes attached to middle acma 
tular schools Hence the} art undtr tbc management of local bodies A 
special instructor is attached to cieb school It is «mtisfactory that the 
qualific-itions for admission pmiousl} the upptr primar} certificate is now 
in practice the couipktion of the middle ' ematular course , last } ear only 27 of 
tho^e admitted had attained a lower standard Each class is limited to six 
pupils The few exceptions to this rule are regarded with disfavour as lend 
mg to result in insufficient practice The stipend is generall} Hs 0 sometimes 
PvS 5 The length of the course is one >ear In 1007, there were 4S of these 
classes So successful has the scheme proicd that there ore now 109 schools 
with 649 pupiU * The aim lb to give a ibocoughly practical training Recently 
the system has been introductd in one circle of occasionally setting a pupil 
teacher to conduct seieral classes simultancouslj , as this unfortunately, will 
be his actual task in the aierage lower nrimar} school Equipment and 
accommodation are said to be general!} good emment hai in" given \ anous 
building grants— Rs 50 OOO in one year alone The present <3asses are said 
to be insufficient to meet the needs of the schools and w ill beixtme less so as 
eleiuentarv education expands The existing teachers who are selected for 
admission to the e classes join with reluctance This is not to be wondered 
at as sometimes they hare to leave posts of which the pay is higher than the 
trainin" stipend and sometuoen they return to par no higher than that 
which they drew before traming or that enjoied bv the untrained A good 
example has been set by the Lucknow district where an initial pai of R» 10 
IS now assured to those who have completed the cour«e 

(c) To make up the d^nency and to instil some ideas of method into 
the mass of primaiy teachers who especially in aided schools are still 

•bn nl table III ,b wcIOSwLwt •rdaair rageouvlai nt of 511SIU. 
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untraxned, confei-euces are held, presided over by one of the district inspectiDf^ 
stall Of tJie \alue of these meetings varying opinions are held, and it is 
rooiarked that the personal equation of the presiding olheer must be a potent 
lactor The chairman ot tlie Allahabad board, alter stating that 245 teachers 
were summoned to 22 different centres, proceeds — These conferences give 
the \ illage teacliers chance to discuss the method ot teaching and exchange 
ideas with one another and the inspecting ofD(»rs It inluses new lite and 
energy into the teachers and makes them set forth on the new year s work 
with revived vigour Other views are less optimistic, and tlie director 
i-emarks, m regard to a proposal that each untiamed teacher should attend ,4 
meeting each jear, that new method,’ descanted on in the same way by tbe 
same oUicer, might begin to pall at last 


Punjab 

Ihe institution for secondai) teachers m the Punjab is the Central 
framing College, Lahore It contains disses for graduates and under 
graduates It has been largely reorganised during the period The clerical 
and commercial side was abolished, owmg to dearth of candidates and dilh 
cultj in arranging tor sufficiently practical instruction Ihe college haa 
been popularised m two ways In the first place, teachers in governinent ana 
board schools are now permitted to draw their lull pay during training, if 
their salary does not exceed Rs 40 a month, and three quarters if it exceeds 
tliat sum In the second place, graduates are no longer required to studj 
for two years, a special one year s course having now been instituted leadmg 
up to tbe R T examination On tbe other hand those who have passed 
omj the matriculation examination have now to study for two years in the 
junior anglo vernacular course These changes have considerably mcreased 
the number of graduates under training — now S4, and they al»o ensure for 
under graduates a more effective course The average cost ot training a pupil 
IS just over Rs 317 a year 

The training of vernacular teachers is cairied out m five normal schools 
(one for each div ision) and m classes attached to vernacular middle schools 
in the former, stipeoas have been raised to Rs 8 and tbe course reduced to 
one year Candidates for admission must have passed tbe vernacular middle 
school exammation The changes just noted and tbe increase m the pay of 
pnmarj school teachers have added to the popularity of the normal schooL 
and have attracted a better type of pupil With the reduction of the period 
required for obtaining a certificate, the course has been made as simple ami 
practical as possible It contains some agricultural instruction intended 
to improve the teaching of object lessons ihe training classte give a Bhoit 
SIX months’ course to untrained assistant teachers in village schools who have 
not passed bejond the upper primary stage They have now been opened m 
a number of districts The cost of vernacular training is Rs 69 189, or 
about Rs 154 per pupil Practically the whole amount is met by gov emment 
Selected teachers are sent on from normal schools to undergo a higher course 
m a vernacular class attached to the Central Training College 


Burma 

’Training arrangements in Burma require somewhat special notice As 
will presentlj be shown in detail the bulk of the training is done in normal 
schools, wheie the courses lead to three grades of anglo veinacular and three 
grades of vernacular certificates Teachers however may compete at the 
professional test, without normal training, and vernacular teachers do so in 
considerable numbers Finally there is a vernacular pupil teacher system 
There is no training college There are eight normal schools — five 
managed by government and three aided under mission management The 
government schools are at Rangoon Mandalay Moulmem Akyab and 
Toungoo The normal schools may or may not contam classes for the tram 
int» both of anglo-vernacular and of vemacnlar teachers The courses taught 
in them have undergone considerable revision 
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'Iho luaiu le.Uuiv oi me oiti uuglo vernacular cuun-o was tJic luk of 
dilTercniialiou lictnecn nonu il auUuruuiar) scliooN and pupils, proicj>sionaJ 
uork iK-iiig taken out ot bcliuul hours, and an ordiiur} os neU as n jtrulessuiu tl 
leoV being prescribed lor liie studciiU in t«o ol tin. grades iiicse grades 
01 ccrtiticaii.* were ihriv Ihe priw«r^ ivqiijren lor ndniissioii a pass t>v 
me hull stamlaru aud a p iss the seventli standard beiore award oi cerii- 
hcaie liie sfcondari/ teciuirea a p.us 6j tlic »c\cntn standard tor aUniis 
Sion and a pa«s b} the entrance (matriculation) bolore aw nrd ol the ccrtihcaic 
ibe higher v\as open to those who had passed the watnculaticm or a higher 
university examination, and here alone there was no special literary test at 
the close ol the course ibe course ol study lor each ctrlihcaie exienilcd 
ov er three y cars, and clcrmd w ith a w riitcn examiuation m Uieory and inelhod 
as well as Ji practical test, m addition to the ordinary literary tests pre- 
scribed lor the two lower ceriilicaies Under the reorganisation there arc 
still three grades of certificate, but only two courses, the same course serv- 
ing for the award ol the primary and Middle school certificates Ihc lir»t ol 
the»c two courses requires a pasa by the soventU standard for admission and 
extends over two years 'ihc primary certificate is awarded to thot»e who in 
the concluding Ic-^i deserve no higher recognition but at the same tune do not 
lail Iho middlf icAoof certificate is awarded to those who sueveed The 
high school grade entaila a three years’ course and, in addition to the middle 
school ccrtihcate, a pass in a sjiecial literary e\.innnation Ihc periods are 
not cumulative — that is to say, a candidate can win the middle school tvrti- 
hcate after two years, and the high school c'ertificate after the third year 
of his training Ihe literary cxaniinitions which dose the courts are con 
ducted by the depanmenl, thovs in theory ami luctliod by the Educational 
Syndicate After passing these, candidau-s arc again Icsled in practical 
tcadnng by the department The nnin changes cDoctcd arc that a candidate 
(unlew a teacher already in scnice) has to go tlirough a whole tune training 
course at a normal school, and that special and harder literary tests have 
been substituted for the seventh standard and the matriculation ^Vnotlicr 
important reform is that the initial qualification and the miniraum age for 
admission (fifteen years instead of twelve) have been raised in the case of 
those who subsequently earn primary certihcates, wlule the whole system has 
l>Mn simplified — a two years course leading to ibe middle school certificate 
being now the common groundwork for the other certificates ako, a year’s 
special training being merely added in the case of high school certificate 
candidates There was previously a system under which untrained candi 
dates could appear at the professional tests This system was abolished at 
the end of the list quinquennium, but has now b«n restored, with tins 
difference, that only teachers may appear, and only under certain conditions 
This has greatly reduced the number of such passes, which sank to ten 
in 1912 

'Vernacular certificates were previously of two grades The primary 
required for admission a pass by tbe fourth vernacular standard, and in- 
volved a course of two years The secondary demanded a fifth standard pass 
for admission, a course of three years and a pass by the remacular school 
seventh standard before award of certificate These courses also have been re 
organised and are now three m number — the primary, middle school and hioK 
school The qualification for admission to the first two of these courses *is 
the completion of the sixth vemacalar standard, and here also the minimum 
age for admission has been raised to fifteen years Special and harder 
literary tests have been substituted for those previously demanded The»e 
and the professional and practical tests are conducted by the department and 
tbe Educational Syndicate, as m the ca'se of anglo-v ernacular certificates 
Here, however, the primary and middle school courses are distinct, bemf' for 
two and three years respectively, while the high school certificate course 
requires four rears The distinction has now, as m the case of anglo-vema 
cular courses, been made complete between ordinary and normal school 
classes , and to secure a certificate whole time study in the latter is required 
The exception is that vernacnlar teachers who have taught satisfactorily for 
two years in a recognised school are allowed to appear at the Educational 
Syndicates examinations in theory and practice without attending a normal 
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school This has not as in the case of anglo vernacular evaminations 
limited the number of candidates which in 1912 was no less than 897 But 
stricter conditions have reduced the number of passes — only 158 in 1912 
The pupil teachei sistem still exists There are 243 pupil teachers The 
rules pertaining to them haN** been reused and efforts haie been made to 
induce them to proceed to vernacular sdiools but without much success 

These changes are calculated to remedy the grave defects noticed in tiie 
report for 1906 07 — the lowness of the qualifications for admission and the 
unsuitability of the final literary tests the unsatisfactorj position of the 
professional work and the misuse of the opportunities that normal schools 
piovided together with the generally confused exposition of the rules The 
inspector of normal schools is enthusiastic on the working of the new system 
and urges a further stiffening of the standard A sub committee of the 
Educational Syndicate (whose views have not altogether commended them 
sejves to the latter body) does not share this enthusiasm It disapproves (among 
other things) of the substitution of special for ordinary literary courses of 
the identity of the primary and middle school certificate courses and (admit 
tedly a just criticism) of the s-icnfice of training in practical method to the 
cramming of literary and theoretical subjects In antithesis to the sub 
committees recommendation that normal students should be allowed to pre 
pare for the matriculation high school or intermediate examination symehro 
nously with their professional course Mr Covernton remarks that there is a 
general feeling that adiustment «hould be in the direction of comparativeh 
short courses of purely professional training after the requisite literary 
attainments have been acquired in ordinary schools or colleges Such a 
system he urges would provide for sufficiently hi"h literarv qualifications 
would ensure genuine and practical training and would be not onlv simpler 
than the present complex arrangements but more in harmonr with svstems 
commonly adopted in England and el«ewhcre 

Owing to various causes some of which are connected with the reorga 
nisation of the courses the total number of students in normal schools for 
men fallen from 448 in 1906 07 to 329 of whom 42 are women (women 
being admitted to normal schools for men in Burma though the compliment 
is not returned in schools for women) The reduction in the number of 
stipends (in order to permit their rate being raised from Rs 7 to Rs 101 is 
not responsible for this since the number of students exceeds the number of 
stipends available The cost of the normal schools is over I't lakhs of rupees 
or about Rs 465 per pupil All of the cost save Rs 10 000 is met from prf>- 
vincial funds During the list three years the number of those who have 
with or without training passed the certificate examinations of the Fdiica 
tional Syndicate has averaged in the ease anglo TematnlaT and 250 vn 
that of vernacular teachers The output appears to provide fairly for 
angle vernacular schools the number of teachers in winch is 1 206 of whom 
976 are trained or certificated The snme cannot l>e said of vemnrtilar 
school where the answering figures are 10 132 and 1 3r9 Then* is a trained 
or certificated teacher for everv twentv five pupils in Fnplish teaching 
schools (including European schools) and for every 170 pupils in vemaciilsr 
schools In addition to these there arc some 14 million hoys and girls who 
appear not to be at school for whom if we allow fiftv pupils per teacher 
26 000 teachers are required Tliese figures” remarks the director ‘ will 
rive some idea of the ma'Tiitiide of one of the problems involved in proiects 
for the general expansion of education " 

\ new building for one of the government normal schools has been com 
pletcd and that another be'Tin dniang the quinquennium The school 
at Rangoon is badly m need of new buildings Tlie equipment for elementary 
science is stated to be still very deficient 

Eastern Bengal and Isror? 

In Eastern BeHrml and \s«..ain the general system is similar to that in 
Bengal with a few differences which are noted 

(f) Previous to the quinonenninm there was no attempt to train 
teachers for English schools save that in Assam a small tram 
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iii^' w!iool A\a< nllnc!i<(t to j.oi«rnmcnl hipb »c}io>^l 
Million/ mill thii in I aM^rn llonpnl tlrrf «crp 
ixmmmtiofu in the art of teichin/ nnd pronunciition and 
iiliorii in I Ji/IiOi DnrtHj* tN qninqt rnruiirn hoi^cTcr a 
tninine mil pe r^tahlMhfd at Dit-n It i< nfTihalrd to 
till Lninjtta Unixer'itt and l<nIn-% mmlulilea I«tli f‘'r t5‘* 
11 I ile/ri'<* anti for tJie Iicentmtc in Itatlnn^ It i< n'roti 
nochlod in it^ m\n Itiillm/ «ith n jracti^inp hifjh ulooi 
lilt Htafl oirmuts of ino meinfor’* of the Iritlian educatinni! 
forsHi tiNo oI the jmmncial feiaim am! two of thr Buliordinate 
Al the ind of the ijuinqiit nfiitim it conlainM 37 
*lud\nl* raineU, »« teael cm if» J'"in ite rtnjiloy, *»s catidnUtc^ 
for imploMiiifit and 2^ pottrnr-ent wrvant* The tnijonU 
li\t in licwteN Teachers in poiirtir’ent wliooli rwne full 
pa) tandidate< rrceiie stipends of R« 20 or Its 15 learncrj 
of nide'l wliooU make their amnjjemenl-s oitl their fchoo! 
eoniaitttss Them«tinlOII 12 «as Its 4<523 
(m*) There are fi\e tlmsmtial \eniaeular trutiin" srhool*— at Daitn 
Itan/pnr, Cluttaj^inc lorint and ‘•ilcliar A camcuhmi for 
Ihes, luhools was frar ed diinnp th» quinquennium, ineludinjr 
ot m ral knowledge irethotl practieal instrnclion phisieil train 
ing ete Ordmanh sp*aling those nre atimitted who haie 
passi d the rniildl urnictdar etandird Tlut in the tworehoois 
in g\<vifn those wlo hue |»a««e»l llie upper priroara an. also 
admitted with special Minction rxclnaiTc of Sdclnr for 
whidi figure* are not giitn theri were 327 pupils on the mils 
at the end of the period Tliese ff alreadi teachers nwire 
sttfx nds of Its 7 a month, if not of Its fi The conrv is «ii 
two scars m\c for teacher* alreaih in cmplor who uncergo a 
one rear* course Tlie insr<^tors consuhr tin* mrangCTont 
IS unsatiftfactors nnd that there should Is* a return to the three 
jear# lotirse 

(iii) I Icmentarj teachers are trained n» in Tlenfnl in euru training 
sch'sils Tint here the dciclopnenlYhas Iiecn slightly diHerent 
from that in Bengal The niiml«cr o' these schools has not lieen 
increased Instead lie mimljcr of stipends tenallc in each 
has been enhanced new nnd larger hmldings erected and hostet 
accominodation added The sv<tcm hnwev'Cr is still rocognised 
as imsatisfactorr and a comprehensive scheme of reform was 
framed and sanctioned during the qumqnennium The num 
tier of schools will not be natcrially increased There will l»e 
40 schools each nccommo<lating40 pupils with Stipends of R-s 7 
m the case of caisling teachers and Its G in the case of candi 
dates The principal refoTia however is the impTovement of 
llie stair The headmaster will cither Ik? n mem^r of the 
sulordinatc educational service on an merage par of R< OG 
instead of the present paltf) pav of Rs 18 n month or an 
evpprionced Temacular teacher on Rs 30 a month with a spociat 
alloavancc of Rs 20 The assistants will lie on Rs SO a month 
The course will be of one \eat for existing teachers or for eandi 
dates who hare passed the middle lemacnlar standard For 
the rest it will fx* of two years 

The arrangements in ks-sam are different Flementarv teachers for 
schools in tlic plains arc trained in classes attached to the tram 
ing schools at Jorhat and Silchar Fich of these receives GO 
such pupils at a tune on stipends of Rs 6 or if they arc already 
teachers m board schools on the par of their post« The defey-t 
of an otherwise promising svstem is tint the length of the 
couT^ has been fixed at six months on aceoant of the verv large 
number of teachers who require trainin" It is a part of a 
larger ^heme which has been sanclitmed for the province to 
establish two new training schools There is also an apprentice 
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system whicli is permitted m the better class of middle verna- 
cular schools But it IS regarded as unsatisfactory and its 
abolition has been in progress during the quinquennium 
Teachers for schools m the lulls are taught at special institu- 
tions at Tura in the Garo Hills, at Jaiaw (near Shillong) m 
the Ivhasi HiUs and at Kohima and Impur in the Naga Hills 
The first two are go\ernment institutions, the second two are 
under missions 

(tp) The special arrangemento made for training teachers of Arabic 
and Persian are described m chapter XI 

The total number of training schools in the provmce is 55 of which all 
save the mission schools m Assam are government institutions The number 
of pupils IS 1,412 The cost of inaintaining these schools and also the train- 
ing college is Es 1,72,867 as against Rs 77,846 expended on training m 
1907 Tne cost is defrayed from provincial revenues save for Rs 5 360 from 
mission funds 


Central Prottnces 


The training organisation m the Central Provinces consists of a college 
for the preparation of two grades of anclo-vemacular teachers, and normal 
schools and training cla'sses tor vemacmar teachers Mr Wnght says of 
the college, “ The last year of the quinquennium saw the openmg of an insti 
tution that has been greatly needed in the Provinces The training mstitu 
tion of Jubbulpore, while doing good work, was an insufficient instrument 
for tho proper training of secondarj teachers It has been r^Iaced by a 
travDing college affiliated to the University of Allahabad for the L T degree 
Tho college entertains two classes of students, graduates working for the 
L T. degree m a one years course, and undergraduates working for a 
teacliers’ certificate m a two jcirs’ course Scholarships are given to tli® 
students Tho staR consists of a principal in tne Indian educational service 
and a vice-nnncipal and three professors m the provincial service A model 
high school IS attached to the college for practising purposes The mstitu 
tion has made a good start, and its influence should do much for the improve 
ment of anglo vernacular schools The number ol pupils at the college was 
19 in 1911 It is now 29 


Special instruction in the teaching of science is given m courses of a 
iiiontas duration at the Victoria College of Science Nagpur 

Normal schools have increased from four to six, and each of the five 
divisions has now such a school, in addition to which an Urdu normal school 
lias recently been opened at Amraoti Nevertheless, these schools cannot 
meet the demand for teachen, and it is proposed to expand them, by openmg 
classes for teachers already in employ and for re training The normal school 
ordinarily admits those who have passed the primary course and instructs 
them during two years m the two middle vernacular standards at the same 
time that it trains them as teachers At the schools in Nagpur and Jubbul 
pore a new experiment is being tried — the admission of those who have 
jiassed the middle standard for a one year’s course This produces annually 
a larger number of teachers But it has countervailing objections The 
field of recruitment is limited , and the short course is insufficient to produce 
the necessary metempsychosis Training classes are attached to vernacular 
middle schools “ There is a consensus of opmion,” says Mr Wright, “ that 
thej are useless as a means of obtaining trained teachers and they are 
gradually being abolished ” 

Pupils in training schools for masters have declined from 383 to 364 
during the quinquennium 


Coorff 

It is reported that 77 per cent of the teachers are trained There is a 
normal school at Mercara Secondaiy teachers are trained at Madras or 
Calicut 
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Nor/A )| ft I ronutr Vrovxntf 

llie froiiutr proutici Ins no institution for the training of worKhry 
toichcrs, tills tnimn;; is inrrietl out in Ijiliorr llio IVMiittiir ^o^^nl 
fccliool i>rijnnM Mrnactifir ttnchrm, ofiinn^ n tourw* of ono srira duntion 
riip mnri5j*r of Rti^i»ruls Ins Unh from C» to 100 In tlio hsi sf^r 

lliorr ntro f»0 jnijuls— tlir numiKT iliinn" tfir porifKl On< of the 

ri ivuis milit intip n^iiiist nun Inn* is tin fnct tint the niiddlr* termrular 
stindinl IS dttmndid ns the quiltfirntian for aiiniisston nn«l onli alont 
50 i)o\s in till jntniticv jnss this ttnminnt ion nnninlh, of svhom In no n'rans 
all m'ol\ the pmifSHion of trirhinf* It is liop«d tint the rsinllishn cnt of 
the elcmcntarj tiichm* scrsice nnd the op»riin^ of nen* nuddle temncular 
whooU vfjU o\erconH' this difTicultj In the nwtntime n •pv'cnl class hns 
lieen instituted for thov* srlio hnse completed the upper prnmn standard 
and at least Ino years of npprove<l sorrier On the opening of tins class m 
1011, tweiiti tno candidates imne<l of whom alt lut two passed at the con 
elusion of the tear The fcnool Ins rwtnth Iren located in the Jlihmao 
Khana — a fine strucluTc just outside the city walls 
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■WORK IN A NORilAR SCHOOL 

[ Extracts from a report bj Lala "Rira Cband Headmaster Lahore Normal School ] 


The school session begins on the 11th of May The whole of the summer 
term— 11th May to 31st July — is deioted to— 

(а) lectures on the fundamental principles of teiching 

(б) hints on the most prominent points of a lesson 
(c) model lessons bj members of the staff 

The study of the principles of teaching and ability to intelligently apply 
those principles to the several branches of tbe primary school course is a sub 
]ect ot which our men are entirely ignorant Our first duty therefore is to 
arouse their interest in this most important subject This is done by oral 
lectures Lack principle is at first orally explained and copiously illustrated 
m simple language familiar to the students The oral instruction is supple 
mented by going through tbe same lesson in tbe test The men are then 
required to make a summar} of what thej have learnt in their note books 
Side bj side with instruction m the principles of teaching they are given 
hints on the most prominent points of a lesson viz its parts selection and 
arrangement of the subject matter under suitable heads preparation of noteb 
of a lesson various kinds of questions and ansners qualities of good ques 
tioning etc Such oral lectures on method go «ide by side with a senes of 
modeuessons by members of tbe staff Tbe lessons of this series are designed 
to giae the men an idea of how tbe fundamental principles of teaching they 
have learnt are to be applied m actual teaching The men are then requiieu 
to do the work they have seen done before them by members of the staff The 
first attempts of the pupils result not infrequently in failure end constant 
help of the teacher in charge of the class is therefore most essential and is 
freely given The mistakes of method and other serious errors are pointed 
out at the time and dulv corrected The men are thus led on to grapple with 
diJfficuIties and gradually surmount them What is aimed at is thorough and 
comprehensive teaching — quality rather than quantity 

Tbe practical work process more regularly during the winter term 
after the summer vacation and comprises — 

(а) criticism lessons bj the students to actual classes called from the 

model school 

(б) practical work done bj tbe students as pupil teachers m the model 

school under the supervision of regular class teachers 
{c') observation lessons attended by the men in the model school 

In order to get the work done under the best possible conditions and with 
a view to keep the teachers in constant touch both with the theorj and prac 
tice of the subject the lessons are supervised by senior members of the staff 
each teacher conducting the lessons closely connected with the subjects he is 
required to teach This arrangement besides ensuring efficiency of work 
done under expert guidance has the additional advantage of connectedness 
in teaching The lessons in each subject are taken one after another in gra 
duated and progressive order thus giviug a distinct idea of the main points 
to be observed in the teaching of each subject as a whole During the year 
under report 325 lessons viz 125 objects 41 on arithmetic 96 on languages 
38 on geography and 25 on drawing and fcuide^arten were given by the can 
didates to actual classes called from the model school The practical work 
done by the men as pupil teachers in the mpdel school was also regular Each 
candidate devoted at least one week to actual teaching in the various primary 
classes and thus got an opportunity to exercise his freedom in teaching and 
managing large classes The men also attended several observation lessons 

2 B 2 
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given bj ihc teachers of the pnnwrj department in the central hall of this 
school 

f?fOffrflpAy — The cotirbc in gcographj incIodcA — 

(1) principles of gcographv, M in Mr Tydeinans tninual, 

(2) general gcographv, as for pnninrv schools, 

(3) map drawings 


Tho principle^ i n rncasurcincnl of nir pre'*sure composition of air, 
measurement of temperature etc arc taUg.lit h\ class cxjicrimcnts The men 
are then given home cxi rciv's on the aanu which art* dealt w ith in the class 
\long with the principles the continents arc sludieil and tlie principles 
applied Map readin^ al«n receives nUcnlion Some practical work is aL=o 
attempted During the \car under rcjKirt lie candidates measured the in 
clination of the nvs of the sim to the earth at the various periods of tlie year 
and rccordwl the length of the daja in different fcasons Mo a few selected 
men ploltctl curves showing periodic changes in tempcralnrc and barometne 
presaiirc Map drawing from memorj has Ijccn a special fc iture. The men 
were made to <Vaw maps Lv drawing n central line of the uniform length of 
12 units in the ca«e or cver^ map throwing out ixriwndiculan* of cmtablc 
lengths from «omc of the points ot section and joining their ends bv suitable 
cuncs The time derotM to this work was alxuit half a period weci Ir m tlie 
school and about two hours a week in the lioarding hou'ie In the class the 
students drew from the black loan! copv on square ina]> Ixioks and in the 
boarding house on 'mnU I lack boards. 1 vcrciees in each case were carefully 
corrected and the result of all this practice was that even the dullest student 
cotiid draw with fair accuracr maps of the I'unjab India and some of the 
continents M itb a view to make the teaching of this subject still more 
interesting and attractive M Muhammad ''I afi M A., gave the cJav>e» in the 
w inter term a ma„ic lantern lecture on \ ^ ov anc from India to England 
Black hoard dratetna and kindtraatten — Tie cout<« in both of these 
subjects have now been simphOed each con«u«ting of a definite number of 
typical everci‘!es c!o«clj bearing on the subjects included in the primarr school 
course and adapted to ensure a sufTcient amonni of practice in drawing 
sketches of objects plants animals etc on the black boaitl for illustrative 
purposes of teaching Attention wa» paid to correlating different occupa 
tioris— paper folding cardboard modelling and claj modelling In clar 
modelling care was taken to «ee that the colours painted on the models were 
natural and that the models made by the students as clas-s evereiecs were 
e-^act copies of the objects 

PraeUcal affnevliure and mensuration — ^The time allotted to agriculture 
IS three periods a week two oi which are devoted to the studv of the principles 
and one to manual work on the laid Tlie land under cultivation is about 
7> kanals and is divided into s« plots two being assigned to each of the 
three sections one for cereals and the other for vegetable crops Ladi plot 
again is sub-dinded into as m^j small beds as there arc candidates m a 
section. Each candidate has thus for independent work two small beds 
assigned to bun for the cuIUvation of cereals and vegetables The work is 
done under the monitorial sj^tem each nonitor having under him a group of 
SIX candidates During the year under report all the crops mention^ in the 
amrse were grown by applying different kinds of manures The different 
processes and stages of growth were carefulij observed bv the men and the 
resnlts recorded bv them in their note books For surverin" operations in 
practical mensiwation the adjoining grounds were utilised The men also 
prepared on a small scale maps of Ihataum ^amabandi and Ikasra 
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APPENDIX XXYI 

TRAINING OF MISTRESSES 


Madras has 21 institutions lor the trammg of women of which six are 
managed bj government and 15 by private bodies all of these save one being 
in receipt of aid Four are of tne secondary the remainder of the elemen 
tary grade (see appendix XXTV which describes the system) The most 
important is the Presidency Training School for hlistresses which prepares 
secondary teachers (mainly European and Anglo Indian) and Tamil and 
Telugu teachers of the lower grades Here as m the case of institutions for 
male teachers in Madras organisation and improvement are progressing and 
in contemplation The number of pupils is 444 the total annual cost 
Es 87,9S7 The average number of pupils being 386 the average cost per 
bead is nearly Rs 228 of which government defrays over Rs 179 a head 
Of this Rs 27 849 represents stipends all of which saie Rs 48 is paid by 
government 

There are 14 institutions in Bombay for the training of women as verna 
cular teachers — the four government divisional collegea a Native State s college 
At Rajkot a normal class (reported not to be very successful) nnder the Karachi 
municipality, and eight normal schools^r classes apparently all managed by 
missions of which two are m receipt of aid The course may be of any 
length from one to four years according as candidates are selected on the 
results of the examination by the inspector The stipends as m the case 
of colleges for men are from Rs 7 to Rs 10 a month The number on the 
roll was 414 The total cost was over Rs 77 000 of which over half a lakh 
A\as defrayed from public funds 

There is do institution m Bengal for the training of secondary mts 
tresses The need of one ts emphasised m the report and there is a scheme 
under cousideration for such an institution attacned to the Calcutta Hindu 
female training class The vernacular classes appear to be 14 in number 
and to contain 171 pupiU * Two of these are managed by government — th® 
Calcutta Hindu female training class a furda institution established in 1908 
imder a Bengali lady containing seven pupils and costing o\er Es 6 000 a 
year and the Badshah Nawab Razvi Training College at Bankipore opentd 
in 1909 and generously supported by the Maharani of Bettiah This second 
is not really a college at all but a training school for primary teachers It 
contains 22 pupils (both Hindu and Muhammadan) and costs apparently 
about Rs 13 000 a year The staff is strong and includes a European lady 
principal The other 12 institntions are aided They are mainly manag d 
by mission bodies They contain 142 pupils and cost nearly Rs 40 000 a 
year of which Rs 18 000 is found from subscriptions and nearly Rs 17 000 
from provincial funds The apparent fall in the number of institutions and 
pupils is due to amalgamation of some institutions and to the fact that 
the figures for 1906 07 appear to ha>e included some pupils of practising 
schools Several training schools have been abolished mcluding four which 
were maintained bv government for the wives of schoolmasters and for 
VI idows and the classes in Palamau and Bhagalpur The former failed tne 
latter have been replaced by a system under which stipends are given to the 
female relatives of qurus provided the grims educate them to become village 
schoolmistresses The report states that the mission training schools aim 
at producing Christian teachers for mission schools and that it is therefore 
to places bke the two government schools at Calcutta and Bankipore 
that we must look for removal of the pressing need of Hindu and Muhani 
madan teachers Apart from the paucity of numbers under training defi 
-ciency of attainment among those trained is a senous difficulty The ladv 
principal of the Badshah Nawab Razn College says To expect all these 
women to be trained teachers at the end of two years is absurd All we can 
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do IS to teach them the rudiments uritxng and nrithmetjc aud hope that at 
the end of their training the> wiU be a little better t^n they •were when they 
joined the college if ans cucouragcnn-nt w nceiled in the work it is found 
m the eagerness of tl^e wointn students to learn and their absolute earnest 
ness m all tlieir studies 

In the United Proctnees there exist 16 institutions which contain lOl 
pupils Seven of these arc rniingtd hj goicrnrncnt and one L) a board, 
nine are aided and one is unaided Tfit prciious state of things which 
was rather haphazard Ins been remedied and the classes hnie been divid'd 
into three grades with suitable courses the standards for admission being 
rcspcetisclv the matriculation CTaminatioa and the middle and tho upper 
pninaty cour'^Cb Ihe Isabellv fhobum Normal School and the Queen 
\ ictoria Girls High School at Agra contain classes of the highest kind 
Fne schools (including the Government Normal School at Lucknow three 
institutions managed b\ missions and the high school at x\gra) prepare punils 
of the second grade type 11 e third grade course is for clas^C3 attached to 
GoTemment Model Schools The Isabella Tbobiim College lias shown much 
enterprise in developing tbi<» work and has strengthened its stall b3 adding 
^cialists in kindergarten and science from America The work of the 
Government Normal School the hi"h school at \gra and the mission school 
at Moradabad is also well spoken of As to the classes in model schools 
the chief inspectress renarks “The work done is necessarily of a ren 
dementarv type but there is 1 opo that itsefiil teachers will bo produced who 
will be able to take chargi. of loner urunarr and preparatory sdiools The 
value of ll esc classes comes from live fact that the period of training vs not 
so long «o that tlio supply will increase more nuicklv and also it is adapted 
for women not capable of the middle course Nfany who would be afraid to 
go to a largo school at a distant centre are willing to take up this humpl^r 
course and tho inspectresses general opinion is that it would be well to 
multiply these classes till eventually there is one at the headejuarters of 
each district The rate at which thev can bo opened depends on the supplv 
of suitable instructors " 

The average annual cost per pupil is Rs S68 

The training of women teachers lu the Pun)ab is carried out in sit 
institutions whi^ at the end of the period contained 48 pupils These are 
the normal school for women at Lahore and training classes in certain 
Secondary schooU Suitable quarters have been provided for the former the 
course has been revised and admission has b«n restricted to those who 
possess a certain annmnt of education With a view to stimulating local 
recniitment a scheme is under consideration for the appointment of assist 
ant inspectresses each in charge of a class attached to a secondary school 

There are font normal schools for women teachers in Burma Th“V 
are managed by mission bodies and are aided They contain 127 pupils It 
has already been stated that 42 women also study in the normal schools for 
men Characteristically the number of women under training is high in 
proportion of that of men (2S7) and it has risen considerably during the 
quinquennium whereas that of men has fallen The organisation of conr®^ 
etc IS as set forth for men The cost is Es 23 000 (or just over Es 220 
per pupJ) of which nearly Bs 23000 is met by government Excellent new 
buildings have been erected for the schools at Bangoon lloulmem and 
fvemmendme 

In Eastern Bengal and ■is’>ajt there was no provision for training before 
the quinquennium A commencement has now been made at fte Eden Hi"h 
School at Dacca There are three classes— English middle vernacular and 
upper primary Pupils in the EuHish class are allowed either to take their 
training along with the matnculation course or to take a one years trainin'* 
course suteequent to matriculation There are stipends of Es 12 a montl 
in the former case of Rs 15 in the second The middle and upper primary 
rourses are for those who hare passed the upper primary or a lower standarU 
there are eighteen stipends of Rs 10 each tenable for two years In all 
Classes the course contains practical teaching drawing needlework physical 
culture singing school hj^iene and manual work The pupils are mainlv 
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Brahmos or Christians But Hindus have also enrolled themselves, and the 
opening of a Hindu Widows’ Home will, it is hoped, increase their number 
In Assam arrangements have been made with the American Baptist Mission 
at Nowgong, who ha\e received Rs 15 000 from government for the con 
struction of a building The Welsh Mission at Shilloflg has also opened a 
training class 

There are four normal schools for women in the Central Provinces — two 
under government, two under missions The government school at Jubbul 
pore (teaching Hindi) is popular and does .good work That at Amraoti 
{teaching Marathi) does not attract pupils There are 59 women under 
instruction The annual cost is Rs 15 628 and is entirely defrayed by 
government 
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Table G — PubltctnstUulians for rmlestind females 


1‘EOVI'ICE 

1806 7 

j 19012 

1 1D0G7 

1 1011 12 

Hales 


Holes 

1 Fenulea 

1 Males 

1 emalcs 

Hales 

Femalca 


ilsctroA 

20 671 

1034 

19 <80 

1013 

2" OSS 

1 1C4 

24 6S7 

1 272 


Bombay 

9 235 

817 

8 703 

Sir 

10 OO" 

1 081 

12 174 

1 2j4 


Bengal 

52 367 

3 273 

190u9 

2 "35 

30 470 

3 336 

4’ 158 

3 703 


United ProTinoes 

6 572 

304 

7363 

39^ 

to 248 

824 

10074 

lOaO 


Punjab 

2 791 

3a0 

2 640 

363 

3,477 

607 

3 77“ 

716 


Burma 

4 946 

2S9 

4361 

380 

6 050 

551 

8 806 

640 


Eastern Bengal and Aaaani 

3 062 

203 

2965 

206 

10 328 

2 807 

10 667 

4 083 


Central ProTmeea and Berar 

3 662 

213 

3319 


3 044 

203 

3611 

355 


Coorg 

77 

2 

■3 

4 

8a 

B 

83 

7 


Ivortb Best PVontJer ProTiaea 



183 

8 

245 


202 

20 


Total 

103 336 

•CS50 

98 446 

(ire 

llOSas 

10 681 1 

122 910 1 

14 113 
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Table 11 —Papth in ptMa and pniale tnsliluhona 


PnoTiseE. 


1906 07 


1911 12 

PoblK 


Torrf- 

Public 

Institu 


Total. 

Madras 

875 660 

131452 

1 007 118 

1 153 8S6 

127 179 

1 280 06a 

Bombay 

646 m 

73770 

720 547 

842 309 

80663 

gec 877 

Bengal 

I2U014 

64 0^4 

1 2C9 038 

laj4 917 

54 413 

1 609 360 

United Provinces 

S36 897 

69 277 

606 174 

e’l 688 

90 412 

712000 

Punjab . 

234 80a 

65 343 

300 "S? 

316 167 

64 946 

381 113 

Burma 

227 m 

171 470 

398 598 

270310 

174 945 

44o255 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

. 749 6S7 

65 912 

815 a90 

1 02o 8*6 

49 243 


Central PrQvmcea and Berar 

237 100 

339 

237 439 

312 986 

219 

313 206 

Coorg 

4355 

610 

4 865 

6 203 

603 


North West Prontier Province 

. . 16961 

120S0 

29 017 

25 483 

0 438 

34.911 


Totix 4 744 480 

644 152 

S3SS633 

6 128 725 

651 996 

0 780 721 


Table 12 —Pujni* in puUtettulUtatoits by pmods 
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Table 14 — PupiU {txchtding fupiU »« fnraU tnsi*tutie>ns) hy tVis$ of manayemenl 


Berubty 

UoiUd Frorinecg 
Tunjib 

ru^«ni Bengal and Aauni 
Ontnl Praru)C«4 and Benr 
Coorg 

horth IVestPronlicrProTinpe 


r«18 l^!>8Co l«««Si l&>59C7 


BomWy 

rengal 

Cml*t| ProTinM>» 

Punjab 

. laaierti r--n«r.l ..d A .im 
I Ontnl pTOTmcraarxJ Ppcra 

I SvtthWntPron* rrl'roTiT 


fi« 230510' M WB K'Sra 


m-yi 1^031 25100^ r 1 3-i I 3fts«fo i 
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Table 15 — Pupils (erclud ng pupils in pntafe tttsl I tions) h j class of management and periods 


1 1886-7 

1891 « 

1896 7 

1901 2 

1906 7 

1911 12 

Pmuo MASiCEilWT — 

Corenuntnl 

Board 

Total 

Pbitate MAKAOBincrr-- 
Aidfd 

Uaa ded 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 

j 231^ S 
778. 6 

f loiiy'o 

1 134 669 
883 0d9 

93S07 

169 271 
973 910 

94 437 

164 512 
9S0 69 

127 418 

168 684 

1 359 86S 

187 7*5 

219 "ga 

I 833 034 

lOlOOot 


1 236 4S6 

1 239 6« 

1 655 967 

2 ‘*40 0o5 

1 S99931 
SCOS"! 

1 646 6 
461330 

2,226 9-,6 

2 019 800 
532034 

2132 93 
514 0)9 

"SSI 864 
496 649 

3 OSS 513 

3 237 ‘>96 
6oI3 4 

1960 80o 

2 551 894 

* 646 85* 

3 8S8 6 0 

20 0&>9 3348910 

3 788 38'’ 

3 SS6 493 

4 744 480 

6 1*8 72o 

Table 1C — P ptlsbj^assei of tnslilul ois (ex 1 J ng prnale i st 1 l o s) 

Tsayatx, 

Alta 

coDrgea. 

^’lecondary 

Pmaary Special 

acIioolL Bcboola 

Total. 

ilUdrsA 

Bombay 

BeogU 

Liut«d PrOTuieea 

Pnajib 

BnrmA 

Butcn B«agal tnd Asaa 

Ct&tnl ProTuen ud Bertr 

Lortl Front erPronnc* 

4 939 

3 719 
9716 
•i6o6 
*>609 
3-’4 
osso 
603 

38 

ge' no 336 

1 «39 74 601 

*184 *05 931 

1 ISS 67 0 6 

890 94 418 

85 3 1 
167 1 86 641 

IOC 50,295 

439 

9 33'* 

10*00)0 T699 

757 130 5 e-T) 

1.206 385 130 01 

0 I 2 293 6 S9a 

208 679 4 521 

181 406 3 *59 

SIS 199 20 880 

*>56 203 74 

6 43 *1 

16 0»4 59 

1 152 883 
842 309 

I 554 917 
6*1 688 
316 167 

0 0 310 

1 02o 876 
312 9S0 
6*03 

25 483 

t-- iisj; 

29 648 1 6,636 f”! 3 0 , 4 9«S 142 170 OingTOj 

18918 1 6 2s0 713 34'' 1 3 937 866 68 104 ^ 4,''44 480 
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Table 18 — Population of all (httet hj tact or ere'l for 1011 1012 


raoriiCE. 

Earopeatis 

and 

An lo* 
Ind ans 

Ind an 
Chru 


3Iahaniina 

IJiddhbU. 


OiJ ers. 

Tcrnr. 

2Iad.u 

40 890 

1 l-iOlIl 

56317 4*i« 

2-12963 

693 

433 

COaOIS 

41 413K0 

Boaihay 

41902 

2«t.'5o 

2&000tu3 

4<«1016 


83.:a 

865 y^j 


Bcngil 

51 410 

2G9.>80 

424ll;i33 

0 396 -89 


610 

2.8ii.r3 

55023 340 

Uaited Prormfcs 

41480 

130.463 

40.263.5a> 

6 6^9 773 

■SO 

8-2 

-a.ats 


runjah 

34 8aG 

lOSAIM 

8“ 6622 

10l)aa-21 

4 tm) 

620 

31 691 


EoTma 

Entcm Eengil and 

21^39 

180.512 

SWLTi 

420777 

lt)3S».5'0 

SrjO 

"CO 103 


Assam 

7 518 

03.311 

12153063 

20.236802 

206 —2 

31 

1/91 030 

34 SOI/**: 

and Dvni 

lOfitO 

61 3U 

12669 m 

633.333 

0 

1-57 

2/73.551 

15.60)000 

Coorg 

North Wat Troo 

SI.! 

3.203 

1 

>33022 

13113 


31 

19/24 


t t ProTinee 

5.-23 

862 

150237 

2039 094 


49 

IS 

2.11C933 


2oOJC9 

2.r3 402 


67J1493G* 

10 6J)Jl7 

83.341 

9/44,5-0 

2a5/68.a53 


jotsOj 

1 634 001 

163 837312 

51.311739 

0 410.306 

8’ 402 

0713 0a3 
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Corepenni 

r.oTO<s. 

1 ^a^4ns 

Iiuli-in 

Ctuna* 

tlindua 

1 1 

Other*. TOTAt- 

Madraa 7 460 

Somhay , 4 913 

Sangal S 334 

Uaxed Fromcca 1 04- 

Ponjah 2 6“^) 

Bnrmi * 029 

Easten Bengal and Asaam ^9 

Central Pronnees and Berar 1390 

Coorg 4 

North 7V«tProiiU«no»iBoo * 

93.773 
*0 05 
23.844 
0 329 
4/U 
22.i0a 
13544 
3 717 

1 3 
39 

16^034 
615431 
1/37639 
56-»059 
2P 171 
4-64 
4-7 778 
213 566 
9093 
10/-1 

116.196 
182.472 
233 944 
134/93 
1-9 860 
14So3 
57-674 
“1/34 
2«X> 
24«“0 

37 so 

7 16,-40 

1 109 07 

412 09 

154 0* 

509/57 63 

5S91 2 

2 614 Ti 

-4 0 
S614 
53103 
1/31 
1603 
1S4 
21 68$ 
32,402 
333 

l/«00&i 
D»» 8-7 
1609/CO 
71*000 
SSI 113 
445 /m 

1 0-5 I“4 
313 “03 
6/11 

34 911 

„ r 1911 1" 3^ 3 * 

Tcrtai. [woo/- I 30 7*-»* 

: lOSSOo 4419836 
160 067 3A15 -07 

l.n-1 l»i 

I r^i 

409 4311 17 460 
369 5-4 17 019 

J“1 616 

So/ng 

6 SO “21 
6/53 63“ 


* Thu fig™ «iclude* 403 Earopeans and An^Io-lodiios vlucfa were emitted Iroia lio Earten Eragal and 

A&sam retuni by enutahe. 


Table 20 — Pupils hy lan^oj'r 

s Irarnl 






A Temacular 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provmces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Central Provmces and Betar 

Coorg 

North We“t Frdbt er Province 

156 no 

8> 814 
163 d’l 
51809 
(w-OS 

2i 610 
141 744 

18 890 

1 412 

3 742 

89 660 
72 679 
1j1683 

60 58o 
101 401 
104 809 
180 414 

3 09 

15 no 

1133 161 
861006 

1 571/64 
eoGi-’s 
»1633" 
419 O-’j 

1 031/-f 
309 773 

6 811 

26 453 


Totju. 


ri9iH2 rooiTo 
1190M7 5a>92-^ 


6S0 313 
74S&>1 


4 93(3 517 
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1 iULl “ .\ uitilfr oj 1 1 1 tls KN Ifr f ubltr tnstnction {olhtrtrist than tn j rivate tnsliliilions) ] cr tiitlL of 
] < pul than of tchool gang agt 



Bot( 

1 G tli 

JIiilrAS 




308 


lloinbav 




330 


11 ml 




331 


LiittM I‘ro\ inoM 




1 ’i5 

11 





lf9 

27 

Hunii » 




209 

a 

llfii~al ami Avjin 




331 


Cintral I'roMitccsand Ikrar 




212 


Cuor-^ 




297 

139 

^lrth A\e<t 1 ronficr IWince 




131 

U 



Totu 

/ 1911 12 
tl90G-07 1 

2CS 

227 

17 

32 


Iahle 22 — litrtH ejpeivlilure on r /«f l>j olge li 1011 12 


raomcE. 

\ftA 

Collcgra 

Pro(« 

riontl 

CuUrfn. 

Sreondal^ 

Scbool'. 

I>in)afy 

SehwU 

Ttsmuig 

8cbook 

AUotler 
ipceial 
6c) aok 

ToTiU. 

liOfflUi}' 

Ln ic^l rrorinm 

I'anjali 

Binaa 

Fatten TVnetl inJ 

Cmtnl rronncM lad IVrtr 

Sotih U nt Frontier Provinro 

P* 

10 10O4S 

3 31 V13 
t:Oi 031 
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Tallf 25 — Area at d pop Utlion o/ Ihe lemtonet csti^aed lo the u 0 / Iiulia 


PaOM'ICK. 

(quire males. 

Population. 


C\LCUTT\ 




( 1 ) IVI pi 

(0 Natixe Slates of Bengal 
(3) Livstem Bcnpl anl 

(1) Native States lo (^tern Bengal and \Mam 
(5) Burnn 


115819 
’73 
‘>f)0'’7 
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52 C£i8^C9 
4^38 lei 
31018^-7 

&i!>8Xt 

12 115 '’17 
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IDOC-OT 

491000 
481 &>8 

103 91C009 
Dcnoecs 


SIADRAS 




( 1 ) Madru 

(2) Sladras States 

(3) Cooig 

( 1 ) IBd rabad 
(s>) Jlnoro 
(c) CC 7 I 0 D 



H2;i30 
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[\) B«>inl>a*» (Uielttd ng Sind and 
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ALLAHABAD 




(1) UmtcdProxinccsof Agraand Oudh (including Native States) 
('’) Central Provinces and Berar 

(3) Central Provinces States 

(4) A]mcr Verwara 

(5) Omtral India Agency 
(f) Itajputana Agency 
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PUNJAB 

(1) Punjab 
('’) Punjab States 

(3) North West Front er Province 

(4) British Baluchistan 

(5) Kashmir 

(G) Baluchistan (excluding British Baluch stanf 
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T!Atn.T SZ—Coiiiparalirt *tarme7\l t>/ wilp'it of grodualet for JSIJ’IJ. riiuifnl by flwJ ty 
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Tas 1£ 35 — Suljertt laXm by the tlvdfnti vh« jxiatfd the J/jl examinalion »n the yi/tnjvetinitim (fnfan from 
the vnttmity eaUedart) 
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rnocnrss of edbcatios ih inru 


AKrS COLLEGES 

I 

Tabi,e 57 — Lt*{ fi/ ccHtjf* {o ummxtw*) ly eni nvtnajrwn^ frrm unirrrtttj 

roUttJatt) 


3IADKAS. 


Kkbm 6( toSrcn. 

SUeagrtoert. 

ARTS COLLEGES 


A— COLLEGES FOP. MEN 

First GR.\rRCoi.UGCs 


Pm d«RCT C<i\\«5e Madras 


Pojahmmi Iry Collffe lUiahmundrj 

Goreremant 

KumljaVoitfini ColVgs RumluVotam 

CoTeninjert 

Aided ivd CvAipro Coixfces 

ManafjtHyConmxUttt (» o>W7it>fiofk) 


Pschairsppa’a CoUego Madru 


Mabanjah'ft Collage Nui&ugnai 

1 ilanayedbij Vtttiont 


1 Cbxistian Collepo Madras 

Fre« Cburch of Scotland Mtaaion. 

1 Nol>le College Maeulipatam 

Chnrcli UiMionary Society 

1 St Josepl) aCollege Tnclunopolj- 

Societv of Jeau* 

I S F 0 College Tnchinopoly 

^letjr fortho Propagation of tl e Cospel 

St Alov lus’ College Mangalore 

Society of Jesus. 

SECO^D GsaDE CoUXCES 


Goxernment College Mangalore 

Government 

‘Salem College Salem 


\ictona College Palghat 

Jlaoiapal 

Btesnen College Tclbcheity 

MmuoipaL 

Aided ajid Otiided 

Manajed ly Cowmitfee* (,ntnnnus on) 


Do%eton Protestant CcUege iladras , 


EallAof a College Berlianipur 

Mrs A T \ara3iDsa Ran CoUeue Viraeapatam 

Fmdowed by the Ra]S of KalliLct 

PittapuT Hajali a College Cocanada 

Begwtered under the Indian Compamea Art 

Pnaided 

Hindn College Tirmevelly 

Coimbatore College Cenobatore 

Lnaided 



V\ OLUtfeS. 0¥ itttCWOMS ISWu 

UOSIIIAY. 


cf Callrjnt. 


ARTS COtLRGES 


Fip5T Grade 


Gonrnment 


ElplunstotieColUgc Boiab»y 

Peccon CoUeg»* J’oonA 

G<»rofntr*»ftt 

Gosemtrent, 

Aided ASD Us uded 


Hana^dl^CommtUa (non mutwn) 


Gnjaret Coltc^re iUtoedabad • . 

lc*gusionCoilej« l’oon& 

Daj-aram Jethnial 6>nd CoTJego, KAracbi 

I>eoran Kclur»lionil 'w»el> 

Siwl Co’lepp \sv>ejalJon 

HanoQed h^/iluitoru 


CoUo^.Botnba'r 

St Xancr's College. Bombas 

Uniled Fm CbvrH «( Scollanl 

Fomt} ot Jeau 

Second Ouoe 


Roao 


rroress o'At CoLvEcts 


Eti^v<rin^ 


CoU«^ o{ Sctanca, Roou 

Goetniwetit 

Agneuhttrt 


Agncjltawl College Boon* 

CorernmeBt 

2IedifiM 


Oraot Medical College, Dcmba> . . 

Coveniment 

• 1 Special 


1 Prof Gajjar’s Xecbuo-cbemical Labontorj^i Bombav 



BEXCAt 


ARTS COLLEGES 


A —/'OLLEOES FOR MEN 


FiEST Cease Colleges 


Pies deacv College Calcutta 


Sanskrit College Calcutta 


Hiighli CoDega 


Knslmagai College 


Patna College 


Ravcnsliaw College Cnttack 

GoTeuMsent 



AtlTS COLLEGLS 
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imNOAIi-eon/if 


ol coIIfi;r«*. 

Mannzement. 

ARTS COIiLEGES-con/J. 


A-TOLLrOFS FOR 


FiMT 0 r\DF CoLLLfir? — WflfW 


Aided and Uv\inrn 


Maaajcd hj CotnimUtu ®r CouiwU (nan 


Mctrojwlitan Tnatitution, Calcutta 

Cit\ College, Calcutta 

Tij Karnm Juljilca College, Rhagalpur 

I’lpon Collego. Calcutli 
mnyiboai tollega, Colcutta 

Kruhnath College, Ikrhampur 

llibar Xationsl College, Jlankipur 

Tha Ilhumihar Brabman College, MuuiJ-trpuc . 

Originallj propnetarj ainco ISaC under ConimitUe 
Onginally proprictarj , ainco 1887 under Council 
Kndoued 

Council 

Governing Bodr 

Financed ^by the Maharaja of Cossimbarar, managed 
by a Committee of Management 

Governing Rotly 

Committee 

AluiicmColle^rt 


TU" Pcott Ah ChuTchea College, Calcutta 
Iluhop'aCoIl«se« Calcutta . . . 

Scottish ChuTcliM Mission 

fcocictyfortheP/opagalioDoftho Oospol to lawgn 
porta 

DubliaUnj\ersit> Mission 

Wesleyan Mission 

Columba’a College, Ilazanbagh 

Wcateyan College, Baokura 

Second GnaDC Colleocs 


llidnapur College, MidnapuT 

Mumcip\l Boutd 

Aided and Unaided 


.l/an<ijcJ6yCommtli<Mor Council* (non bkwoh) 

Diamond Jubilee College Monghjr 

The Hindu Academy, Daulatpur 

Central Co'lege, Calcutta 

Victoria College, Narad 

BurdwanBajColUgn Burdwan 

Uttarpara College Uttarpara, Ilooghlf 

Krishna ClianJra College Iletampur, Ditbhum 

Joint Committee o' the Monghyr District Board 
and Municipality 

Council 

Govemiag Bodr 

Governing Oodi 

CommittM 

Mtfston Colkgfs 


I-on Ion Missionary ‘Society’s Institution Calcutta 

Kt Xnvier’a College Calcutta 

Clittrrh Miss rtnaty Socioty’a College, Calrutta 

Sarstnp orn College 

Ixindon Mission 

Booicty of Jesus 

C M & 

[College Conned 


I'not.RJSS OF FPICATIOS IV IMJl \ 




ARTS COLLEOES-^».rJJ 


B~COUAaLs FOU \SO\lFN 


F iR-TT Or t tie CottraM 


Bclhune Collfjjo CalcuUi 

Piow^An Collfgfl Calcutta 

Ooiernment 

Cl m/I unilrol <•( Jolm flaptut 

rRorEs«o>t\i, Cournei 


TcttfAlRJ 


David Hare Tmnin{;ColI«(>4 Calcutta 

TtawungCeWe^e Pal«\\ 

London SIvm onaty Roc etv a Training College RJia 
«raa>(>o e Calcntta 

Coiemnient 

Ciovetnmenl 

Jav 

/ 

Umvonity r aw College Calcutta 

Lav Collie Tatna 

(•ovcniBient 

J/e<I trine 


lUdiMl (^UegQ CalcuUa 

GoNetOBwnt 

fB^inecfin^ 


Civil Engineering CoUego 

Oovenunent 


E\STEnN BENGAL ANI> ASS\M 


AKT8 COLLEGES 


First Gtuce Colleges 


Dacca College Dacca 

Government 

Bajshahi College 

Cotemmont 

CliittagsUR College Cli Ltagoog 

Gavemment 

Cotton College Cauhati 

GovcniiRcnt ‘ 

ViDED aan Uvaided 


Uone^ei hy Commilteei [non-mistion) 


Biajamohan Institution Barisal 

Ooieming Bod\ 

Jagaonatb College Dacca 

Board of Trustees 

Second Grade Colleges 


’ Aided aiid D'»au>ed 


Managed bj CommMeea or CounctU (non-tnu«Mni) 

Tlie Mwaid (Allege Pabna 

Onginally Proprietary Jlanaeed bv a Committee 
aiBce IP06 

On^aaliy propnetory 

Goewl 

V ctoria College ComiJla 

TjjeAnandamolua College Mytueta ngA 




ARTS COLLEGES 


2J7 


EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSA3I-fc«^0 


^ameaof CoUcgca 

1 iranageraent. j 

ARTS COLLEGES-cowW 


Second Gb\de Colleges — concld 


21an<t^ by Ccmtnttleet {non miMwn) 


JlorariclianJ College SvJiet 

Committee 

PKOFESSIOVAL COLLEGES 


Ttachny 


Ttaimng College Dacca. 

Govenmsent 

Lav 


La«r College Dacca 

GorenimeDt 


BURMA 


ARTS COLLEGES 


Ftbst Grade 


Rangoos College 

Gorenimect 

Amencan Baptist tlisaioa College Rangoon 

Amencan Baptist Missioii 


UNITED PROVINCES 


ARTS COLLEGES 


Fibst Grade Colleges fob Men 


Gartmtnenl 


iluir Central College AHali&tad 

Queen's College Benares 

Government 

Government 

Aided and Unaided 


Managed by Cbmmitteee (non-mwiionj 


Canning College Luctnow 

Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College ALgarh 

Agra College Agra 

Central Hindu CoOege Benares 

Meerut College Meerut 

BatevUy College Bareilly 

Supported by the Taluqdars oi Oudh 

Supported by the Muhammadan community 

Managed by Mi/tumi 


Christ an College Allahabad 

John 8 College Agra 

Christ Church College Cawnpore 

Re d Christian College Lucknow 

Amencan Fresbytenan Mission 
(^Dieh Mias onary Societv 

Soc ety for the Propagatiou of the Gospel 

I^oith Tmtia Conference of the 3Iethodist Episcopal 
Church 
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Iiamea cl colleges. 

Management. 

ARTS COLLEGES-condd 


B -COLLEGES FOR VTOMEN 


First Grvdc Oollcors 


Eetbnne College Calcutta 

D oceaan College Calcutta 

Goiernment 

CoQioituutroCSt John Baptist 

PbOF£5SIOV\L COLIEQES 


reochin^ 


David Haw Teaiuiag College Calcutta 
■STRimTig Coll>-g6 Pttaa 

London Miss onary Society a Traiaiog College Bba 
vampQie Calcutta 

Goverament 

CuteTnment 

Law 

✓ 

Uwvetttty Law College Calcutta 

I^v College Patna 

GoTemment 

iltitetne 


Medical College Calcutta 

Goiemmeot 

Enginterxiyj 


CiTfl Engmeenag College Sibpoi 

GoTemmeot 


EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAIL 


ARTS COLLEGES 


First Grade Coueoes 

Dacca College Dacca 
Bajsliali College 
Ch ttagong College Ch ttagoug 
Cottoa College Gauhati 

I \1SED AND DnAIDEO 

Afano^i ty Commillee* (non mmion) 
BrajamoKaalnstitiitjaa Bansal 
Jagaimalh College Dacca 

Second Grade Colleges 
Aided aijd Unaided 

Mana^tdhj of Counc li (non mutton} 

The EAwatd College Pabna 

Virtora College Coimlla 

The Anandamohaa College llymenatagh 


Govenuneat 

Goveminent 

GoTeciuDent 

GocecnnKnt 


Go^eeiaiag Body 
Board cd Tnuteea 


Ongiaallr Propnetary Managed bv a ClinLmjttee 
since 1906 

Qn^naliy ptopmtaty 
OnffiCii 




ARTS COLI.CCFS 
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FASirnV BFNGAL AND ASSAM-ccw7<f 


NittncfCcJJrsr^ M»nagcment. 


ARTS COLLEQES-wnfU 
SrcoND Gsadp CoLLErrs— foncM 
Manajrd fcy Commt^Ufi (non mufion) 
linnrichand Collfg-^ ‘lylhet 

pEOrESSlOVAL COLLEOE-^ 
Ttathtny 

Training Coll«g<* Dacca 

Lav 

Law College Dacca 


BURMA 


Committee 

I 

1 

Go>emmcnt 

CoTcmment 


ARTS COLLEGES 

1 

First OiuDE 

1 

Rangoon College 

1 Ooverainent 

\menean Baptist Mission College Rangoon 

American Baptist Mission 


UNITED TROMNCES 


ARTS COLLEGES 

First Graue CotLroES roKSIrv 

Government 

MUK Central College Mlalvabad 
1 Queen • College iJenarea 

Aided and Unaided 

' Managed hj CommiWcca (non-tnuiion) 

Canning College Lucknow 

Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College Aligarh 

Agra College \gra 

Central Hindu College Benarea 

Meerut College Meerut 

Bareilly College Bareilly 

Vonojetlfcy Mutwnt 

Cl r atian College Allal abad 
St John a College Agra 
Chr at Church College Cawnpore 
Held Chr at an College Lucknon 


Covemment 

Oorernmeat 


Supported by the TaluqdaTS of Oudh 
Supported by the Muhammadan community 


AmeneanFreshytenan Miss on 
Church AI aaionary Society 
Soaety for the Fropagat on of the Gospel 
North India Conference of tl e Methodist Episcopal 
Church 
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PPOGPESS OF FDUCATIOV LS IHVtK 


UNITED PROVINCE5-conc?(f 



llinajetwiit. 

AP.TS COLLZGES-wrf^; 


Secovp Gpate Colleges toe MS' 


Aidfd ari Vr'cxifd tncrojcd hj CcmmxlUt* {luw 
tnuoon) 

KsTastha Pathsliala Allahabid 

Earofcan Eovb ool Allahabad ~ 

Cominittee 

^Iana'}*ih'j Mitiiorn 
bcdtew’a Colleg GoraVJ pur 

Rairsav College Almora ' 

Church Bfuaionara Society 

Mmont London Hiaaiouar} Soacty 

PiPST Gp^dp Colleges joe IVol-en 

i 

Isabel'a Tlioburn College Lucknow 

■Woodblock College JIusaoonc 

1 Women's Foreign Jlla onarr Sooctr of the Sletho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Vmcnca 

Blission 

Sewvd Geajjp Colleges top Womi^. 


Ml Sain*a’ D oc«sn College Nairn Tal 

European Gicis' High School Allahabad 

BIlaiod * 

Committee 

Ppofe««io al Collzcfs 


TtacTixr^ 

Higher Grade Tiaioing College Allahabad 

Goreinment 

Xotr 

UniNCTBityLawCollege Allahabad ' 


iledtnne 

Kmg George a Hedjcal College Lucknow 

Goreitunent 


PU^JAB 


ARTS COLLEGES 


Fipst Grade 


GoremtnenI 


Government College Lahore 


Aided A^D Uwaided 


Zlanafjed hj Committed (non-mi/sion) 
Davanand Anglo-Bedic College 

Islamia College Lahore 

Khalsa College Amr (sar 

Dja! Singh College Lahore 

Gahore Azym Eamaj 

Uirfer the control of the Anjuman i Hunavat i 
Isbiu, Lahore 

Pnncipally for the Sikha 

Board of Trnateee 

ilanaaed h j J/is» om 

Forman Chnst an College Lahore 

St Stephen s College Delhi 

Gordon M ss on College Rawalpindi 

Punjab Mission of the Ainencan Presbjterian Church 
Cambridge Miss on 

AmencanDnitedPresbj^enan Mias on 



ARTS COLIXGES 
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PUNJAB — eondd 


Ttocies of coUesss. 

Ifanagement. 

ARTS COLLEGES-eonrf<i 


Secovd Grade 


Aiiei at i JJnaxdei 


^anagcdhj Cotnm llets (» m-iniJiioM) 

Hindu College Dellu 


^ana^ed hj Mtss ons 

Mnrraj College S alkot 

Pnofab Mus cm of the Cl urch of Scotland 

Oriejjtal Colleges 


Oriental College Lahore 

nnivera tj 

pRO^Esslo^AL Colleges 


Law 

Law College Lahore 

Umveraitv 

Ttachn^ 

Central Training College Lahoro 

Government 

Vei <n«e 

Med oal College Lahore 

Government 

North West Froktier Provd.ce 


Edwardes Church tliss os College Peehawar (1st gra le) 

Church il ssionary Societ 3 r 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


ARTS COLLEGES 


First Grade 


Government College Jnhbulporo 

V ctoiia College of Sc enco Sagpore 

Government 

Covernment 

Aided asd Unaided 


Ifnrnjed by Co nm Ueti (« ci i $s on) 


Morr 8 College Nagpote 


Managed b j Visa o u 

Hislop College ISagporo 

United rive Churcl ol 'Scotland 

Second Grape 


None 


Professional Collpqes 


Tcael g 

Tra rung College Jabbulpoie . . 
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II 

IsATIVF STATICS TSCLUDFD TN THJ FDXjC\TIONAL MTUKSS 


SUtw. 

Nusa c4 

I^iUiTsiru 

Kollisjmr 

lUlifcaildia College JantgtAli 

College Eli»viug*r 

Rajtrua College 


in 

BRlTlSn TERIilTOm EACLtTOtD 1 ROM FPUCiTjONU rKTURSS 

lUjpaUu AgeacT Coterricrtjt College Aimer 


IF 

l.Am'E STATES EXCLUDED FROM TUP EDICVTIOV M RCTDRXS 


II^eiAlAd 

N lamCollege 

Mfsore 

Ma^ra}a a College 

Central College Bangalore 

St Joaepli a College Bat)gilo*e 

j Parted Heart College Bacgalore 
ilaliaram s College SIjTore 

Tnrtocon 

Maharaja a College Tnrandnua. 

Staharaja • College for Girb Tnrandnua. 

Charch Slias on College Kottayam. 

Scott Chnstiaa College NagercoU. 

Tiainifig College TnTandnaa. 
hlihareja el.aw College TnTaodnun, 

CocHa 

EraaVuIam College 

PoAiAota 

Maharaja ■ College Pudshota 

Hafoda 

Baroda College 

Eajpntana Agency 

Maharaja a College Ja pur 

Jaanant College Jodhpnr 

Central India Agency 

^ Ktona College Gwalior 

BolLarCgll ge ladon 

Canadian Misason College Indore 

EsiLmu and Jamara 

Sn Paitab IGndn College Srinagar 

Pxince ol Wales College Jaznmn. 

Patiala 

Mohiadia CcUege 

Eapttrtliala 

Randhit College 

Bahavalpnt 

Eadtq Dane College 

SoocbBelLat 

Tictona College 
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Total of Arts Colleges 

Colleges included in the returns — 

I«t grade Snd grade 

Colleges Situated in British India included m the returns . .71 46 

Colleges in Native States included in Bombay letarns . .2 1 

Total of colleges incluhed m betur'is . 73 47 


Colleges excluded from returns — 

British territory, Ajmer 1 

Native States . • 14 10 


Total op colleges excluded pbou the retcbns in India . 16 10 


Other Colleges — 


Oriental . . ... 1 

Teaching .... 8 

Medical ... • . • >6 

Law . ... .... 7 

Engineenng 3 

Agricultural 1 

Total . 26 


One Teaching and one Law College at ^vandnim net included 2 
in the returns 

Total . 27 

Isk grade Snd grade 


Total op aets colleges included in the returns ... 73 47 

Total op arts colleges in India excluded prou tbe returns . 16 10 

88 67 

1 _ ' 

Total of other Colleges 27 


2p2 
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VI ocpFss or rBtc4.Tio\ is ivuu. 


l>talannt of anic^lie'^d Juntij llf J^7 — 10 fS 


DnirnuiiTP 

Doreton Collf'g'*, Calaitta 
La Martiniire Colleg'* CalrjtU 
St r»aV»Sc^fKt\ l>»Tj<^1irg 
Dufl Colleg? Calcutta 
General Aaj'mUj’a Institute Calcutta 
The JladraiM, Calcutta 
Ameruan CuUcse, Calr-tla 
iUbert College Calcutta 
St Josepli’a College Darjeeling 
Pninatlia Slaninatha College Tingail 
Dupleix College, Cl aedernagare 
St rctei’a College Tanjoie 
Church of Scotland ilmion College, Ma Iraa 
^ardlaw College. Bellary 
Amcncan Baptist ilission College, Ongile 
St JosepVa College Cuddalore 
St Sian ’t Preientation Convent College Sfadra# 
Tnitmn- College, Kajalimondry 
St Bede’s College Siala 
BuLop Cotton School Simla 
AucUand House School Simla 
&t Petez’a College, \gn 
St, George's College, SIcasoone 
Diocesan Boya’ School, Naim Tal 
Fhila&dar Snuth Institute, N’aim Tal 


ArnJ-UTru 

T1 e Scottwb Cliurcl ea CWge, Calcutta. 

*5erair|iori‘ College 
Diocrean (0 il*') C<llege, Ca'cj’la 
j I>anl HaruTrsini-g C/Iere Celcn**a 
I Training CVlege, Pa'na 

I London Slwaio a»j ‘oxT-ty's Traieieg Co’'ege. 
BSa«ripore 
Trairang College, Dacca 
j Umtenitr Iaw Ci "eg-, Calcu'ta 
Law College, I’atna 
I,aw College, Dacca 
l>aa«1 German Mwawn College, Cali«rut 
TraiejrgCVlege, Tnvsndnia 
Staharaja'a Law College. Tncandtuia. 

Deal ScBph College, Lahore 
Pntc* ol Wales Co'lege, Jtcaica 
\n Sairla' D oe^an Cc liege, Va ni Tal 
\ietoru College cl Se ese* Vsgpui 
llighet Grade Train ng CoPege, yiiiaLad, 
Training College, Jolliulpcre 
Untvvta IV La* College, AllaKaltad. 

Kmg George a 5Iedira] Col’ege, Lue^o* 


ToTSle^-DeaGliated . 

\ISliattd 21 


Decrease 
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Table 38 — Arts colleges hj provinces 



Table 40 — Jris colleges by management and periods 








TablB 43 — Pwp»l» m ArU toBegct, by managemenl 
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45 — Number of Arts coifege siuAenU tn kosteU and boarding houses 


PROTCfCt 

1D06477 

iDim 


805 

*!; 

Bombaj 

374 

763 





108& 

1G95 

Punjab 


1 716 




Eastern Bengal and Assam 

251 

79C 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

100 

112 

North ^\eat Frontier Provineo 

= 

14 

Total 

4 010 

8 518 

Table 4G — Auwfcer of bogs of sehool-go*ng age one of vhom i» ^ o 

n lrt» college 



tni^ rrorineta 

Eutrra Br&pJ and A«sun 
Ocntnl rronccM and Brnr 
Coot? 

North ^^e•l FrMitjrrI*reTfae« 


IS9I9S. ISOO-0 imo- I9Jllt 


UI8 

ijr- 

#.017 

1.9M 

3.5!»7 


Atxuq* 
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Table 47 — Han or erenlo/ male jw; il* in AiU cotUijrs 

lUCB OB CBEEB 

lOOWH. 

>011 12. 

ormi«K. 

‘ ‘ 1 sfnpopa 

1 Isiioo. 

KutnVcr 
of jmpllL 

Numler 
inJOruO 
of sr bool 
■CTfwiw 

Coiopeaiis and Anglo Induiej 

Hindus • • • 

I Total 

102 i <7 

C27 *9 

15 127 13 

I4» , 4 

1 1 

401 €53 

31 fi 

131 

—9 

S3131 

2.761 

£27 

4TJ 

49 

53 

4S 

18 

C 

3 

7CC 

•0 

17 &n 1 10 

£7,317 

14 


Table 49 — y«fni«erio//<TMfcj>«p»tnn 


Fbotisc*. 

B1 



99 

40 


57 

70 

Bengal • • • 

24 

81 

United ProTinces • ... 

3S 

54 

Punjab . .... , 



Bnma ♦ . 


22 

Baatem Bengal and Aasam ... , . 



Central ProTinces and Berar ... 



Kortb-VTeat Frontier ProYince 

•• 


* Total 

ICO 

279 


Table 49 — Erptudilitreon .Irti colfegtt 
(lotbiTimiHb of Rip««».] 
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T\»le Sf>— Expenditure m Arts eoJJ/fft! by sources 

(In Ihovcuids of rupees.) 





Table 51 — Expenditure <m Arts colleges by sources and periods 
(In tkoa^uls ol rupees ) 



alS969t JU. 45&>4 m 1901 02 lU. 690^3 in 1906-07 


Table S'* — /n«wie of publiel j managed Arts colleges in Bnl sh India {exclusire of fees) 

(lo tboosands of rupee*.) 









IIOGPJSSOI tDUC\TION IN INDI\ 



TAatE W— Xrrraje annual m an ErujUth 


Sladras 

Bombaf 

Befigal 

'CnJl<d ProTinc« 

posjab 

Busasa 

£35t«ni Bea^ and A»sam 
Central Provioees and Bersr 
Coorg 

horth TVeat Frontier ProTince 










AttTS COLLEGES 


£20 


Tabi^ 56 — Aitra^e annual fee ferfUf\ltn ArU colkges 
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rnoGRrs*? Of t0trcATioN iv l\di 


Txeu 53— Jf<A*c iTiamuHjfiow 



1 ^o.c<( 

ixtciiU. 


ri'*37 

liotj 

riw 

[1915 

1 ^ 



1 

r»oncixxcT 


1 Na rf 




1 ScbOotL 

>adnl<t(d 

r*MnL 

Uutcd Pronne^ . 

fiwyj 0 

• • 11912 7 

11 

29 


p»,j. . . . 

<1907 i 

■ * 11912 1 1 

II 

7 
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SECOJ.DAET SCHOOLS 


Table GO — ^ un her and tire jtil of ueo liary English schools for bojs bj grades 


PBOTEJCE 


19D6-07 

lOll 12 


High 

Engiutu 

Middle 

Engliah. 

Total 

High 

English. 

^ ILddle 
English. 

XetaL 


Uadras 


171 

•9 

403 

163 

"07 

375 

IP 

S7 64. 

31 743 

80 300 

71 545 

31 341 

10* 8S6 



II4 

331 

44a 

1*0 

3al 

4S0 


1? 

3IS13 

204o0 

5*^ 

414*0 

26 145 

67 5 4 

Bengal 


307 

6ol 

1043 

393 

96 

I 101 

IP 

8000* 

4;>e33 

I’aOSa 

10*848 

60 7*0 

1 *5-7 

United Pwmoes 








i? 

24 480 

9431 

33 SOI 

34169 

10 804 

41 073 

Punjab 



86 

I 0 

101 

03 

191 

IP 

3065* 

la 450 

46 11* 

47 663 

23 230 

OOal 

jJunna 



67 

Sa 


66 

113 

[P 

7334 

11513 

1SS97 

8 814 

13 506 

2*3*0 

Hutem Seogal and Aasam 


A|<> 






{P 

47 130 

41973 

89 103 

4 557 

88 455 

163012 

Central ProrxsMS and Berar 

ts 






116 

fp 

202o 

10649 

1*6 4 

310a 

1*730 

la 83a 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Cooig 

IP 

301 

130 

431 

207 

148 





4 

16 

1* 

4 1 

16 

North West FronUet Pronnco 

(p 

340* 

0 3 

4 415 

6146 

1439 

OvSSa 

Total 



*1*0 

3 2S5 

1 *10 

2 464 

36 4 

IP 

23^ ON) 

ISSllO 

4 3.130 j 

3S0 49* 

**7 5S5 

66 068 



Table 61 — Sfcondary Engl sh tchotd* for boge by pertoit 






irtornjhfe ( P mtt won is INhU 
T*ii.r C ~n y\ n}o<is lor Uyi (I Kyt I rrn’Trvlar) I 
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Table 64 — Secondary Ertyhsh schoois for boys dassified according to management 



Table 6j — Secondary English schools for boys managed by District Boards and ilunieipaUtm 


PitOVDiCB 

190S 07 

1911 12 

Dutnel 

Board. 

Mniunpal. 

District 

Board. 

1 Uonic pal 

1 

31a<lra3 

ff 

88 

ttsre 

23 

SHT 

63 

2^0(M 

21 

' essj 

Bombay 

il 

us 

63 

3 994 

294 

69 

4 673 

Bengal 

[1 

so 

2 667 

6 

1 OU 

46 

4 499 

6 

1441 

TJmted Provinces 

■ • - {I 

41 

8 400 

13 

1.579 

7 

1019 

6 

1061 

Punjab 






(p 

3 510 

9174 

8 867 

11310 

Banns 

{I 


16 

3 790 


7 

1.531 

Eosteni Bengal and Assam 

!l 

16 

1416 

3 

034 

27 

3 697 

3 

1 122 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

!l 

6 

2a9 

27 

2 8'*9 

8 

466 

“e 

3129 

Coorg 

{I 





Lorth West Pront er Piov nee 

{1 

3 

‘06 

6 

I 8’1 

3 

1 103 

G 

2A4 


Torsi. 

200 

23.506 

190 

30 363 

136 

32 031 

1‘2 

33031 
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PROGIUSS OF tDtCWOV IV ISOU. 
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Table 69 — Boys tn dt^jerenl slaves of tnslrvctifmtn secondary English sclooh for boys 




1906 07 



1911 12 












High 

Middle 

Pnmoi; 

TMau 

High. 

Middle 

Primary 

Total. 

llsdraa 

2'> 368 

38 781 

26466 

87 615 

21 684 

37 467 



Bombaj 

19 72J 

27 014 

4 677 

61 316 

27 240 

31 244 

798 


Bengal 

33 liU 

23 66’ 

63 814 

125 610 

4” 701 

40 462 

88 617 


Umted Provuices 

4 4So 

1404O 

15070 

33 570 

6 690 

22364 



Punjab 

6 30o 

12^ 

28 6S2 

46 112 

7 336 

205j1 

43 O’? 

70 914 

Burma 

724 

4964 

12 063 

17 751 

989 

7 3‘’4 

12 474 


Faatem Ecugal «ul Assam 

18 G50 

19 447 

50 569 

88 666 

28 586 

36 137 

98 021 

162 742 

Central Provinces and Berar 

2 169 

8 938 

ISoS 

I266« 

3 250 

12 467 

101 

1S8I8 

Coorg 

83 


74 

417 

73 

269 


312 

l>orth est Frontier Provinoe 

463 

933 

3019 

4 415 

560 

429 

596 

C58o 

Total 

107 411 

155 264 

20^789 

468464 

J301IS 

212712 

309 281 

661 111 



Toth, tor 1891 93 

57 393 

98 316 

144 018 

299 727 




1896 97 

61 4C8 

111 912 

163 418 

336733 

1 



1001 02 

80 S34 

ll’OlS 

196 113 

4IS6CJ 


Table 70 - Proportion of pr piU »» tie dt^erenl stages of secondary English schools for boys 


PBOTOOB. 

190607 

1911 12 

High 

stage. 

Middle 

stage. 

Pnaary 

stage. 

High 

stage 

Middle 

stage 

Pnmaiy 

stage 


255 

44 4 

30-1 

214 

37 0 

416 


334 

527 

80 





264 

228 

50-8 





133 

418 

44 0 

15 0 




115 

265 

62 0 





41 

280 

67 9 

48 



Eastern Bengal and Assam 

213 

219 

56-8 

17 6 





706 






21 1 

612 

17 7 




Ivorth West Frontier Province 

10-5 


68 4 




Averaor 

229 

33 2 

43 9 

210 

3*2 

46 8 


Tible 7l — Boys secondary English schools (for bojs) jier ten thousand male poptililion of school 

going age 


pROVincs 

19M07 

1911 12 

Increase 

decrease 

Madras 

310 

331 

+21 

Bombay 

261 

316 

+54 

Bengal 

321 

417 

+96 

Umted Provincea 

91 

121 

+30 

Punjab 

281 

430 

+149 

Burma 


224 

+2 

Eastern Bengal and \ssam 

379 

613 

+234 

Central Provinces and Berar 

128 

136 


Coorg 

277 

234 


North West Frontier Province 

2a4 

371 

+J17 

Ateeaoe 

255 

33S 

+83 
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Table 72 — B&y* i« lecondary stage in secondary Engfuh sehotds {for hoys) per ten thoiisaiul tnale joptdaiun 
of schoct-gotng age 


Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Bengal 

Utvrted Pto’fiBoa . 

Punjab . . . • 

Burma .... 
Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Central Provmces and Bcrat . 
Coorg . 

North-M'estErontierProTinM . 


ItWOT 

1911 IS- 

lncrra» 

decrease. 


103 

—23 

"38 

202 

-fW 

1&8 

20’ 

+41 

CO 

7D 

+29 

lOG 

1G9 

+C3 

71 

00 

+ 1^ 

1C3 

241 

+?1 

1)3 

135 

+22 

228 

234 

+C 

80 

1,7 

t32 

143 

leo 

+37 



Table 74 — A’tnn&er of boarders vim ate students of secosidaTy schools for ho js 
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Tauie 75 — Gov'Tnnenth Qh Khools for boj) {txdudiitq European schoolt and one vernaeular high school in 
Birma) os conpard wtk the number of distn ts 


pEOmcE. 

1906437 

1911 12 

Number of 
tugh sebooU 

Number of 
districts. 

Number of 
high schools. 

Number cf 
dist lets. 

Madras 


4 

23 

4 


Bombay 


30 

2o 

20 

26 




3o 

34 

34 






48 

Punjab 


39 

29 

30 

29 






37 

Bastem Bengal and Assam 


So 

27 

30 

27 

Central Pronnres and Berar 






Coorg 




‘ 1 

1 


TouL 

ISO 

247 

194 j 

249 


Table 7i — S-co tdar j English schools jor bojs according to manage nenl {excluding European schools) 



Table 77 — Ezpendit ire on stcondarp Engltsh schools for boys 


Madras 

Umted Pronnoe* 

Punjab 

Burmi 

E.'bt«m Bengal and Aasam 
Central Provmeea and Berar 
Coot^ 

^orth ITest Prontier Prormea 


IS06-D7 I 1911 12 


200)633 I 
19 33,908 
2846070 
12 76 037 
10 88.067 
9 63,293 
13.33702 
L3,53 831 I 
11533 
87 SO’ I 


Ra 

2711424 I 
35 59 181 I 
35.54 419 
1936 042 
15,82 427 
13 “6 473 
2'' OS 549 
5 57.248 
18.876 
1.26 897 


I 


;h acboofa n m Pimiab and 8 m Burtai) ra 1908-07 wd 9 t niacnkr bgb 











Table 0 — Granii in-atd to tcton^ary Ertgl ih »(} ool» for hoi/t (irxlwiin^ Euro/wn tefiofiU) 


FscmyCt. 

1506^r 

1911 It 

Amage for 

Arerage for 

mui 

Iladru 

Bonbsr 

Umud Prennaa 

Paojab 

Banna 

Eutem Bengal and Amsi 

Oentnl ^nnee* and Bem 

>orth West Proat et pjonncs 


Ea. 

2^9 603 
"W 50 
S.97‘^ 
"4> 05 
ijsrl 
“3^355 

J 

01 m 

ujoe 

fu. 

S.1M63 

5, 1.5*5 
SO" OSD 

3 01.SS1 
191^50 
3.10 M 
191 -iSa 
77930 

IStol 

TiApcr 

aansah 

871 

U*8 

4*. 

•.289 

201" 

3GCO 

"-1 

1157 

•SOI 

lU per 
anncoDi 

816 

143* 

vOS 

2,933 

S,oJ> 

3 614 

406 

1 3. 

•4 6 


Tota*" 

10.06033 

1900 600 

! 

su 

900 


Table 80 — Grants tn-a d to secondary Enyf schooU for bojs {exdud ny E ropecn scfoob) 
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Tvdle 8l — Expeniitare on seconJirj Eit^tsh tekools for bojs (i»» Ihousands of rupees) 
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TaSIJ' 8” — ivtrage annwoJ co$t of a Mcetmiary Enyhsk school for hoys 



ISSeS7 

1891 02 

1800 97 

1901 02. 

19064)7 

1911 12 


lU 

R« 

Ra 

Bs 

Ps. 

Bs 


2453 

36S0 

3 CSS 

3 830 

4 323 

7.230 


3001 

38'0 

3 889 

3 974 

4 357 

6 332 


3127 

2173 

2 2o3 

2 293 

2.524 

2 977 


SOlO 

6 “08 

5195 

S2SS 

6 445 

10 244 


4 611 

4 948 

i 337 

3 849 

6 079 

8 157 


«171 

«1C8 

6 201 

7 483 

11321 

11.282 


1 060(0 

1003(0 

18"9 a 

1 bbd(a' 

1 843 

2.289 






2 848 


Coorc ‘ 5 1 * 

^crth Wttt Fronlicrrro'lncc 

4 93S 

4 612 

7 870 

7 452 

4 352 

7 206 
6/474 

9 438 

7 931 

Gx^rcBiL AmuQB 

2683 

2036 

3118 

3115 

3 563 . 

4 616 


(a) AaMmonly 
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Table S2— 0 / teaelen tn teeondary schooU 


Peotock. 

Nambcr o( 
teachers 

Average nmn 
ber of teacher! 
per School, 

Average num 
ber of pupils 
per teacher 

Madras 

BI69 



Bombay 

2 944 



Bengal 

10 857 



United Provinces 

6 434 



Punjab 

4223 



Bnrma 

3 876 



Fasten) Bengal and Assam 


r 


Central Provinces and Eerat 




I^ortb West Frontier Province 

SjO 

11 

27 

Total 

43 324 

7 

21 


Tadik Ot — Q«(t/ ptn! ona of ienclna tii tttonJarj tchooU 



Tvntr Oj -— of tal nta of teacfers tn Cover me t secon farj sclooh 

Ra 

Madrw 16— ''00 

Bombay '*0 — 600 

Boagal 9 — 600 

United Provinces 10 — 400 

Punjab 10 — 400 

Burma 20 — 400 

Eastern Bengal and 4ssam 10 — 401) 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 15 — 250 


VOI. II 
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rrocrE‘!s or tdicatiov i\ ivdh- 


PKIMA-RY SOHOOTA- 


Tx£lJC tehutu ftr U>^ l-j ym •it 


mn 







rrrcJt «»»>• 




l'«fl 1 

IMl** 

ItM-t? 

Kl-**. 

ItAAA 

n itx. 

‘.H 


,,r 

... 

iwi** ItwMr 

..... 

hnMM 

J«v« . 


il>»t 


u»n 

t< rn 

t > 



W tn 

* 


7JH 

*Jl* 


»ji» 

*«•» 

tl4M 


.T 

» » 





fj^7 

«>^ 1 

*1^ 

»>.*• 

MUt 


«.n 

UM 

t 1 RM 

1 a 


M-» 



«T** 

*u\ 

♦JM 

‘*>j 




“ 



U-m 

t.m 

IJiT 

tm 

t 


»• 

tn 

.. « 

*” 


l.T»T 

iju 

«.«•« 

ir^ 

«n* 

«*ti 

*• 

it» 

tt> 

t T JM 

“ 


ItM 

U T 


If* 

tun 

Itts 

II 

w 

M 

♦tl U, 

*• 



va 


tA » 

tjlU 

«»v 

1 

”‘l 

i« 

... 

... 

ta 

hH|| 

1 •• 

.1 




ta 

■1 

1 

« 

I 

. 

igU 

1 

1 


1** 

nt 

** 







} *wn 

J* 

r>.. 

wss 

I1W1 
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TABtESa — ■(«ra5<numi<ro/towo«JT>Ba}.j wW l,y o loyi primary .fAooL 
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Taele 90 — Jwmltr of $i{v<ifetn{Ua stmdhy one immary icliool forhoijs 





1900 07 


1911 12. 

Province. 



Pridiaiy 

seboids. 

ATemgc 

S 

Pnmttry 

schools 


JUdras 


ItI.8M 

21.370 

66 

112191 

21,014 

5-9 

Botnbvy , 


1SSS3 

0.185 

10-O 

188 826 

11,609 

163 

Bengal ..... 


ISI 433 

33.962 

37 

121,192 

36,312 

34 

Umled PioTinec* , . 


107.161 

0515 

112 

107,267 

0,2o8 

116 

Ptmjvb ..... 


07.309 

3,131 

30-0 

07.213 

3,417 

28 4 

Bami ..... 


3I9.6*>< 

1,950 

414 

230,839 

4,701 

4S1 

Baslem Braga] uiil AwAm 


101.117 

17.S31 

5-8 

111,615 

17,723 

6-3 

Central PfOTiD<«a and llrrar . 


IIB.960 

2.615 

4S-1 

117,933 

3.195 

S6 9 

tVorg ..... 


I.SS3 

62 

19-3 

1.582 

80 

198 

North West Frontier ProTince . 


16.166 

217 

75 9 

13,193 

260 

50-7 


Total 

1.118.566 

102917 

109 

1,135,483 

110,692 

102 


Table 100 — ProMry $eho«ls /or loys cUtstified accofd\ny to management 





t*R0GHLS8 Ot LDtJC^TlOS IN 1NDI4 

TaDLK 101 — Primflfy hoar ( scftooU for hoj$ clars fiej aetnrd to tiui/uiyrmcnt 


Cutcm Beo^l A<Mm 
Ceolnl l^TlncM viO Benr 


North e»t Frcmtief pronnce 


Table 10*’ — itvra^numtrro/fPvptUiHalcyi fnniory fe^ool ly f<nodt 


Eastern Brag*! tod Abud 
C entral XtronncwB 
Beru 
Ooorg 

North West Frontier Pronnee 


^ Ilgnres for Aaaa ml/ 


TABi^ 103 - «»»i6rr c/ p.p,U an , foy, pr,^ry to 


18S8-87 1891 0_ 1896.97 . ISOl^OJ. 1 lOOWW I 1911 1 
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Table 101 —Doys in the primary slayt. in pnittanj and s coiid try sekooU 


(ngurcs in thouMods ] 


raoTOc*. 

ISStLST 

1001 02. 

1896-07 

100102 

1000 07 

1 1911 12 

Percentage 
ol increase 
190 —12 

Midru 


497 

Sol 


6o3 

aaa 

aaB 

Hombajr 

391 

4o9 

407 


49j 


"So 

Bengal* 

1 1-0 

1218 

13a2 

1 333 



16 4 

United l*romc«9 


186 

219 

323 

4o8 


11 3 

Punjab 

112 

lU 

148 

141 



30-6 

Burma 

07 

l■•2 

Its 


IjS 


1-0 

Eastern Bengal and Asaan 

67 

CJ 

81 

69 

oil 

789 

2S3 

Central ProTincca and Berar 

133 

143 

1'4 

16n 

201 

‘•oO 

2S8 

Coorg 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 


333 

North Waal Frontier ProTince 




11 

U 

21 

50-0 

Torai. 

2^17 


3^183 

3181 

3 774 

4C01 

' 23 6 


Table 103 — Boys iifthe tkrtt dtvuions o/ ike primary stage of instruction 
(1 gacta ID It ouiuida ] 



Table IOC —Boys tn she three diiisions of the primary stage of instruction by periods 


(Figima m (bousazidB.] 


1891 92. 

1696 97 

1001 02 

1906 07 

1911 12 


313 

403 

412 

463 

68® 


1820 

2 ISO 

2 208 

2 433 

2 895 

Bta^O 

CS9 

6‘’4 




Total 

2822 

3183 

318-1 

3,774 

4.661 


Table 107— Boys in the primary stage, ciassified according to He management of the schools tn tchtch (ley study 
[Kgims M tlwimndg.] 


Prina OT UlSAOEMIirr 

1896-9? 

190102. 

19064)7 

1911 12 


SI 

29 

37 

50 



719 

1041 

1405 



134 

149 

178 




134 

172 



1765 

2053 


Unaided 

4S1 

403 

360 

461 

Torn, 

3183 

3184 

3,774 

4 661 






Tabus 109 —Expenditure on pnnutry tchooU for bojt hy penodi 

[HgnrwuitlK^sinds.] 


I PBOTGICb 



2901'C2. 

j«o«r 

IIB 




Ka 

Pi 

Ra 

la. 





IS.6^ 

SS.43 

r-4 




*^45 

30 CO 

36.86 

coos 




SS'iO 

3i:^5« 

£3,07 

sao? 



e;S4 

e.-5 


13,3'' 

16.43 




4,-0 



847 



•u 

506 

5,52 

3,40 

642 







100a 







1040 






23 


North Wert rronlie* rnmnce 






6a 



Bejjj 

»5^ 

1,05.13 

1,36-1 

j-neo 


Table 110 — Expenditure «n jinmary trhooh /»r bo jt by $ourfer 

{n^ora in Uxwuids.] 



S«™a. 

r txrxntmx. | 1601 02. 

1S06-57 

I'KH.Oi 

IVlOO- 

J lOUlX 



Ra 

Pj. 

Fa 

Pju 


PriTTittaJ 

L/tn3 Bourl 

Uaoc 

U It 
23o« 
t.*!) 

13,46 

^4? 

1X34 

31-7 

6 51 

20 '4 
53 0, 

3-11 

6'' 18 

wn 




643 

-01 


a 

leewTw* 

l«44 

liti 

3ri.a0 

1441 

3X04 

1X1 

40A8 

20 83 



Tcrru. 66 04 


100.43 

148.-I 

1 -9 65 








l-rir* 

-.•reyl. 










41-1 

4-41 

61-1 

L 


TvriL 66.01 

0S43 

10,13 

146-1 

1-9 62 
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Table 112 — Pfreen^aje of txpeniilure froi » pitbiic funds {xncliid njr ether (pullu) sources] to (elal expenditure 
en pnmary tehoels fer botjs 



pTBUO rc^trs 

Toth. 

I’nicJ'fTAOE. 


I0MO7 

1311 IS 

1900 cr 

1911 IS 

1X«07 

ion 1” 


Rs. 

Pa. 

Ri 

Ra 

Ri 

lla 


U78$l> 

“ssoese 

2543^00 

3 74 284 

380 

61 a 

Bombay 

"9801<M 

4I3<>9S0 

30.80 311 

3001 330 

808 

828 

Bengal 

9n<y>2 

3N3<>< 

So 06 340 

SOOC943 




n 3771 

1131 “BS 

13 31 44» 

16 47 0^1 

88 0 




'S3 894 

641 177 

8 8* 087 

80-4 

816 


500^1 

401) 779 

3.48 892 

C22JS3 

0«S 

et-4 


«>«'33 

8 33013 

1303 811 

190.10S3 


44 8 

Centiuf rrenncOTand Bcnr 


0W4S4 

r*/09o 

lOyXTo 

SO-2 



10 ro 

"0012 

22 737 

2 "Co 

71 1 


■North c»t Frontier FroTineo 

30o«l 

3 40" 

4o«83 

64 801 

8" 4 


Total 

S9O0 433 

1 rOl 83 

1.30 -0 91)3 

1 79 0 ’4.>3 


Cu-0 


Table 113 — Eipenduure on priiiarj selods for bojs dassificd accordinj to mnnajement 


rsoTi-vr* 

j Puhho 

managemeot 

Aided. 

1 Lnuded. 

Total. 


Ra. 1 

1 1 

Il* 

1 t. 


1381 493 

‘*1.54 650 1 

, “Mill 





1 63 83. 




•’432,024 

1 3 99 4 3 





1 “(t322 





1 15-". 


Bunnt 





FAjteni Benjnlan 1 Nsaam 


1I90 5S6 

97.3ir 


Central rrormeea and Berar 

9 14 462 





.4 


1 


North IWrt Frontier ProTinco 

1 

7151 

3.9*1 j 

64 801 

f 191112 

1 1903477 

«,A082 
M.SS.T' 1 

•6.454-0 
6347 043 

8 60.906 
.6.25^81 

1 

1-9 62.4o3 
l.SO.'O'KO 
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PPOGRrSS OF EDCCATIOV rj INDIA 


Table 114 — Average annual ezpenitltire on a ioj» fTimetry tcTiool hy fenoii 


Peotince. 

1886 87 

189! 02. 

iS'ie 07 

1901 02. 

1900-07 

1911 12. 


Bs. 

Ha 


Rs 

Bs. 

Bs 


So 

S9 

91 

102 

119 

157 

Bombay 

2-9 

297 

334 

3"2 

SS9 

431 


43 

S3 

63 

67 

-0 


United Pro 7iiic« 

118 

149 

112 

116 

139 

177 

Pofljib 

20* 

2J 

190 

202 

203 

260 


43 

36 

41 

82 

111 

131 

Eastern Ben 'al on J Assam 

83 

8“ 

88 

9o 

86 

107 

Central Pronncea 

193 

1S6 

133 

167 

] 232 


Cerar 


900 

192 

2o3 



171 

19C 


243 

277 

341 

"North West Frontier Province 





9X1 

249 

Oevebal Aveawe 


94 

101 

lU 

133 

1G2 


Taolf 115 — li rage anntwl expenhture on a bojt* primary seluiot classified according to managemenl 
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Iable 117 — Perce^ilage of ex'pendxture on tehools (&«^ and gtrU) from proanctnl ami local funds lo 

total expenditure on eduaOton from those funds 


Pbovisc* 



190&D7 


IDll 12. 1 

Expntdi 

1 tntelrom 

1 

1 Tevennea 
and local 

tdocalion. 

Cxpecdi 

pnmaiy 
eehools 
(boys and 

gttli) 

fiom pro 

rorenoes 
and local 

primary 
tchoob 
to total 
espcndi 

education. 

Eipcndi 
lure from 

revenues 
and local 

education 

Eipeadi 

primary 

(for boys 
and girls) 
from pro 
Tine al 

and local 
funds. 

erpcndi 

pnsuiry 
echoola 
to total 
eipmdi 

education 



Rs 

> Rs. 

Ita 

Ra 

Rs 

Ra 



4279^00 

1651 396 

38 0 

50 64 266 

”6 03 891 

44 7 

Bomliay 



^31 651 

46 3 

74.88 139 

S8 3..215 

512 



48 80611 

1071 772 

2".) 


10 8" ”00 

150 

United Pnjnncea 


49 27654 

1*81 311 

26 0 


15 82 185 

”34 



JO 12 130 

609675 

190 


8*8 458 




2 06919 

S781S7 

26 2 


4 66.2*3 

1*3 



2a 13 530 

T-'sm 

290 


10 3” 048 




. 17 40 590 

7^763 

416 


1000 957 




33 9®9 

18 85" 

656 


24 0”4 


l>ort& W«t Froatict Ptotibm 


la9050 

42772 

26 9 

3 09 813 

63 427 

20-3 



Total p 96 31 574 

93 37 477 

315 

1 (to.23 0"! 

1”0 *6669 

SI I 


Iable 118 — Income from sidisenjitions «n fnrnarj schools for hogs 



Tabu; 119 Aremge annual cost of eduealinj a fwpil in a primaiy school for bogs 
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Table 120 — Inanu from fees in •pnmary sthools {fee poiJ fer pupil per annum) 


PlOTlSCK. 

16P&OT 

1311 1^ 


Es A p 

0 13 4 

Bs- A. P 

0 11 11 


0 IQ 0 

1 G 7 

1 7 10 


0 4 1 



0 9 1 












1 4 1 

1 1 11 

North-West Frontier 



Totai. 

0 14 1 

0 14 G 


Table 121 — Arerage annual fee per pupil in a pnnuiry acXooZ for hoys by jenods 


— 

Fee. 

Camber of pa 
p3> DU iVft ic4a 
cn 3ttt Much. 

ATOrmsolw 


-Rs 

li. 

Ea. A. f 


23,39,988 

2,381,217 

0 16 9 


27,45,075 

2,680 424 

1 0 5 


29,01,675 

3.028 203 

0 15 4 


30,49,655 

S 009,129 

1 0 4 


32 03,780 

3,030,608 

0 11 1 

1911-13 . 

40,87,951 

4,622,648 

0 14 0 


Table 122 Avttage annual fee per pupil in a pnmary school for hoys tlassifed aeeordtng to management 







AUDDLE VtiBftACUtAlt bCHOULS 
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MIDDLE VEENAOULAE SCHOOLS 

Table 12:1 — Yu ibtr and Urtngth middle ttnuic lar $cl ools for boys • 


rRomcK. 18S0 87 189192. 1806 07 I 10010*’ I 1906 07 I 191112 


63 341 3o0 24 15 

301 340 37o 

40 73’ 49076 4o378 I 

no no 118 I 

17 554 IS 081 ‘>‘>23*’ ' 

254 411 747 

16 013 27 183 63 715 

4d 420 3*7 

2 820 ’4 401 20 089 

141 2i>2 25“ 

18 0o3 31 510 37 179 


Provivck. 

1886 87 

bladru 

1? 

47 

3039 

Bombay 

iv 


B ngal 

(S 

h 

1 1S7 

64 478 

United Prov aces 

Ir 

4*^7 

125 

18017 

Burma 


1279 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

{? 

3 4a5 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Ip 


Coorg 

tS. 

k 


Aorf b West Froal er Provinco 

ii* 



w 51 

1859 

13*535 


13* 535 I 136969 168 7o3 I 158706 181 18* I 206 0 0 


Table V'o—iliddlo vernacutar ioJiooU for boys classified according to mai agment 


HaAtta 

Sombaj 

BcDgU 

Ctut^ ProtiQcea 

Punjab 

Burma 

EasUm Eengsl and Auam 
Central Ftcruicer and Berar 
Coorg 

iorth West rrontier Prormee 


Table 1‘’6 ft urnber of bojs in n ddle stage i » w* verwitular scI ools 


ifiidrss 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Ua ted Proviaccs 
Punjab* 

Burma* 

Eastern Bengal ami Assam 
Central Provinces and Bciai 
Coorg 

I\orth cst Front or Province 


i9O0 07 

9l 12 

2 007 


3 789 , 

3 464 

16 306 

o‘’ 938 

5011 

j516 

3 067 

5 79‘> 

3 83S 


4103 

4 015 

0,0 

33* 

38 373 

45 464 






Middle VEMiActfi^fe schools 255 


Table 130 — fiicoine fntn fen m muUZe ternacuJar schools /of 601/s 


PaovrtCB 

1006-07 

1011 12 


Rs 

Rs 

Sladras 

25 245 


Bombay 



Bergal 

74 350 

71 867 

United Prosnuces 

94 449 

1 07 223 

Punjab 

3S 683 

60 428 

Burma 

690 

68 914 

Eastern Bengal and issam 

81 907 

69 866 

Central Provmccs and Bt.iar 

2 071 

880 

North A\est Frontier Provmco 

1 174 

1692 

Total 

318 574 

3 60 870 I 


Table 131 — Itwo^e a/mtutl cost of n middle venuseular seJtool for io/s 


PiOTrtet 

looa-tfl 

12 


Bs 

Be 

Madras 

1095 

• 

Bombar 



Denial 

619 

528 

Umted Provinces 



^njsb 

213 

1640 




Eastern Bengal and Assam 

440 

504 

Central Provinces and Bcrat 

437 


North West Frontier Province 

1045 

isn 

Glreiul Avebage 

GOO 

705 


Table 132 — liwaje annual fee jxr jiiptl tn a middle txmaeuhr school for bojs 


Pbot 

inoBor 

1011 12. 


Ba 

Ea 

Medraa ♦ 

32 


B'jnhay 



B ngal 



United Ptavnnees 



Punjab ► 



Burma 



Eastern Bengal and Issam 

3 b 

36 

Central Provinces and Berar 



North West Frontier province 


7 

Geetebal Average 

18 

18 







I til T><u 








l «»«» 
jA^»tn JW 

I Wkl W*J» O'*!** 
OitfiJ IV. •»>»-•= -T* 
1 «1 ..*« •'.t 

!<»•» J 

_ ( ln*< 

iiv» ) 


T,.,.i.,ii: I',:;;;':*'" ,.!• 

T.».L . [ 1 “ ,j!l 


- Itiil 


r »t> 


w» 


»<**» 


r/^1 fi»v» ?tim 


I -s^j) I II :u i O'* I »»o» 


Tv»*lttl«vl^•«^ t!»'i .... 

« . l•v»J .... 
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I'P.OGnt SR OF H>OCATIOV IS INDIA. 



(a) N'on dcptftmeatAl lU. 19X 

(4) loelviAtQ c( the cxproditaw on the " AppKaUeee’ Sehool. Iiwtta.*’ 

Tot&l £ip«nditan, 10OI-O2 6,30,009 

Ditto 18l}0-97 \ 3.53;S76 


lAUts 130 ^ottmmeni ayueul/ural ecVtge* (at fitxn in thf jmtineteiJ eiueahonol reportt for JOIl JS) 





Exuxotto* »*om 



Institn 

PopiU. 

rroviBcia] 

rermnr*. 

Tifs. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

^9 


1 

103 

70 037* 


HH 


1 

IIS 

43.299 

1,301 



1 

60 

48,117 

6,590 

9Q 


3 

3 

267 

203 

1,70 5o3 
62.333 

7,951 

6.230 

H 


1896 7 


InclqOn Its. &(0 freni locd fugd. 


Ks. 

71.841 

42.7S2 




2C0 


rroGursB or edlcation is isdia 


TaRV* — SfAofJ*<>/ irt 





rrrits. 



r*« 












18'ie.j7 

ixn-ot 

1 i«iwr 

1911 1:. 

1*r>t1is{i*1 

rrrctiore. 

■»l 

OtW 

Kpome. 

Tttai 




1 



p. 1 

Ri. 

fj 

fchoal of Art lUtfiu 




36" 

./*.i 1 


44X. 

.A.ll» 

Sir J J School of Art Combsy 


*s 

3M 

Xj 

4M.>» 

ltAo2 ' 

10.109 


School of Art. CilcatU 




“V 

40.5t5 

40i- 



Jlayo School of Art, Lahore 

n 


M 

s» 

•*I1T 

21 



Tcrrat 

1.301 


U 1 

1 *31 

J<UW9 

1 

14 943 

IfiT^ 




Turat 

fP«wr 

69 6H4 

"0 417 

lai25 

1.2W29 






l.J)0ar 






~ 

» lf«.»" 

1.51 ro 



Taslz 147 — CWim<w«I »chooU and fvpdi hy tnenayeTneni 


Oemnsn j Beaw | Same Vrata. 

Atria. j Cuant 

1 Scbmll. 1 riplk. 1 SclKKPtL PifCl ScMpJ*. 

P.FB. tAc^ j 


TasIe 14S — dourer* of fntome of Commereial tcieols 


I llai3f»» 

EomW 

Bens*' 

tTnied pf<mne« 
Pup jab 

Beopal tad 


PlOTueul 

»ad 

liMal 


PnaAte. Ptttlsc. 


1“^ 
4 37 
19 33 


8^H 
1 JW 
43 630 


1 62,‘'i 
‘ «>■!<« 


( 
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TRAINING OF TFACHERS 


Table 149 — TmnxMg in^tOums for masters 



Cbixsas 

Stnrc’ocs 

1 Totai. 



1907 

1912 

1007 

1912 

1907 

1912 

Blidnu 

2 

1 

81 

64 




Batnhxy . 

1 


7 

21 

8 





3 

no 

212 




United ProTiijoes 

1 

2 

54 

116 






2 

5 

7 

6 



Burmn 



8 

8 

8 



E&flem Bengal an 1 Assam 


1 

61 

53 

61 



CeatfiU Promeos and Berar 

1 


5 


6 






1 

1 

1 

I 


North West Frontier Province 



1 

1 

1 

1 


Tot a 

0 

10 

313 

490 

318 

500 



Table 150 — TupU* w TMimng institultoni /«f muleft 


Psovctca 

Ik Oolleobs I Ik Schools 


1907 1912 

1907 

1912 

1907 

|Q 

Uadn* 

Bambay 

Bengal 

Uuced pronncee 

Poajab 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Aasam 

Centra thortnees and Berar 

Ooorg 

North West Frootief Pronnco 

ToraL 

86 

31 

66 

171 

13 

367 

99 

39 

73 

34S 

37 

29 

1670 

IW8 

1755 

983 

401 

443 

1 103 
370 

27 

23 

2 829 
1252 

3 526 

1 121 

452 

329 

1412 

364 

21 

1756 

1 109 
1750 
1043 
672 
443 

1 10« 
383 

27 

23 

1 

622 

7 638 

mmmi 
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Table 165 — Trointn^ t^ooU for mUlresses 


Pbotisce 

1007. 

1912 

InstitationB, 

Pnpils 

Institutions, Pnpils. 

Msdns ..... , , , 

IB 

36S 


Bombs; . . 

13 

223 


Bengnl 4 , 

19 

311 


UniWd Pronnces . . . . 

6 

174 


PllDJSb . . 

1 

72 


Bormn ..... . . 




Eut«m Bengsl and .^sam ..... 




Central I*ronncea and Bcrar 

2 



Coorg 




North.TTffltRonlicrProvinco .... . . 




Totai. 

63 

1.278(s) 

85 1,508 


(a) lododcs tl hojt in girls* sohools in BengsL 


Table 156 — Traimng schools for mtstrestts iy management 



Table 157 —Pupils in Sla'e and pTivatel'j managed Tiosning schools for mtstrcws 



[a) 












rnoGtirs^ of education’ in indu. 


TA 111 .F —Frmalf jn/jnlt in Trtftnin^ rijtfjf* ani tcf-ooU /cr an^ (etMUd 


N'oiiiWoI N'utrW of 
»lt ^nt« in ir*in‘n< (ftrli-nU ia l»ia 
B(|wtisni 1 um) 

f r niU* c» t>t 

(r>-«ar«. BlU'tf* 


ToUl BoaUr of 
freuU ita 


Miufru 
Dotnl'fiy , 

, . 

Cnittd PfoTincr# . . 

Dttrmk .... 

FMt«re Bni! .^«UD 
CmtrU I’roTinc'* kn 1 Derkr 
Own? .... 
Xortli \V«t Ewnlirr lV>»int' 


Tacle IS') — FetrulU fufnU 6y ntt or etfej tn J*ro»ni»y coitfjr* a-d teAoeU 


IMnt 
Bombky . 

D«ngkl 

Umt«l Prarlnee* 

Punjkb 

Dumk . 

FMUm B«ngkl kn 4 AM^a 
Centtkl rronaook ftnil D«rkr 
Coorg 

North Frontier Frotineo 


Eurv 

I I-'kn* laJikn — — «■ 

I Mill CbrU 

.\neb>' ) tiiM Ittkli 
ifnOltnt. tskA*. 


NW S“ka:^ldL“i T«ku 

Ufkb. I 


Able IGO ^Eipendiliift on Trataing ichooU for mutruiu 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Table 161 —ItuttMtons for the eiuealion of girls 


Peovwcx 


j Poblic 

j 

Total 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab , 

Barma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Contra! Provincoa and Berar 

Coorg 

North West Frontier Provinco 


1272 

12o4 

3 798 
1059 

716 

640 1 

4 983 

355 

7 

29 

1 127 

1 221 

60 

j 244 

1 676 

' 05 

110 

1 399 

1 475 

3 858 
1303 
1591 

705 

1 6 240 

356 

7 

139 


11906-07 

14 113 1 
10 081 1 

1960 

1 759 

B 



* laciadestToT^viniogOollegea. 

Table 1G3 — GirU under tMlrvetiontnallttuhlnt ons hyperiods 


1 

PBon^cE 189"* 

1 

1 

1 1897 

1902 

1 

1907 

1913. 

Percent- 

increase 

during 

Jastqum 

quen 

Madru 98 471 

Bgmbay 73017 

Bengal 97 143 

Eastern Bengal and Asaam 5,Sj9 

United Prorincca 13 813 

Punjab 20 3n9 

Burma 31026 

Central Proeincee and Bent lOlj* 

Courg 9 

Northwest Front er Province 

116 747 
8V 163 
113 767 
8393 
la 461 
21243 

39 OTa 

14 519 
801 

130 433 

93 063 
107 46n 

8 496 
"0821 
26531 

40 13* 
14436 
97o 
"119 

164 706 
103 718 
1S7SOO 
79 360 

3 "SS 
62 794 

19 634 

1 118 

3 506 

1 

226 685 
153 090 
194 114 , 
153 768 1 

53 909 

1 79 416 

1 30 847 

1 1 03j 

4 8'*0 

37-6 

408 

61-9 

93 8 

35 4 

44-6 

26 4 

731 

3 5 

ToTAt 330 031 j 

403 leS 

444 4 0 1 

645 0 3 1 

0a2 911 

«7 j 
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EDUCATION Of GIRLS 

Table 168 — GirU / t^h seloob dowi/Jcd according io manage xent 




Govemmoil 

Aided. 

Unaided 

Total 

Madras 

( lost tuboiis 

4 

29 



1 Pupils 

478 

3 891 


4 3o9 

Bombay 

flnsttutons 

<.Papila 

2 

311 

23 

2 766 

3 

461 

27 

36»8 

Bengal 

(Institut ona 

1 

16 

2 


1 Pupils 

1 0 

2 391 

110 

2 671 

United Provinces 

r Institut ona 
(Pupils 


IS 

1810 

2 

73 

20 

1 SB” 



2 

11 


15 

Punjab 

(.Pupils 

276 

966 

f 368 

1 73» 

1610 

73* 

Burma 

rlDstitutions 


11 



(Pupts 


2275 


2 270 

Easton Bengal and Assam 

f Institut CDS 
CPupib 

3 

617 


1 

223 

4 

740 

Central Fronnecs and Boat 

f IcetilQlions 
t Pupils 


4 

21 

I 

4 

5 

25 

Coorg 

< Institut oos 
(Pup b 

. 




%OTth Wwt I^oabet Ptovmcs 

(lost tUtOQS 
(Pupib 





/19U 13 


12 

112 

11 

ISS 

(Pupib 

ITb** 

14 139 

1 312 

17 203 





112 

(.1900 07 





(FupUs 

076 

10731 

607 

12 213 


* T«m»<u)artuebMboolaD<ipupila. 


Table IS'i—GtTh' middle EngluhichooU chssifedaccoTdingto'mnage-nimt 
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Table 170 — GtrU' Mxdale T€rnaetilar spools, clatufied according to tnanagcmcni^ 
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Taile 172 — Secondan/ $chooU for gtrlt exdudin^ ichools for Ei ropeans 



— 


1 High school 

Aliddla Enj 
Iish schools. 

Total 



last tntiau 

20 

15 

35 



Pbpils 

J 2876 

1833 

4 714 

Bombay 


1 Inst tntioaa 

15 

40 



(Pupils 

ISIS 

3 0^9 

4^ 



rlnstitabona 

13 

11 




16'’8 

1 135 

2 63 

United ProTinces 


(InsUtntions 

4 

27 

31 


(Pupils 

se** 

2831 

3 393 

r™,.b 


(Institutions 

7 

3 

10* 


(Pupils 

817 

263 

1 no 

Burma 


(lost (otioas 

2 

7 

0 


(Popila 

573 

1061 

1634 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


( Inst tatmas 
(Pupils 

4 

740 

S 

636 


Central rtormeea and Berar 


(Inst taboos 
(PupUs 

1 

4 

3 

136 

140 

Coorg 


(Insuiauona 

(Pnpib 


1 

84 

84 

horth West FreotterProTmea 


( Inst taboos 
(I^pils 





12 


56 , 

Jl** 



(Pupils 

9043 

n 013 

20068 


Tofu. J 






(.IWO-OT 

( Inst tut oos 



156 


(Pupils 

4 945 

10 510 

15480 


• In«Iud«s OB« Vemtcular lugb (cbool v tb 73 ttadenU 


Table 173 —PnrMnj tchooU for girlt ezcl d ng $tlooh for E ropeant 


United ProTuiMl 

Punjab 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Central Pronneea and Berar 

North West Frontier ProTinea 


i ln-tjlut 008 
Popib 

{ lostitut OBS 
PopiU 

f luBbtatHKia 
LFupila 

(Institut oos 
(Pupib 

f lostitutmis 
iFapita 

( Inst totions 
(Pupils 

r Insti at ons 
(Pupib 

S lnstitntians 
Pupils 


rlosbtattc 

iPupb 


1^77 

21 
3 650 


1 lol 
81 739 

311^ I 
8l 072 I 

9j3 

3IS9S 

635 
^9 Ooo 

5aO I 
20 009 


26 663 


SOI 6o 


331 1-3 
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Table 17^ —Gtrlt wStr tmirvetum, extludtng SuToj>can xhooh 


ToUl 

Perwnt 
sge of 
fttls 
BjgirU 
tcbcols. 

Percent | 
age of 
girls 
inbc^i 
(choola. 

£23100 

41*’ 

663 

150 ?97 

633 

•0-7 

IPOIW 

52 3 

47" 

£24'3 

"C-0 

£34 

52440 

94 1 

t543 

77 440 

£2-6 

•74 

153A2I 

"4 6 

Zj-t 

30153 

£9-9 

40-1 

1^135 

233 

COl 

4520 


15^ 

D36.'«2 

56-8 

43-2 

630 410 

5" 5 

42o 


Bombay 

Bccgdl 

United Pfo tm cea 
Banns 

Eutern Bes^ ud ^san 
Centnl Prormcns sod Bern 
Cocrg 

Ixorth WestFhmtitfPronnce 


WOST 
9S^ 
II9< 7 
40,102 
<'i:ssk. 
ivii 

Ut4CA 

lS(b4 

cs« 

4 (TO 


CiHain 

iwyi 

»dinoU. 


130 052 
55,331 
00 

mjri 
3<»a 
so 930 
33CCI 
I2,(/>9 
i,ro 


Table 17o — Ctrli »n and miiJlt sta^» rrcluittig Etmpeon tehooU 



loiz. 

Blsh. 

Blddk 

Toul 

ElGti. 

Hiddle 

Eceiu^ 

TotAl. 

360 

uu 

) S‘l 

425 

3A33 

4458 

5C3 

IMS 

£211 

900 

1^116 

30S2 

143 

ro 

413 

£65 

311 

6*6 

71 

rs 

344 

49 

507 

556 

17 

103 

120 

41 

164 

SOd 

19 

347 

see 


493 

61a 

Sa 

21 

S6 

9» 

i 9 

£-1 


149 

149 

12 

137 

149 

1 

W 

10 


33 

33 

i l^OS 

4,332 

5,«0 

1612 


94So 


BuEms 

Esneili Bet^ ud Assam 
Centnl ^onnces aodBoai 

&>CI5 


TAiiLE 17S. — IJirZi IN fiiidifc tcmacular upper pmnary and lover pnrnary tlogej (eJchdm<f European 
se^ooU) 


Middle 

I onacnlar 



Madiaa 

It 

UiLted OioniKes 

P»;.b !“ 

Barma ^ 

Eas**™ BaieU ud Aaua 

Central Ptmoncee and Bene 

Cborg 

NorUs-Wfat PmniMT ftiyrxnee 

6S06 
IS. 50 
“O?" 
lAir 
3,817 

"3" 

lyr- 

ist 

193 600 *00 406 

110,314 J“0064 

161 I 0 , 163,301 

43*12 ' 15,457 

29 424 33-54 

64 608 "2343 

113 923 1*4 -»4 

27 93* “9-82 

1 6-5 13-8 

19SS ' 2»39 

Ttnatf”**** 1 16CP 

lloOMT 1 

42.041 

S^.B'S 

""8 0-6 823,619 

519 101 j Sal. n 
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Table 177 — Erpendtture on puWie ibj/iI itions for girls 




COLLEOUra EfiUCA 

School Esccino^ 

CEfAEAL. 

SCHOOIi Edccatios 
Special. 

latal. 



Arta 

colleges. 

Pr^e*- 
nonal eJu 

Secondsty 

schools. 

Prunary 

schools. 

Training 

schools. 

All other 
special 
schools. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Laite<l PtOTinces 

Buma 

Lastero Bengal and Assam 
Orainl ProTiaeea and Bcrar 
Coorg 

North Wort FronUM Pnmiico 


Rs 

6 8S7 

31 9S9 
33 407 

Rs 

ioe>i 

Rs 

34S007 

4 04 615 
O.S9SOO 
Assess 

•49 322 
290.207 
S7»^0 
53151 
7178 
1811 

Ks 

6 73 697 
SOjOSI 
395.267 
■’030.1 
19S7U 
104 312 
240088 
146 738 
43 6 
10 063 

Bs 

87 0S7 
89 719 
&} 6So 
60.661 
14 609 
28 041 

7 830 
ise-’s 

Rs 

31993 

5 313 
60 496 

9 313 

1 37 782 

2 901 
8817 
2461 

Rs 

11 44 476 

13 65 32S 

11 72 943 

7 80 060 

6 19 031 
44o461 
345 550 

2 17 778 

11 554 

12 809 

Total 

lOU 12 

0US3 

10051 

261I37S 

■N 63 60. 

3 70160 

2 48 881 

60 75 043 

100007 

SS&jO 

30019 

2I 576’0 

18 S’ 609 

2 43 236 

72 531 

44 34494 


Table 178 ^Erprud lure on puHie »n«K«0<m# for g»U by ctosstt of tnstUutiom 
[Figuret m thons*nd« of rupee* ] 



Table 179 —Exptndilwe on lecoi dory and jmmary kJiooIs for girls excluding European schools 
(Bj source* ) 
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TaW-E 184 — r«i «" rttman/KicctUforg rU tnlui t g tehooU tor Eurojieani 










PEOGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tabu ISO -A.„ual ^ y„p,| /, 


— 

lOOC-07 

1911 13 

Madias 

Rs. 

Es 

Bomhar 

9-5 

91 

Bengal 

115 

125 

United Provinces 

66 

76 

Punjab 

9-7 

113 

Burma 

92 

10-2 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

82 

83 

Central Provinces and Berar 

24 


Coo^ 

8-7 


North 'West Frontier Province 

10-0 

19-1 


72 

6-4 

Total 

81 

82 
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EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS 


Table 185 — jMlituUotu forEvropeani 


— 

18!)0»7 

)001 02 

1006 07 

1011 12 

Arts collegia 

10 

20 

IS 

6 

ProfessioDsl eoUt^es 


1 



GecondAiy ecboola 





Pmnary echoola 


75 



TrAUung schools 





Industnal and epecul schools 





To,*.. 

351 

3S9 

401 

300 


Table 186 — Public xnsttiultona for Europeaiit and number oj pupilt 



ASTt 

csuion 

eoltten 


SBCOtOABT SCnOOU 



1 Bcnooi 


BIOS 


SacMSUT 

1 

1 

s 

£ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

s 

S 

i 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

i 

£ 

1 

1 1 

1 

i 

t 

r 

1 

1 

1 

Mtdna 

t 

s 





u 


w 

S»SI 

» ICiiO 

1 

l*t 

SS 

7 US 

Benbsr 





U 

tOH 

vt 

MS 

4S 

SMt 


* 


4* 

AD44 

Basal 





It 

t,tn 

M 

»ts» 

(• 

rest 

to *04 

ID 


sn 


BD>t<A rcBTtSMt 

« 

*s 



St 

M« 

it 

KS 

« 

tM7 

II MT 

11 

<1S 

to 


r«.lab 



* 

** 

u 

!.(« 


ass 

St 

SSM 

. 15* 



1. 

*,481 

EutaTD Basal sdS Saatm 







* 

SM 

t 

SM 

1 to 

* 


* 







* 

B 

■ 

■a 


s 


■1 

■a 

s 

1407 

trait ^ ieoMT 


_1 



m 

ISS3 

■iQI 

■Qntni 

1 




I 



* TbrM flsnrei bErt4Uo^«fs lodoMIslIUdlv T<raMBlir icIimU F orbon 


Table 187 — PoNic tnsMutum* for Europeans 6y managemenl 



I BpoJal 
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Taeis 188 -~Arts alleges 



pRonsex. 

I900-&7 

leii 12 

Forbojs. 

Forgirli. 

TotsL 

For boys 

For girls. 

TotaL 


33 

3^ 

6o 

3’ 

30 

62 

Boailj»y 

I» 

23 

42 

19 

24 

43 

Bfngal 


28 

41 



50 


21 

21 



24 

43 

Punjab 

I* 

ID 

31 



27 

EuJTnA 

S 

13 

13 



35 

Eastern Rcn/n] uxl Assam 

3 

1 

4 


3 


Central ^Tmcua sod Bcrsr 

7 

10 





Tmii 

n. 

147 

261 

1*3 

ISO 

273 


Tadle lOO — Secondar j tehooU by grades 


pBOrtBCX 

1906 07 

1911 12 

High. 

tCddle. TotsL 

High. 

htiddle. 

Tots 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United PniTinees 

Bums 

Eastern Bengal sod Assam 

Centra] Fronnees sod Berar 

U 

19 

14 

31 

16 

10 

7 

41 8o 

23 43 

30 44 

II 4 

15 31 

6 16 

4 4 

10 17 

21 

23 

11 

29 

14 

15 

8 

38 

20 

39 

14 

13 

10 

s 

10 

62 

43 

50 

43 

27 

25 

IS 

TcriAi. 

121 

140 261 

124 

149 273 j 


Table 191 Pfimary tdiaoU by sex 
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TROCnESS OrEDLC\TIO\ IN INDIA 
Table 192/— 6/mal KAWi 


Tf*tolo* Tr4mlM i 

•fhwU In.h nd Olrt ■rbocU OU>ef 

toinl*- •ct«>U. feSwU. iotai»- »cfcooU iebooU. 


Uiutwl ProTine«« 

Durmft 

(^tnl Pionocn uid Beru 


Table 153 —Eutoptant \ nAr • iinta on tt all cta$iti of 


Madns 

Bombay 

Boigt] 

Duitoil ProTincct 

rmjab 

Buinik 

p. era Bengk) tod Aoam 
MslnJ rrvnoce* cad Borar 
Coorg 

North W*« Fwotier Proneee 


Bombay 

Dm cd Pronncea 

Punjab 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Central r ro mi oes Berar 
Coorg 

North West Frontier Fronnee 



Table 19j— E uropean pu;,7» , 


• dffere t^detof 
I IS919- i 


’^(taon* bg penorfs 


Arts eoU^ea 
IVofess onal colleges 
Secondary sehools 
Ibimaiy schools 
Norma! schools 
Special schools 
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Table 19G — European pupila t» dtfftrerU grades of ttisUluitons by sex 



190Wn 

1911 12. 



CtflA 

Total 


Girli. 

Total 

Alta coHegea 

103 

48 

150 

134 



FroffsaioiiAl coUfgts 

264 

74 

333 

re 


333 

6«'20DdAr7 achooU 

13383 

11 655 

2j043 

15240 

13 432 


Fnmary 

1933 

2153 

4 033 

i9n 

I860 

3 736 

n 

19 

173 

188 

6 

180 

195 

Special 

7&> 

522 

1307 

549 

&>0 

1 103 

TotAL Pnuc acHOOis 

1S.439 

14^ 

31 114 

18,123 

16,173 

34,299 

Total pBiTAn acsooLS 

9 

7 

16 

36 

37 

73 

GR.VKD TOTAL 

16 493 


31 130 

18 16’ 

16®10 

34 372 


Table 197 — ^£«n)p«ii» pupils in Arts colleges 



Table 19S — Eufoj>eai» p m yro/€i« <mol coHeje* hj pcriei* 


IS9192. 

1696-97 

1901-02. 

1906-07 

1911 12 

jtedicine 






23» 

101 

100 

157 

1"3 



IS 

37 

47 

Teaclmg 

1 





T<RAL 


=3. 

3'>o 

338 

333 


Table 193 — European boys tn professtonal rolkifei 
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Tabls 200 — European girls 1 A profestional colleges 


PBOTEIC* 

isown 

1911 12 

Mfdiaiia. 

TeAcbiog 1 TotAL 

Uedicme. 

Tea- -g 

ToIaL 


0 

4 1 10 





15 






13 

, ' 






» I * 




Puojab 

6 

29 ' 35 




Total 

40 

M 74 

27 

30 

57 


Table 201 — Pupfh {both Europeans anJItiJian$)*njfntnaT!fand itcoitdary schools jor Europeans 


PBOVtaCE. 

1390.07 

1 1001412. 

190(J4r 

1911 12. 

Madras 


7 396 

1 7-61 

6 034 

7 001 

Bombs;^ 


34SS 

1 3S14 

3 6"4 

393- 

Bengal 


80S3 

1 8.293 

SN! 

8 610 

U01l«d PtOTS6«S 


3.483 

, 40"9 

4 010 

4151 



".atr 

2 4ol 

2 339 

2639 



1499 

1838 

2.10' 

4 003 

Eastern Seog&l and Astsm 


18 

10 



Central Prortneea and Berar 


1.315 

' 1.283 

1473 

1(09 

t 

Total. 

27.509 

j 29 653 

28 618 

r431 


Table 202 — European pupiUttipninanjani secondary schools ijor both Europeans onef /ndwriA) 



Table 203 —Stage of tnslruetion o[ puj iU tn European schools for general education hj periods 
I “ ■ “ “ I ■ — 
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Table 207 — Suecxsiful European cani^datea ti» profeasiottal and leeJ meal exarmnaiiona 



Table 208 — Expenditun on European ecUege* and tduxAt (dmci and inrfirert) hy perxods and pmvtnaa 
(In tbonaaiiidsof rnpMa.) 


1 Pbotisck. 

U9e-97 

1 901-02. 

1906-07 

ISIl 12; 

SUdiM 


5 45 

71B 

7 61 

1017 

Bombay 


4 57 

4 40 

430 

700 

Be^t 


14 12 

17 84 

17 77 

18.34 

United PtoTiftM* 


5 26 

717 

1006 

1162 

FoDjeti 


4S7 

481 

Ooo 

815 

Boma 


13o 

1 86 

“24 

Oil 

Rustem Bengal and Assam 


0 

4 

67 

74 

CentrA Prormeea and Bern 


63 

09 

1.28 

222 



36 0a 

44 32 

63,03 

65.2S 


Table 209 — Soareetof erpendSure by provinces 
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Table 210 — Sottnea of expenditure Ij periods 
(Ta Utoiosiids of Papcca.) 



IBM 97 

1001 02 

1906 07 

1911 12 

ProTinciAl nTreQaes 

7 75 

6S2 

16 54 

20 00 

Local And nnolc pal rcTenuca 

11 

20 

46 

30 

Poes . 

»11 

15 91 

1841 

24 69 

Other sonrees 

1503 

IS 37 

1762 

19 31 1 

Tbrai, 

36 05 

43 so 

63 03 

6o25 1 

Toroi. PuBUo 

786 

903 

1700 

21 ”5 1 

Total PiaTATB 

2819 

34 79 

36 03 

wm 


Table 211 — Objects of erpendilure btj periods 



1896 97 

190102 

1906 07 

1911 12 


Its. 

Ri 

lU 

Rs 

Arts coUegea 

76813 

1 14 910 

16^99 

16 181 

ProlessoBid coUegca 


7890 

39 127 

41 647 

Secoadsiy Khools 

2543098 

2U8 970 

23 87 075 

3089828 

PnoAiy scbwls 

140 099 

US 892 

2 01 42o 

I 33 480 

Speeul Khoob 

49394 

67 9S1 

73 44^ 

US 3 0 

EaQdiogs And e^ pmrat 

4403 6 

4 51 40o 

9 56 006 

5 77497 

lupect ea 

29340 

noco 

1095" 

44041 

Sebohnhipe 

16600 

40504 

3 14 70S 

So 8So 

Ubcellaaeaua 

309649 

11 64 839 

13 0^ 103 

23 63 770 

Total 

30017 9 

<4 3’ 477 

6303 23j 

65 24 645 


Table *’1^ — Aixraae expend lure from prom e ol funds per set oJar in European schools and average fee paid 


pBorwc* 

Hofrucial 

Pees 

Areta-m 

onDiber 

schools. 

Averags 

expend) 

Core from 
prormoa] 

per pupd. 

Arer»g« 





Pcrsrnma- 



Ps 

lu 


Rs. 

Be 

Madras 

3 40 337 

170 641 

6 915 

49 

25 

Bombay 

2 09761 

2"9 554 

3 897 

54 

69 

Ecijgsl 

6S"6S7 

8 61 617 

8 612 

64 

99 

Umted ProTinceB 

1 4."4 S3 

5 0)512 

4 733 

60 

107 

Piujab 

"63 803 

2 83 12" 

2 608 

101 

108 

Burma 

19o79" 

3 3" 533 

SSS9 

60 

85 

Eastern Bengal and Aosatn 

22643 

2 732 

411 

55 

55 

Central Prormcea an 1 B rar 

84 48* 

73672 

1439 

69 

61 


(•19111" 2094403 

21.69 183 

3 512 



TOIiL 







(.1906 07 1 1653632 

IS 11 19 

29 4"9 

66 

62 



proGitrss or folcitiov iv ivdia. 
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T Mitr 213 — Vtihatnmn t ih 


' 


{ 1 eneTrrsn* 

or XcBAjncA 


populati n (in 

l)*»i TO TerTAt rorriATTW 









- 


(Vnta* of I^Ol 

Ceuaf of 1911 

Madras 




Konibay 

— 1 1 J 

G6 

C-6 

Bengal 


18-0 

IM 

Lnitc J Provmeca 


178 

171 

Punjab 

C58 

11 1 

11 1 

Burma 


M2 

61 S 

Bengal and Assam 

} ^21 

3-C 


Central Prosineca and Berar 


67 9 

58-5 

Coorg 


<2 

• 37 



7C 

7 'i 



92 1 

92 8 

Total 

67 030 

22 C 

22 7 

Censoa 1911 

6J 2fl7 




Taele 2U —Sluhntmadan j>upiU uitAr ,Hi/rt,rt,ot. .n o/I c/ tn,i 


rSOTI>CX. 

ISSILS" 1991 92. 

IS90.9* 

1901 02. lOOtMT 1 J9U 1*^ 

Ifadni 

Bombay 

Dn led ProvinMa 

Panjnb 

EA<lem Bcngsl and Aissm 

Central Prormecs and Berar 

CootE 

^a^tb West Frontier Pronnee 

Total 

«7I5 9J49J 

*<<311 11939" 

3MSS0 •1181117 

<»9"4 ei4l3 

IC0.8SJ 131 403 

159.' 54'>0 

12 "SO 18 r 

l*.«W 103..3 

1’8 189 

1 

loog"! 
13S,3>.4 
4"* 019 
■O.690 
128.537 
CS22 
2U03 

loS 



irn 11S.M 

•^*25 111401 

6*4 ISi*;., 

0 US2 111047 

111 Sw.4 134 "38 

8 193 lo-i^S 

425310 

1 .6o0 •! eji 

» 200 
.^3^ SA753 

^ 146.196 
182.4*2 
283911 
154303 
I5D300 
14353 
675 6-4 
29334 
20. 

24 (30 

T5| 038 j 887^38 

000 632 j 

I 1-23-1 

1351 ISI 


Taei^ ^^^~Muham,nadanj,upa,,npMr„,dj,nvo,e 












Table 217 — Mnk MviammaJan puptb tn d fferenl ehsset of mst ititw 


2S0 


1 nooprss op eddcatios jv India 
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Table 219 — Pcrctt\t<ige 0 / Mv7an waianfupxbtototalnvmbeTol pxifih vnder xnslmcl on Ij periods 


\EAlt. 

Fablic insti 
tutious. 

Private msti 
tutions 

Total msti 
tntiona 

Percentage oi 
Unhim 
madan 
populat OB 
to total 
population 
of India. 

ISSl S3 



17 8 

19 IW 

ISSO 87 ^ 

ISS 

S'* 6 

228 

19 Ha) 

1891 0" 

19 2 

47 9 

23 0 

218(i) 

1800-97 

193 

415 

222 

21 8(4) 

1901-02 

183 

38 7 

216 

2'’ 6(c) 

1900-07 

195 

38 6 

218 

22 6(e) 

1011 12 

215 

35 0 

1 

22 0 

22 7(d} 1 


(a) CcEtsoalSSl (i) CcosualSOI («) Onisns 1901 (i) Ceostu 1911 


Table 220 — Pweenteje of Mulammadar^ jiupih to total ♦!«» ier of pupils hj provxnces 



* 1&IS9* UOTftnA 1903U»tcvvu«forlSMlD ooJr 


Table 221 Ferunlage of ili Tiammadan pupils in pninary wftools to total numher of pupxk tn suck schools 


FBOvnntE 

1906 07 

1911 12 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

United provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Bcrat 

Coorg 

North TVest Prontier Province 



1 SS 

! 176 

13 9 

51 9 

13 3 

42 2 

25 

88 

48 

66 7 

96 

17 6 

11 9 

55 3 
HOu 

40 9 

34 

89 

34 

67 9 



Total 

j 20 0 

20 5 
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Table 232 — Pvpth tn private tnstitvUong for teaching Arabic or Persian 


pBOVDIOa 

1890 97 

1901 O’ 

1906 07 

1911 12. 

Madras 

2^80 

2 50o 

’681 

5,358 

Bombay 

2181 

1883 

2 661 

2,370 

Bengal 

14 014 

16 737 

10 101 

6 300 

United Provinces 

10019 

llOSl 

10081 

11 3*7 

Punjab 

5 221 

3090 

>6-8 

’827 

Bnnna 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

615 

007 

OIOj 

4 913 

Central Provmces and Berar 

Coorg 

\orth West Frontier Provmee 

88 

US 

49 



1 OjO 

1 831 

1 191 

Total 

3jS78 

37 461 

39 193 




Table 231 — Pupils in Koran schoolt 


T7iut(!d ProTince) 

Burma 

Eutem Bengal and Asaam 
Central ProTincea and Berar 
J>orth West Frontier Prormce 


Table 235 Pupth m vnvale temacular schools 
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Table S3(>— Pvp7« tm otier fnvcte tchooU 


n%-v7 im-oz. 


Umtttl ProTincca 

Pacjab 

Sunna 

Eastfm Bengal an 1 Wau 
Central rromces an 1 Borir 
Coorg 

^o^tll West Front r Fravinte 


Tablf 3 p, Wageo/pipihinpntYifc tiul lot cmi to totaJ pup h vndrr . 


ilndrna 

Bombay 

Bengal 

TJmted Provincoi 

Punjab 

Burma 

Baaten Bengal and Warn 
untralPreeineeaaal Be nr 


TlHi M8 -Pup,U m fmrn ,M M U, ,o„ „ 


Koran cchooU 
Vernacular uhool 
Other achoole 







CMiCVTTk 

l7»t*tWTfXC«tNT OOTtB'Sat.t PUHTI'IO JHO i 

6 BAttucs $TBtrr 



